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TO WHOM HE|OWES 


THE GREATEST OF POSSIBLE 

OBLIGATIONS, 
THIS POR * 

Is AFFECTIONATELY INSCRIBED, 


BY THE AUTHOR, 


CAPEL LOPFFT. 


—Nvodcunque mee poterunt audere Camene 
Seu tibi par Rae pes neque cogitat ultra 


Sive minus—certeque canent MiNUS—0MNC VOULMUS 


Hoe tibi; ne dulei careat mea nomine charta. 
'TTBULLUS; 


H! NATURE all ſufficient! over all! 

Inrich me with the knowledge of thy works! 
Snatch me to Heaven. Thy rolling wonders there, 
World beyond world, in infinite extent 


Shew me: their motions, periods, and their laws 
Give me to ſcan: through the diſcloſing deep 
Light my blind way; the mineral ſtrata there; 


Thruſt, blooming, thence the vegetable world; 


O'er that the riſing ſyſtem, more complex, 

Of animals; and higher ſtill the mind, 

The varied ſcene of quick compounded thought, 
And where the mixing paſſions endleſs ſhift, 
Theſe ever open to my raviſh'd eye, 


A ſearch the flight of time can ne'er exhauſt, 


* * „ * * „ 
And whiſper to my dreams. From Tres begin, 
Dwell all on Tagz, with TER conclude my ſong ; 


And let me neyer, never ſtray from TuERE 


THOMSON's AUTUMN, 
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B O0 0 K . 
THE EARTH. 


HE various members of the World, the tye 
Which knits diſcordant principles of things, 
What movement rules the Seaſons, changes heat 
To cold, obſcures the fun and filver moon, 
Of the fixt ſtars the ſplendid magnitude, 
And by what law the planets wind their mare, 

My mind defires to teach 
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Thou who of ">a 
Supreme in unapproach'd eternal light, A 
O holy Father of the UNIVERSE! | 10 
Proſper my bold deſign, while thy great works 
Far o'er the nations we rehearſe, and ſhew 
The immenſe deſign to their aſtoniſh'd eyes, | 
The glories. of the heavens : if ſo the race 22 
Of truth unknowing may uplift their mind, 
Sunk in the lap of liſtleſs indolence 
Too long; and gazing on the flaming walls, 
„ Mound, within mound,” ot the wide ſyſtem, learn 
To own the Maker, by whoſe power 1s beld | 
So great a maſs; by whoſe unchanging laws 20 
Govern'd ; and who, to uſe beyond compare, 
Gracious and wiſe, conforms the glorious work. 
A. And 
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| And thou, EUDOs IA, my life's better part, 


The bright inſpirer of my youthful thoughts, 
Whoſe eyes and whoſe example, heavenly fair, 
With added luſtre from that angel form, | 
Rais'd whither ſchools but flow and weak aſpire, 
In queſt of all-divine philoſophy. 


1. 


0 Come, with that radiance ſoftly beaming, come — 


The elevated mildneſs of thoſe looks, 
The winning harmony of that dear voice; 
Come, animate, aſſiſt, corre& my ſong : 
For beauty dwells not languidly in thee, 
Disjoin'd by ſeverance unnatural, 
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| Perfect with her, o'er his creation ſent. 

And nor regardleſs thou, nor ignorant 

Of thoſe great ſplendid wonders all around, 

In the pure æther: though thy modeſty, 

And the ſoft graces of thy gentle ſex, . 

With apt concealment elegantly veil 

i Thoſe higher powers, and bid them mildly mine. 


Whate'er we ſee, FOE Wa benen h above, 
Through the great ſeries of ſtall flowing years, 
| Which comprehends all ot created things, 

k Antiquity the UNIVERSE hath nam'd. 


And though the s sT ru in connexion juſt - 
Be ONE in temper'd harmony of parts, 
And keeps the order given by the ONE, 
Wo made and rules it; yet not every part 
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From wiſdom and from goodneis ; whom the Sire, 
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Is of one genius, energy, or rank. 
Nor are the ſtarry orbs, although ſublime, . 


The palaces of Heaven, to our weak fight, 


Yet from decay exempt : nor dare to boait 
A conſtant tenor of immortal youth. 

But, whatſoever Nature comprehends: 

In her great boſom, which embraces all 
Created being, feels viciſſitude: 

Moſt ſenſibly our earth in tumult toſt 
Labours; yet to no part is reſt intire. 

Exch ruſhes on itſelf, by civil wound, 
Deſtroying cr deſtroy'd'; and ſprings anew 
To untried functions in another ſphere, 

To die again. Witnels the Elements, 
Earth, and the thinner Waters, and the Air, 
Higher than thele, and Fire that ſoars above. 


— But when four Bodies I enumerate, 


As Elements of all, be it not thought 
1 his orb of earth conſiſts of Principles, 
So many independent and diſtin 

Or that the native form, which Matter bears, 


Is thus divided in the ſcale of truth. 


Perhaps one ſimple form of Matter “, firſt 
Obedient to the high creating will, 


Forms Earth and Water, and the Flame and Air, 


In myſtic fables Proteus rightly nam'd 
Too ſubtile tor the ſenſe; apt to aſſume 


V. note. 
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All forms, and active equally to change. 
For Water into Earth transforms, and Earth 
Vaniſhes into Water; into Fire 80 
The watery ſubſtance mounts inſenſibly, | 
Steaming ; and Air from all of theſe reſults : - 
Itſelf returns in miſt and ſhowers; and thus, 
Each in its turn, revolving into each, 
This mighty World is Metamorphoſe all. 
But, whatſoever name you give, howe'er 
"Divide material Principles, be this 
Retain'd ; that Matter, ſuch as we bebold 
In the vaſt Syſtem, owes its energy 
To the controul of the Almighty Power “, 90 
Inert itſelf, to motion or to reſt 
Indifferent; extended, ſolid, void 
Of counſel or deſign, or will innate. 
Nor does it ſeem conſiſtent to allo w . 
Lightneſs amidſt the claſs of Properties, 
Which Matter owns ; except as relative. 
For in a rarer medium, what we now 
Call light will fink; as Cork in Water floats, 
And bears great maſſes of ſuperior weight, 
Eut falls in Air: nor Mercury ſupports 100 
Gold, though immers'd in this Iron will ſink. 
And even Gold diſſolv'd ſwims; and, when beat 
Into thin leaves, ſports in the viewleſs Air. 
Nor even Iron in the ſtream will ſink, 
Or Cork upon its liquid ſurface float, 
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If from the Water artfully you take 

Its upward, preſſure; or as much as yields 
Water to Iron's weight in equal bulk, 

So much of Water gently pour above. 

But this more largely in our future ſtrain. 


Nor of reſiſting matter, when we ſpeak, 
Is meant reſiſtance of its native force, 
But merely as if ſolid and inert. 


Nor when of force centripetal we ſpeak, 
A choice is meant, or active will poſſeſs d, 
By matter to a ſole ideal point. 

Not fo ill-tutor'd our philoſophy; 

But that the parts of body, ſeverally 

Each to its centre, and each greater maſs 
To centre of the Common Syſtem tend : + 
This, if not Reaſon, let Experience teach. 
Nor mean we here to ſignify the Cauſe; 
But fairly and diſtinctly ſpeak the Facł. 


And thus, whatever bodies you behold 
Within our Syſtem, or their rarer make 
Or denſity, aſſigns to proper place; 

Since the more denſe concrete into a maſs; 
And, gravitating, form this folid globe; 
Which the ſoft pliant waters circle round, 


Moiſtening our earth, and cheer its thirſty plains : 


Above, the rarer atmoſphere expands. 


I 30 


Theſe three, Earth, Water, and the active Air, 


So 
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In darkneſs and diſeaſe, in doubt and care, 
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So well connected with each other link, 
That the exterior orb, with cloſe embrace, 
Folds the interior: thus the liquid wave 
Would cover earth intire, did not the form 
Globoſe prevent; which care divine hath rais'd, 
Pounding the ſea's wild tumult with the ſand, | 
And to the Heavens diſclos'd this honour d globe: 
From whence the habitant of earth, heaven-born, 140 
Might look to the igbt walls, flaming on bigh, 
Of that his deltin'd country ; and, though preſs d 


Soar with aſpiring. hopes above the ſkies. 


Therefore the Elements obſerve their bounds z 
But Earth and Water in one body join, 
Within one frame of mutual union orb'd ; 
Yet ſeparate and free ; both bent alike 
By Gravitation to a ſpheric form, 

Which all, that to a centre tends, affects. 


Thus reaſon teaches Earth to be a Globe; 
But, if the ſenſe appear a faler guide, 
Signs are not wanting to evince the truth: 
For, if the face of earth were wholly plain, 
The ſun not ſooner would ſalute the Eaſt, 
Than Cadiz would be brighten'd by his ray : 
And, at his ſetting, night would ſhroud at once, 
With her black wings, all nations of the globe, 
On the one ſurface of that mighty plane, 
Now by degrees Aurora breaks the ſhades ; 
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And, when the golden lamp wakes from his _—_— 
ye ſoft inhabitant of Ind, night's dew 
WE iſcs in Weſt ; when ſhe involves in gloom 
ve Indian regions, ſplendid radiance ſpreads 
a the fair brow of the Heſperian land; 
lover to theſe, and earlier to thoſe, . 
Since Earth, with curve inſenſible, aſcends, 
1 reſenting the ſucceſſive beams of day: 
Nor leſs the eclipſes of the moon will prove; 
WV hen, to cher brother's rays oppos'd, ſhe veils * 
er conntenance in melancholy duſk : 
or when with us in early night obſcur'd, 
t midnight Perſia views her darken'd orb. 


„ 140 


Why if the Earth were . the eclipſe 

Is partial, is the line of darkneſs curv'd? 

For ſtill the ſhadow gives intelligence 

Of that from whence it fiows; triangular, 

When from a triangle it comes; and ſquare, 

Or an oblong rectangle, when it ſtrikes 4 
Projected from a ſquare ; the globular 180 
Caſts a round ſhadow ever; but the plane, 

If circular, oft, ſtrikes into ellipſe. 

Therefore, ſince ſtill the ſhadow, which is caſt 
From the Earth's body on the moon, is round, 
Conclude the Earth 'a Globe; and fee the truth. 


150 


And hence too, that the earth's declivity 
On either ſide preſents a Sphere, we learn: 
For, as we journey farther to the South, 
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The ohe ſinks nearer the North Pole. 
If northward more, then the reſplendent Wain 190 


Riſes: and thus the correſpondent Heaven 


— 


Anſwers our e on the convex earth. 


Nor let it move thee, that ſome parts _ 
In mountains; others fink into deep vales 
Each way conformable to human uſe. 
Theſe inequalities to us ſeem great; | 
But to an eye that comprehends the whole, 
The tumour, which to-us-ſo monſtrous ſeems, 
Is as a grain of ſparkling. fand, that clings 
To the ſmooth furface of -a ſphere of Glaſs; 


Or as a fly upon the. convex dome 
Of a ſublime, ſtupendous edifice, 


Nor lefs the Wave to the fame form aſpires, 


Preſs'd by its weight and gravitating force : 


For as on land, fo in the vaſt of ſea, | 
The Pole now riſes, and now ſinks, depreſs a5 


While ocean ſwells a portion of our Sphere. 


Behold, when the glad ſhip ſhoots from the port 


. Upon full fail, the hulk firſt diſappears, . 
And then the lower, then the higher fails ; 240 
At length the ſummit of the towering maſt . 


Alone is ſeen: nor leſs, when from the ſhip ; 
The longing failors eye in hops the ſhore : | 


For then, from the top- niaſt, though more remote 


Than either deck, the ſhore is fick beheld, ; 


Nay, 
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Nay, in the ſmalleſt drop this truth is ſeen; 
Which, ſtill conſenting with the greater maſs, 
Aſſumes the honours of a ſpheric form, 

And conſtantly its rights, as Water, keeps: 

So the poor ſpark in aſhes ſcarce diſcern'd. 220 
Not leſs is Fire, than that which to the duſt 

Level'd the towers of proud Laomedon 

Nor more the properties of fluid claims 

'The immenſe of ocean, than the dew which reſts 

In liquid pearl upon the ſummer's blade; | 
And as this dew coils in a filver orb, | 
And as the drop dependent from each roof, 

When the autumnal heaven deſcends in rain, 

The fame juſt figure conſtantly affects: 

So the diffuſive fluid of the ſea , 230 
Swells convex, and preſerves an equal form. 


But wherefore reaſons from analogy, 


Whexefore by intermediate proofs the truth 


Which now more clear ſhines forth, and more direct; 
Since nor the vapour, which obſcures the Ind, 
Checks avarice ; nor that which burns the Plains 

Of Ethiopia; nor the polar froſt. 

Now the impatient veſſel hath unlock'd 

$1 all ſides the receſſes of the world, 

And ſecrets, to long ages paſt unknown, 240 
Are now reveal'd ; ſince from the Stygian gloom 
The fire of vengeaincs ſent forth Avarice, 

The filter of the harpies; her pale face 

Rude, unadern'd ; ghaſtly her countenance ; 

„ -< f 5 B . N Her 
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Her forehead wrinkled, with inceſſant cares 
Emaciate ;. ber unhappy limbs denied Y 
Or reſt or food, though both invite her choice; 
And loathſome venom dwells upon. her n 
Still exercis'd in fraud and perjuries; 

And dreams of anguiſh harrow her tir'd ſoul. 2 50 
She formerly wing'd the Phoenician fleet, | 


Urging rich Tyre; and thee, proud Carthage, drove 


To ruin, through the claſhing gulf of gain, 
With Syrens, rocks, and whirlpools all beſet : ; 
Under her guidance the Sidonian keel 
Tempted the wave, and wealthy Egypt lought 
Yet untried luxuries on other coaſts, | 


She, with ambition leagu'd—dreadful to think! 
Sent forth great Cæſar from imperial Rome 


To ſeek this iſle of ours: witneſs, thou Thames ! 269 
And ye, my country's meads, that little know 

The tread of hoſtile foot! Ye long fuſtain'd 

The arms of Julius ; ye with generous ſcorn _ 
Shall ſee invaſion, trembling, eye your coaſts ; 


If ye will cheriſh ſimple induſtry, 


Plain open worth, the independent ſoul, 
The ſolid virtues of your anceſtors. , 

For this each art of genuine excellence 
Grows, flouriſhes with yon: for this, we turn 
Your eyes to gaze the ſtars, and read the Heavens. 


But Avarice was ill content to graſp 27% 


Thy treaſures, China: and whate'er the Eaſt 
Of ſpacious provinces and boundleſs wealth 
Encircles, ſhe hath ranſack'd ; far the ſpread 
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Her devaſtation e er the needle taught 

Safely to quit the coaſt, and range the deep. 

What hath not limitleſs defire of gain 

Preſum'd > What deeds hath Avarice not inſpir'd? ? 
She erſt malignant ſtalk d the ſcanty ſhore 

Of Portugal, and in the active race an "obs 
Infus'd her ſpirit: in their view the ſets 4 
Long unrewarded labour; ceaſeleſs toil 

With an ungrateful clime ; ſpare diet, life 
Comfortleſs, ſpent beneath a peaſant-roof; 

And, midſt deluſiwe ſhades in the ſtill night, 3 
Sports with their credulous minds in thouſand ſhapes 3 
Shews them the ſpicy grove, the inviting fleece; 
And here woods bending with the filky load, 

T here cinnamon, and frankincenſe, and myvrd ; - 
And there, upon the fields unknown to toil, 256 
The buſy ant collecting gold for grain. th 
Illuded thus, and urg'd by poverty ©" 

And hope of great reward, their houſe, their wives, - 
Their native land they leave, and aged fires, ? 
And children plaining in life's helpleſs verge; 

And reckiefs fet their ſouls upon the die, 

Their leader Avarice: and though one rage 

Impels them all, yet fear awhile conſtrain d, 

To doubt the unknown ocean, wind the coaſt, 

And truſt with ſparing confidence the waves; 300 
But when with gain unbounded boldneſs grew, 
Forth to the deep they ruſh, their dear, dear home, 
Far left behind; and plougb the ſhoreleſs Sea, 

6 | he ſpoils of Ætniopia, Guinea's coaſts & 
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And Congo, parch'd beneath too fierce a ſan, 


| Bounded the car of Bacchus; nor the climes 
Where Hercules o'ertook the weſtern ſun ; 5 


Their treaſures boaſt no more; nor all the wealth, 
Accumulated ſtores from age to age, 

Which Afric holds; or all it once deſpis'd, 

E'er with our luſt of gain contaminate. 

India alone impels the enraptur'd mind, 310 
India alone ſeems fated to appeaſe | 
The ever-growing appetite for gold : 

Where the ecliptic cuts the burning line, 

Thither, and far beyond, the inſatiate thirſt 

Of lucre penetrates: nor filken ſpoils; 

Nor cultivated China's peaceful gifts ; 

Nor whatſoe'er, to the extreme of Eaſt, 4 


Nor all that the Pellean conqueror | 325 
Vanquiſhed, ſuffices: Avarice: - where'er, x40 
Or to the fiery Crab, the earth inclines; 

Or to the wintry realms of Capricorn; 

Beyond both tropics her rapacious wing 

Hovers inceſſant to purſue her prey; _ | 
Invades the North, and tempts the Southern pole; 
Regions which ignorance has doom'd to night, 

Or letter'd Science fears to think exiſt; 

Theſe ſhe has found, or hopes: where never flew 
The Roman eagle, or the untam'd force 339 
Of Scythian vultures; never Glory led, | 
Nor wandering Famine; nor the Poet's eye, 
In his wide ſcope of viſionary glance, 
Rang'd : even there the wicked love of gain 


c 


Hath 
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Hath broke its way, and ſeeks a farther track, 
Through ways untried, to * pow „ d. 


And yet not all we blame. Breaſts there have been, . 
Whom thirſt of knowledge, and the vivid 15 
Of virtue, and the emulous defire | 
To ſerve their country, and to bleſs . 
Have urg'd to combat againſt every ill. | 
Ye ſhould I blame? the glorious ſtars af Heaven 
Would not permit: earth would herſelf exclaim, 
rr I ſhould dare to violate your ſhades. 
W1!luſtrious minds! O great CoLumBUs®, whom, 
Whom ſhould it not delight to think on thee ! 
Thee every age ſhall celebrate, ſublime - 
In nature's ſtudy z pious, brave, and mild; 
And wiſe and eloquent: thee ſhall the world 
Admire, of act intrepid; in the extreme 350 
Of adverſe fortune patient; firm to bear 8 
Proſperity, and ſtem her proudeſt tide, 
With equal temper. Though a different cauſe 
Impel the greater portion of mankind, 
Yet powerfully it urgds: thirſt of gold, 


$20 


And lutt of ſway, and fiercer than theſe i 
Relentleſs Superſtition ; not alone 
The love of Knowledge, and the towering = 
$16 Of Virtue, all divine, have led the way. 


Thus bath the form of this our eat thly world 360 
Been learnt : nor ſingle hath this honour crown'd 
Ihe Magellanic * maſt : nor Britiſh zeal 


V. note. 
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Content with a fourth“ voyage round the globe, 
Swift, and more ſwift, fulfilling each career. 
To thee, O Cooxk “, familiar grew the taſk 
Of circling all our OR: Ocean rever'd 
Thy bardy enterprize; reveal'd to thee 
New awful ſecrets of his mighty world; 
His waves, bis rocks, his unrelenting ſtorms 
Are guiltleſs of thy death. The failor bleſs'd 370 
Thy: wiſe, parental care; Philoſophy | 
Records with pride thy io ypoutvieg arts : 
And oft by the ill-fated ſtrand, where thou 
O'erpower'd by barbarous multitudes art fallen, 
The paſſing ſhip fhall veil her gallant pomp 
In homage to thy memory, which lives 
With the great names of AxsoN “ and of Draxe *. 
Thus nought hath been untried that Art, or Toil, 
Or Reſolution might effect; and now, ; 
Rich with the long accumulated ſpoils, 330 
Knowledge. of diſtant ages and its own, 
Of rapid growth and of immenſe extent, 
GEOGRAPHY triumphant reigns; and ſhews 
The Earth, and ſea, and air one perfect orb, | 
Self-balanced in the viewleſs realm of ſpace. 
Of theſe leſs liable to ſudden change | | 
Ii The ſolid Earth; while the impatient wave | 
Ll. Suffers dire agitation, and the air 
=, Inceſſant fluctuates: for, when the Sun 
| | Darts from his Eaftern throne the potent ray, 390 
And drinks the ſparkling dew, then ſteam from earth 
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The excited vapours ; the horizon dimm 
Sends forth the hoſt of clouds: gathering they ſpread 
In gloomy majeſty, and veil the -Heavensz 
Soft fall the balmy Showers ; or battering Hail 
Pours on the plain his deſolating war; 
Or fleecy Snow covers the deepening vale,  . 
And cloaths the hills; or hoary Froſt illumes - 
The gliſtening copſe; or, weigh'd beneath the load. 
Of ice, the foreſt trembles; or the wrath 400 
Of Boreas, ruſhing from his Northern cave, | 
Hurries the broken clouds, and terrible 
Rides in the whirlwind thro' the affrighted ſky. 
Meanwhile, by the Benignity ſupreme, 
And perfect wiſdom of Omnipotence, 
The earth but rarely feels a ſudden ſhock: 
And ſeemingly in total reſt abides : 
Yet, conſtant is her motion ; regular, 
And equable, and beautifully juſt ; 5 
Daily her axe revolving; in her orb 419 
Elliptical, completing ſtill the year: 
Yet, what oppoſes our hypotheſis, 
Let us awhile attend. The Gravity 
Of this terreſtrial maſs is urg'd in proof 7 
Of endleſs reſt and immobility; | 
But if a greater gravitating maſs 
Compels the Earth's obedience—ſuch the Sun, 
Hereafter in his central throne, we view 
| What ſhall forbid her to revolve? And this, | 
th The fair Analogy ſuggeſts, beheld 420 
Through all the planetary choir; the hem / 
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Of our ſucceeding lays—and ſearcely now 

Will childhood hear the objection, once of weight, 
When dawning ſcience faintly pierc'd the gloom 

Of tenfold night, to raiſe perplexity 

In learned and in philoſophie breaſts, 

No more we aſk, why they, if Heaven is fix d, 

And earth in motion, ſtill our eyes deceive, 

And ſhew us the revolving ſun and ftars. | 
Aſk not the voyager to diſbelieve 430 
The motion of his veſlel o'er the ſea, 
Becauſe he feels it not, and ſees the port 
Fleeting from view ; while in ſucceſſive courſe 

The ſhore retires, and to his eager eye 

New ſhores, new harbours riſe: the traveller, 
When he beholcs the woods, the cities move, 

Ne'er thinks it real motion: of the eye "FN 
We learn Appearances, and truſt the ſenſe 
To repreſent them uniformly true, 
In correſpondence to their latent Cauſe. 
That Cauſe by reaſon and compariſon 

We trace; ſelecting and combining facts, 
Till the apparent and the true is found; 
How far concurrent, or disjoin'd how far. 
If this were wanting, the keen eagle's eye, 

Or the fly's tender microſcopic fight, 


* 
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Might long have boaſted juſt pre- eminence = 8 
O'er the ſublime Philoſophy of Man. | Ot 
Suppoſe however, for the real truth La s Þ 


*More full and more enlightening meets the ſoul, 4 90 1 
When with the ſemblances of truth compar'd ; © * 2h 
1 suy⸗ 
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Suppoſe, then, Heaven to ſtand, and earth revolve 

In twice twelve hours her unremitting orb; 

Velocity like this, nor darts can boaſt, 

Nor arrows flying from the elaſtic bow, 

Nor winds; nor deathful globes by rapid flame | 

Urg'd from the cannon. Thought-furpaſſing ſpeed ! 

And ſee you not, when but art infant's toy 

Spins in the air; or when the archer gives e 

Its liberty to the impatient ſhaft z _ | 460 

Wor when, the furnace but in patt diſctos'd, | 

WR uſhes the fire, how much the air reſounds, 

And teſtifies againſt the violence 15 

By which its thin expanſe is agitated. 

If then a trifling weight, a flender force, 

Excite this tumult, think with what a fform 

Earth, bearing all her woods and craggy rocks, 

Muſt rend, exhauſt, tempeſt the indignant air: 

| Would not, if Earth with fuch infuriate ſpeed” 

440 Whirl'd to the Weſt, and to the Eaſt revolty'd, 470 

All ſaake, all be confounded ? Houſes, ſhrines, . 

Great cities, with their wretched habitants, 

By ſudden ruin all muſt fink oppreſs'd: 

The very birds, who fail the yielding fy, 

Would mourn their woods, their neſts, and tender 

young; 

Their loves perhaps; ſnatelyd from them by the whirl 

Of the impetuous earth : nor then would dare 

The turtle to entruſt himſelf alone 

To the freſh breeze; leſt, by the giddy flight 

Of this our orb, he ſhould be taught to feel 4% 

The long, long ſorrows of a widow'd lite, 
C What, 
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What, when the Perſian cavalry pours forth 
To Turkiſh or Tartarian arms oppos'd; | 
If the Heaven ſtand, and Earth volubile turn, 
As the dart wings its progreſs through mid air, 
One fide would meet and ruſh upon the death, 
The other never could effect a wound: 

Vain would the weapons, by the 2 adverſe wheel 

Of Earth's ſwift axis, at the darter's feet 

Fall. What, if when the rolling globe revolv'd 405 
Whirls to the Weſt, all ſtagnant ſleeps the ſea, | 

Muſt not a mighty portion of the earth 

Float on the waters, all unus'd to bear 

The burthen of a pebble ? Mult it not, 

By ocean daily overwhelm'd, in turn 

Succeſſively preſent a barren land 

And watry waſte ?—If from the Eaſtern port, 


Leſs diſtant than the Weſt, the Earth knew * | 


Of ſituation in the fields of Heaven, 


The orient ſun in ampler majeſty | 50 


She then would view; than, while his front declin d, 
Verges to bathe 1 in the Wd Hs wave, 


— Beſides, the facred oracles of truth, 

Do not they teach the motion of the . 

And the inertneſs of the ſteady Earth? 

Reaſon to theſe and Piety command 

An humble deference and prompt belief: 

For he, who built the univerſe, which now 

His power unlimited rules and ſupports, 

Beſt knows the fabric, beſt can ſpeak its laws, 510 
| Wich 
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With theſe objections former ages us d 
To preſs the ſyſtem by which, Earth ĩs provd 
To wheel her-annual and diurnal orb: 
But what reply to theſe Urania deigns, 
Well knows EUDOSIA: her the facred Muſe - 
Of true philoſophy delighted ſees, 
And with her walks familiar: not diſpleas'd 
Will the revolve the arguments of truth 
In ſtrains attemper'd to her ſhepherd's reed. 
And thoſe, who yet hold knowledge uninform'd, 526 
In mere opinion, from theſe lays may trace 
Proofs not unworthy of the youthful ear, 


ww 


Firſt then, we ſpeak not of the Earth compar'd - 
With miſſile weapons from an human hand ; 
And nigh another Earth of nitrous grain 
Would be requir'd, if this our globe were urg'd 
By force of ſuch. a kind, as that which darts 


From the impetuous cannon: nor do we 


Compare the cauſe impelling ſuch a courſe | 
To the wild varying fury of the wind; 530 
But by his nod who rules the Hoſt of Heaven, 
And gives to Saturn and to Jupiter 
Far greater bodies than our globe of Earth - 
Their periods and rotation: gives to Mars, 
To Venus, and the Moon, and all the cohort 
Of planets, whom hereafter we ſhall bring 
To the admiring eyes in order due. 
Nor noiſe expect, nor ſound: for theſe are born 
From harſh collifion of reſiſting force; 
C 2 But 
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Urg'd by the ſails upon the favouring ſea, 


Mov'd by the guidance of the Deity, 
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But in the Earth, ranging the void of ſpace 540 
Where Matter none, or moſt refin'd, is ſpread 

In ſuch a journey, fear not any ſhock : 

For Matter, ſtill aſcending *, grows more rare, 

Till from the ſenſe and philoſophic ken 

It vaniſh; leaving free the plains of Heaven, 

Apt for the motion of celeſtial ſpheres. 


Even in denſer waves a mighty ſhip, 


Frights not the deep with boiſterous violence, 

Nor ruſhes with harſh niurmur o'er the main, 5 50 
Though ſwifter than the racers beſt of ſpeed, 

As from the bow an arrow o'er the flood, 

95 flee: for, wanton to the ſportive gales, 
Gliding ſhe plays, and wins with track unheard 

The yielded current of the ocean. 

And if a veſſel, built by human hand, 

Thus with a ſoundleſs courſe trace the denſe wave, 
What think you Earth, with neither ſeas to ſtem, 
Nor lighter air (which yet the bird can fail | 
With freeſt wing) but in the mighty void, 360 


And then reflect with how much ſwifter flight 
The ſtars muſt whirl through a much ampler ſpace; 
And Heaven's convexity roll the vaſt ſphere, 

If Earth unmov'd remain *: nor need we dread 
Leſt Earth ſhould flee from her inhabitants, 
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More than the ſailor leſt the ſhip ſhould run 

From the full crew ſhe bears, and leave behind 

Her living burden: for the crew and ſhip 

One general motion wafts one common way. 570 
Nor therefore is the mariner reftrain'd | 
From walking perfectly at liberty, 

Or to the right on deck, or to the left ; 

Backwards or forward ; to aſcend the maſt, 

Or to explore the hold: in every caſe 

Motion, Collifion, Reſt, or Change, of courſe 
Alike prevail; whether the place, which holds 

The bodies ſubjeR to theſe accidents, 

Move, or be ſtill : the common vehicles 

Nor prejudice the motion, or the reſt, $0 
Of that which they convey. To ſtand, to lie, 
To creep, to go, to run, to fly is equal, 

Whether the Earth quieſcent, or the ſhip, 

Be ſtill for ever, or for ever ſpeed. 

The ſame the nature of the following wave, 
Whether the Earth be mov'd, or motionleſs : 

For if the earth move rapid, though unfelt, 

Alike the ambient atmoſphere proceeds 

With inoffenſtve, ſtill obſequiouſneſs : 

Alike the broad, vaſt zone of water moves; 390 
As haply ſhall in time more plain appear: 

Yet, if the oracles of Heaven pronounce 

The contrary of our hypotheſis, | 

Our knowledge has no frenzy ſo abſurd 

To war againſt his truth omniſcient, 


Who made the Earth, the Heavens, and all their ws 
ut 
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But not the nature of external things, | 

The laws of the material Univerſe, | | 

Do we contend the Almighty meant to teach 

His people in the ſacred oracles | 60 

But left to Reaſon and diſcloſing Time: 1 

And what by Moses * of the World's Beginning 

Is taught, we own obſcure, and know conciſe j 

Leſs to Philoſophy than Piety 

Dex oted : fill the motion of the Earth 

Is not by Heaven's great ora: les denied. 

Who, when he ſpeaks of war and vanquiſh' d kings, 

Were it to nations r oft for learning fam'd, 

Would to Aſtronomy conform his ſtyle ; 0 

When to the ſubject popular diſcourſe 619 

As truly, and more clearly, repreſents 

The idea to be given ? Shall a chief 

Excite his doubtful followers to arms, 

By telling them, go, confident in might, 

Beneath the conquering arm of Providence; 

Nor fear the number of your enemies, 

Their force, or wiles : for Gop from Heaven gives 

A preſent ſign; the Earth you ſhall behold | 

Staid in her courſe, and ſtanding fixt in Heaven. 

Will not CoPERNICus, PYTHAGORAS, 620 

And NEwToON's ſelf, when of Phenomena © 

They ſpeak, conform to the appearances, 

Not to the Fact and philoſophic Cauſe ? 

Thus the Sun riſes to Philoſophers, 

Alike of Prorous r or NEwTON's ſchool; 
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Nor Calculation diſagrees in ought : 
Thus to the ſubject wiſely they will ſpeak, 
And thus diſtinctly to the popular uſe; 
In different ſtyle when they explain the truth, 
And when they ſpeak of viſible effects: 630 
Vet in this difference conſiſtent ſtill. | 
When of the Syſtem the great Law they teach, | 
And all the lucid order, which pervades 
The works of Nature, then, and only then, 
They quit the appearance; but, when Hiſtory .. 
Speaks to the people, ſhall we wreſt her ſpeech 
From pure and ſimple perſpicuity 
To pedantry unworthy of the ſchools ? _ | 
Be rigid to the words, the Sun muſt ſtand 2 
In Gibeon, and the Moon mult reſt her orb, 642 -- 
Sojourning in the Vale of Ajalon. _ 
Thus Reaſon, Scripture, and Philoſophy 
Are found concordant, when the literal Sound 
Is not our idol, but the Senſe rever'd. 


Now let us ſeek the Meaſure of the Earth. 
What is the circling Line which comprehends 
Its ample ſphere z what the Diameter 
Which, through the Centre from the Surface, ſtrikes , in 
Directly to the ſuperficial point Y 
Oppos'd ?—and whence antient ſagacity | 6 50 E 
Trac'd the Dimenſions of our World entire? : 7 
Thence, riſing by like effort, we explore I 
The Magnitudes of various orbs remote, 
oy which Earth finks with all her pride compar 'd. 
The 
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The fathers of Chaldzan lore, who liv'd 
Inhabitants of an extended plain, 
Free to the ſkies, and peaceably enjoy'd 
In length of days the Providence of Heaven, 
EFirſt gave the Stars their order and their names; 
And by ſymbolic forms characteriz d: 66g 
For to the eye propitious, and the mind, 
Smil'd the bland zther in perpetual calm, 
And cloudleſs as the Throne of fabled Jove: 
Therefore, their induſtry by meafur'd bounds 
Limited the great Circle of the Heavens, 
Number'd its Regions, and the Compals ſet 
On the vaſt Concave. In four equal parts, 
From the blithe Ram round to the frozen Fiſh, 
Their Circle they divided; and each fourth 
Ninety degrees was deſtin'd to contain, 670 
As from the Eaſt to Weſt the order ran; a 
And from this Circle, drawn to either pole, 
Ninety degrees alike the ſettled ſpace ; 
A QUADRANT named; fince it includes exact 
The fourth of the entire Circumference, 
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This once perform'd, it ſeem'd diſgrace to man, 
If, when his ſearching thought ſo far had rov'd, 
And his ſtrict induſtry triumph'd fo high, 

The Earth, on which he liv'd, unknown ſhould rel 

And he a ſtranger to his native glebe; 680 

Whoſe Eye explo1'd, whoſe Compaſs mark a the 
Heavens. 

Shall he be ignorant of kindred men, 
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Of bordering ſtates unknowing and unknown? 

But while or torpid Cold, or' fiery Heat, 

Or the dire Monſters of unbounded wilds, 

Was held a barrier to deſir'd acceſs, | 

Invincible, o'er mueh the greateſt part 

Of this our Globe; and worſe barbarity 

O'er mighty realiny inhoſpitably frown'd, * 
What to the winged veſſel was denied, 690 
Nor yet the venturous foot dar'd to explore, 
The mind's anticipating: forte ſubdued, | 
And found in Heaven a'meafure for the Earth : 
For, when the foot on the Afyrian plain 

Travel'd directly North, and number'd miles, 
Thirty twice told, and near a ſeventh beyond, 
And to the Polar Star his Aſtrolabe 

Directed, he obſerv'd the Pole was riſen 

By one degree; thence, Southward from the point 
Whence he commenc'd his journey, travelling, 700 
He found the Pole by one degree was funk: 

Thus long experience learnt, that ſeventy miles, 
One half excepted, meaſur'd a degree 

On the celeſtial Globe, to the convex 
Of the Earth transferr'd: this number multiplies, 
By the diviſions which the Quadrant holds, 

And that four times repeated, gives the Earth 

A great Circumference ; in ample line 

Twenty-five thouſand miles, if Earth poſſeſs d 

The equal figure of a perfect Globe: 710 
Trom thence Archimedean wiſdom takes 

A ird, and a ſinall portion adds beyond, 
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And thus produces the Diameter; ; | | 


Which, as a mile computes our diſtances, +. ns 
Serves to compute the diſtance of each ſphere | 

In the great ſyſtem of our folar train : 

Nor mountains, nor impenetrable deeps 

Obſtruct the philoſophic eye; which views 


The axis of our Globe, and meets the line; \ 


Hove er to fight inſcrutable and loſt. _ 720 


Hence let us riſe, and to the Heavens compare 
This Earth, the Theatre of human pride, | 
Ambition's Univerſe ! Here Hiſtory 5 
Expatiates; here the Geographic Muſe, 

Exulting, points to ample provinces, 


Kingdoms, and empires; here the inſatiate ſword | 


Gorges on hourly hecatombs of men; 

And, for theſe fragments of a ſpeck, the car 
Draws the triumphant conqueror, ſublime, | 
In.envied ſtate, exalted as a god: 730 
For this bold Commerce ſpreads the reſtleſs gal, 
And to new points ſtretches her aching eye; 
Iſles and ideal continents, O maſs, 

Great and ſtupendous, if the groveling ſoul 

Cling ant- like to the hillock ! But how ſmall 

If to the ſtarry Univerſe compar' d 

Even a Point; an Atom! Multiply 

The mighty aggregate of land and ſea 


Ten thouſand by ten thouſand times; proceed tA 


Till Computation famts beneath the toil, 740 
And Induſtry herſelf cries out * no more; | 
Still, 
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Still, to a little portion of the whole, 

The amazing aggregate is like the Mite © 

To all the Planetary worlds: nor Toil, 

Nor Penetration, with her angel ken, 

Can note proportion. Were not all the'orb, 

Which Earth in annual progreſs comprehends, 

A very nothing to the Univerſe, 

Some difference diſtinctly might be found, 
And not an equal hemiſphere of Heaven, 750 
Into fix ſigns divided, fill appear FIN ANNARS 
O'er all the Globe: nor leſs two Stars oppos'd, 

In Taurus this, and that in Scorpio, 

Of kindred ſplendor and of rival ſtate, 

In their apparent magnitude, evince 

This awful truth, - Watch, ſoldier, from thy tower ; 
Lift up thine eye, unwearied mariner, | 
Wherever upon Earth, or Ocean fix'd : 

When one is riſing from the Eaſtern wave, 

The other in the Weſtern ſea deſcends: 760 
Therefore, nor mountains, nor atrial capes, 

Nor Earth entire, is ought in eſtimate, 

When balanc'd with the Heavens: greater the ſpeck, 
Which on the ſun- beam dances, when compar'd 


With Taurus, or the Alps, or Caucaſus ; 


Or on the blade the dew-drop to the ſea. 


Behold the Sux ! how much in magnitude 
Above the Earth, hereafter we explore— 
Great as he is, and to ſo many worlds 
The e ſource of Light, ſcarce does he ſeem to us, 
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Full in unclouded majeſty reveal'd, 771 
Beyond the brief dimenſions of a Foot. 94 
But, ſhould he lift thee to his flaming Throne, 
How from that eminence would Earth appear, 
If viſible; yet to the Orb, through which 
Obſequious Planets move beneath his reign, 
How ſmall the Sun! And to the ſtarry WHoLE 
The Solar Stem ſhrinks dimenſionleſs. 


This is that ſeat of beaſts, of birds, of men, 
The Earth ! * How much of this confin'd domain 380 
Surrounding Ocean covers, and the ſea, 
Fretting with inroad the Herculean ſtraits, 
The watry mound 'tween Furope and tne tract 
Of Africa. Add the Arabian gulph; _ 
| The Caſpian ; add the vaſt Heſperian lakes, 
The ſtretch of -pivers; ruſhing cataracts 
From headlong heights ; add ſubterranean ſprings; 
And the great main, outſpread beyond the line, 
To the chill limits of the Southern Pole, | 
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f Poſſeſſor of the fourth of this our Globe: 790 
| While thoſe encroach, theſe hold the buried world 


| Beneath their floods: what yet remains of Earth ? 
| Say how much hide the boundleſs ſands ; how much 
Swells into hills incultivate, and rocks: | 
Uſeful indeed, and worthy of the hand 
Of perfect Wiſdom; but to no aſſay 
Yielding, tor ever ſteril, and condemn'd 
To ſilent deſolation. Look how much 
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Peſtilent air infedts; how much the Sun 

Scorches; how much is bound in ſtagnant cold; 800 
Deſert how much, and barren; or of plagues 

Fi uitful; of poiſonous herbs and yenom'd beaſts, 
Yet thele or care ſubdues, and prudent toil, 

Or habit reconciles; much is by good 

Compenſated : mild zephyrs there, the ſweets 

Of rich abundance ; there a length of day, 

Firmneſs of body, and intrepid fouls ; 

Clear and ſagacious thought: here medicine, 

From baneful drugs, extracting latent health, 

And from the ſeeds of death producing life. $10 
But Man, the worſt of evils is to Man ; 

Earth in itſelf, however ſmall compar'd, 

Is ample for us, creatures of a day; 

Poor, ſelf-deſtroying, vain inhabitants 

Nor needs to bathe in blood the civil ſword, 

For barren triumph over ſlaughter'd friends, 

Or uſeleſs empire in a ſoil remote. 

O ſhame, O madneſs of all graſping man! 

Look on the ſpot, where Glory ſpreads her plume, 
Anger, Revenge, and Hate; Deſire and Fear 3820 
Mingle in tempeſt ; Treachery and Force 

Conſpire; and Nature in eternal war 

Anticipates the univerſal wreck, 
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BE EM 
THE PLANETS. 


OW, my EUDOSIA, to a nobler ſcene. 
Now, leaving mortal cares, the fieles of Heaven, 
Free, and ſublime, and pure, as is thy mind, 

We range. Nor ſhall the toil of DEzpaLvus 
Be call'd in aid; nor for our flight be us'd 5 
The wings of the Triptolemean car; 

Nor mountains, heap'd on mountains, ſcale the ſkies, 
Lead me, O fair and wiſe! point to my view 

The wonders of the Heavens, well known to thee 
Correct, refine, and animate my ſong : 

While in the paths we tread, where Atlas rear d 
His head above the cloud; where Hercules 

Fix'd the great pillars of eternal fame 

Where Contemplation's heavenly fire was ſeiz'd, 
Illuſtrious theft! by bold Prometheus; 15 
Where Cepheus, Perſeus, and Andromeda, 

And the tam'd ſhepherd of the Latmian hill, 

Have planted their high name amidſt the ſtars; 

And where, unmix'd with fable, ſhines rever'd 

Thy name, PYTHaGORAs *; and thine, O Sage, 
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And O, in what a flood of glory ſtrikes 
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Whom Pruſſia * ſtill ſhall boaſt; nor yield the palm 
To Greece; nor more admire the glory ſpread 

By martial fame around her FREvERIC. 

O Friend of letters and philoſophy, 

Upon whoſe awful brow Minerva's wreath, 25 
Twin'd with the brighteſt crown that Mars could give, 
Beams with ſuperior radiance ! thou, well pleas'd, 
Wilt bow the conqueror's laurels to the man, 
Whom philoſophic dignity exalts. 

The great NEWTONIAN * Star our ravifh'd eye 
Nor ſhall thy guidance not conduct our feet, 

O honour'd SHEPHERD ® of our later days 

Whom from the flocks, while thy untutor'd ſoul, 


Mature in childhood, trac'd the ſtarry courſe, 33 
ASTRONOMY, enamour'd, gently led 


Through all the ſplendid labyrinths of Heaven; 
And taught thee ber ſtupendous laws ; and. cloath'd 


In all the light of fair ſimplicity, 


Thy apt expreſſion.— Hail, ye friends of men 

Who, while ye liv'd on Earth, rang'd Heaven, and 
brought 

The Hours, the Days, the Vear to regulate 

The life of mortals ; taught the doubtful ſhip, 

Secure, to ſteer the amen able deep: 

And bath'd the mind, immers'd in ignorance, 45 

In the pure river of celeftial truth; | 

That they might know theirſelves, the World, the Sire 

Ot univerſal being: and thus rise, 
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Fruitful of good, by gradual advance 

The golden age of wiſdom and of bliſs. 

Thine be the praiſe of ever-growing worth, 

O, my EUDO SIA! Thus the ſtars are won; 
Thus all the heroes of Philoſophy 0 

Have triumph'd over fate, and bleſs d mankind. 


We ſee by night the lucid Hoſt of Heaven 55 
Unveil'd ; and through the gloom unnumber'd beams: 
Pour on the eye; and, far as mortal view | 
May trace, diſcloſe the palaces of Gods : 

Yet not too much truſt to appearances, 

Whoever would behold the form of truth 

In all her native beauty: for the ſanſe, 

Fallacious, often deviates; till the foul, 

Exerting her ſupreme prerogative, 

Diſpel the mitt: and, brighter than the Sun, 

Nature ſhines forth, reveal'd in all her charms, &g 


If to the ſight we truſt, whatever ſtar 
Strikes on the viſion from yon azure height, 
Revolves in one great orb with daily whirl “: 
But if to ſight clear Reaſon lends her ray, 
Then varied diſtances, and different ranks, 
And diverſe motions. are beheld diſtinct ; 
Which to one orb would raſhly be refer'd, 
And to one orb already have been prov'd 
Not to belong ; which Evidence more full 


be V. note. 
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Through the long period of a thouſand years; 
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Hereafter ſhall illuſtrate beyond doubt, 75 
Though Incredulity herſelf were judge. 


Yet, though the motion, diſtance, magnitude 
Of heavenly bodies thus diverſified, 
Midſt order feaſts with rich variety 
The ſtill enquiring, ſtill delighted mind, 
We dream not that the Stars chooſe each his courſe ; 
As in the ſea the fiuny habitants 
By native impulſe, and ſelf-moving will: 
For, to the movements of the living world, 
Free range agrees, direct or retrogade ; | 85 
Now to the right, now to the left inclin'd ; 
Now ſtraight, now curve; irregular and prompt 
To every changing impulſe of the ſenſe: 
And intervals of ſweet returning reſt 
Are theirs; but ever circular the curve, 
Conſtant the progreſs of thoſe Stars which move, 
And undiſturb'd the ſtation of the fixt, 


Except ſo far as the eternal law - 8 
Of Gravitation's univerſal force 99 
May act on theſe; incredible how ſlow. | 
For not unſteady or precarious laws 
Rule Heaven; nor ſpace uncertain; nor return, 
At vague, inconſtant period, is allowed 
To the unwearied meſſengers of light, 
The planetary Worlds: and, as the form 
Of animals by Nature's plaſtic hand 
Is to their ſeveral ſituation turn d; 
: . £4 Their 
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Their temper, life, and ſervices deſign'd ; | 
So to the movement of the Stars is given 105 
Adapted ſhape, compact and uniform, 

Free for progreſſion ; aptly to diffuſe 

Light on all ſides ordain'd; nor leſs to fait 

Rotation, than for periodic courſe ; 

Sublime and beautiful, a Sphere complete. 


Since, therefore, nor ſpontaneous motion reigns, 
Nor Chance the Stars directs—ideal Being 


Worſhipped by credulous Impiety— © 5 80 
But fix'd their periods, and unchang'd their laws, 
Their motion conſtant, figure uniform; 115 


Remains that one eternal Mind preſide, 
Impel, direct, and hmit all their courſe, 


See we how in the midſt ive ſhining orbs 

Appear to wander, circling round the Sun. 

Firſt, Mercury, rarely beheld, and hid 

Beneath the neighbouring radiance of his beam; 
Seeming to glance upon the fervent goal 

In the fwift flight of his impatient wheel: 

Then the bright Star, the harbinger of day, 
Which, when ſhe leads the lovely hour of Eve, 125 
Is Venus, queen of joy: inferior Earth | 
Borrows the cheering ray, O Sun ! from thee, 
Sovereign and parent, animating all : | 

Next Mars, of fiery red; and Jupiter, 

Of vivid luſtre in his ample orb: 1 N 
Saturn, the laſt with faint and livid ray 0 
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Slow moving in the Syſtem's utmoſt bound. 

Far above theſe, the Glory of the Heavens, | 
With thouſand lights, ſheds ſplendor through the duſk, 
And drives far off the horrors of the night ; 135 
Leſt darkling, the loſt traveller ſhould err, 

Or the wide ſeas the mariner deceivez _ 

And that the Wiſdom, Goodneſs, Power of Gop 
To mortals may be known ; and Nature ſpeak 

Her great Creator; and through all her bounds 

His every work or learn, or teach his praiſe, - 

What, then, with theſe examples may become 

Man, before whom the Deity hath ſet 

This boundleſs ſcene ? Shall he not cultivate 

"The ſeeds of Truth and Peace? Shall he not dwell 145 
With genuine, active Piety, and gain N 

The habit and the temper of that life, 

For which he is deſign'd ?—the life of Gods! 
Looking ſublime to the high ſeat of bliſs, 

Where neither Sickneſs, Grief, nor anxious Care 
Diſturb the pure ſerene ; but Eaſe ſecure, 

And Life, unknowing of decay or end, 

And Peace, and Love reſide; and the great Power, 
Eternal Virtue, driven by our crimes 

From Earth to her corruptleſs manſion—Heaven. 155 
Hither our journey; here our ſacred Port; 

Hither, diidaining every obſtacle 

Of terror or allurement, let us tend, 


i Meanwhile, ſo far as human duties grant, 
And the bleſt care to benefit mankind 3 k 
| Nor 
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— Nor little ſerves Matheſis to that end, 

And the fair Study of Aſtronomy 

Let us admire this ample theatre, 

Let us revere the glorious Univerſe, | | 
His Temple, who pervades immenſity. i6g 
Nor thou, a ſtranger, wilt approach; nor me 

The attempt can fail to pleaſe, Great is the taſk, 
Arduous, long, and little trod the way; 

But rich the fount, and by Urania lov'd, 

Which he, who perſeveres, ſhall taſtez imbued 
With immortality. Amidſt the din 

Of Avarice and Strife {ſweet is the view _ | 
To turn the eye, pain'd with our country's woes, 
From guilt, diſhonour, miſery, and blood, 

To Heaven. O ENGLAND! re- aſſume thy ſtrength 
Of innocence, thy independent ſpirit; 176 
Look to the Stars, and rule within thy ſphere | 
Of ſelf-dominion ; cheriſh Liberty, 

And be the friend of nations—not the ſcourge : 
Then ſhalt thou reign pre-eminent, and loy'd, 

Till the vaſt fabric of the World expire. 


The PER10Ds * of the PLANETS to diſcern, 
Nice is the toil; but not inglorious, 
Firſt, winged Mercury i in haſte revolves; 
Three months, with little ſpace beyond, include 18 5 
His Circuit: Venus, in an ampler orb, 
Meaſures eight months : Mars, free, expatiates 
Tao lunar years: imperial Jupiter 
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Nearly twelve years, fach as our annual courſe 
Numbers, within his mighty orb includes: 

While Saturn, to the dreary marge exil'd, - 
Requires thrice ten to fill his flow career. 

Nor Poetry theſe numbers will diſdain, 

Since Harmony, her ſiſter, theſe approves; 

In perfect ſcale moſt muſically true: 19% 
So ſweet a concert regulates the ſpheres. 


 Juſtly, O KePLER! are the ides of May “* 


Rever'd, which taught to thee this wondrous truth, 
Whatever the Octobrian ides may boaſt, | 
Which gave the ſecond Homer to mankind, 

Thine ſhall not yield, nor boaſt inferior fame: 
Whatever praiſe the ides of March demand, 

When godlike BxuTvus ſmote his tyrant friend, 
And paid the price he valued more than life, 

Jo purchaſe SACRED LiBERTY for Rome; 205 
Short was that Liberty, and ſoon obſcur'd, 

Soon quench'd by days malign, and men of fraud: 
But the pure beams of thy diſcovery, 


Nor fraud, nor time extinguiſh or obſcure. 


*T was thine to mark the track, and point the way, 

Fated for NEwToN ; whom Aftronomy 

Will'd to explain her laws divine, and draw 

Order, Proportion, Beauty, Greatneſs, Truth, 

Science, and Virtue from the Heavens to Earth, 
Hear, then, O ſtudious of the Harmony, 215 


Which leads our ſyſtem in myſterious train! ; 
Hear, and receive the great KEPLERIAN rule, 
„v. note, 
Such 
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Such as the Cube of numbers that expreſs 
The diftance of each planetary Sphere, 
Such is the Square of periodic time. 


Now, therefore, now explore the diſtances; 
And, as the ſhadow of a ſtaff can ſpeak. _ 
The height of the proud Memphian pyramid, 
Learn by analogy to comprehend c | 
How diſtant are the planets. K.EPLER now, 243 
HALLEY, and NRwWTex our bright Cynoſyre, 
Lend their conſpiring rays, and teach to find 
The Parallax, or angle of degrees 
Of Earth ſeen from the Sun : the aſſiſtant tube 
Of GALILEO on the taſk attends; 
Not yet two Centuries the boaſt of Earth. 
Thus much appears: the angle, which we ſeeks 
Is moſt in the Horizon, for it then 
Is right; and thus our object is to find 
'The Horizontal Parallax diſtinct ; 238 
Which, by the Quadrant and the optic tube, | 
Yields to our ſearch : and, if this Parallax 
Give to the Radius of the Earth, no more 
Than as tao ſeconds of a juſt degree, 
Even by this the diſtance from the Sun 
Is eighty millions of our miles complete: 
As true proportion clearly will evince. 
Now ſeck we Mercury, how far remote, 
Comparing when moſt diſtant from the Sun, 


His place as noted on the Earth; and this, | 245 


\djuſting to the ſolar ſtation, view'd 
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Alike from Earth, che diſtance is obtain 'd, 
Unleſs fo far as the Mercurian orb 
Deceives, eccentric in a ſmall degree. 


And the ſame rule to Venus will apply: 


For, howſoever in the practice nice, 

The principle of Parallax is clear, 

Simple, and certain, reſting on this baſe 

Of evident and ſelf-evincing truth: 

That objects, as they grow remote, are ſeen 25x 
By rays inceſſantly converging more : 

And thus the Angle is diminiſhed fill, 


As the retiring object ſhuns the ſight. 


Of Jove the diſtance, and the magnitude, 
The GALILEAN tube determines beſt ; 
Obſerving his bright cohort of faithful guards, 
Juſtly entitled his Satellites. 


But of all means to trace the latent truth, 


None more approv'd, or of more happy thought, 
Than that which Venus, to the curious gaze 265 


Of philoſophic eyes, affords : though rare, 
In tran/it o'er the Sun's illuſtrious diſk, 

She paſſes, and to us beheld, appears 

Spoil'd of reflected light, in ebon ſhade : 

Nor to our age has fate denied this ſcene. 
Grant me the prompt attention of the mind, 
While I deſcribe events, untaught to yield 


To the ſoft graces of poetic lore, 
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This ſpectacle HorRox * beheld the firſt: 


Withdrew, as meriting an higher ſphere. 


A century and forty years have paſs d $2 
Since that conſpicuous æra: the return 


Of the diſtinguiſh'd ſcene HALLEY * foretold ; 


Which now the lapſe of nineteen years has pals'd : 
England and rival France, admiring, watch'd 

The important prodigy 3 ; when the fixth day 

Had dawn'd propitious on the Junian month. 

Let me explain the cauſe and the deſign | 
Which pointed Obſervation's eagle eye 225 
To this Phænomenon; and thou direct, | 

O FERGUSON ! than whoſe no beam more clear 


Pierces the gloom, where Science 4s conceal'd. 


Firſt, then, is manifeſt, that Parallax 
Denotes the difference of the real place 
From the apparent; in meridian height 


It vaniſhes; increaſing ſtill from thence | 


To the Horizon : hence, we learn the Moon, 
What is her ſize and diſtance from the Earth. 


Of all the other Planets with like eaſe; 


Were they not ſo remote, as ſcarce to yield 
Angles diſcernible to human ſight ; 
Though beſt ſupported by the Optic art : 

But the conjunction of the Star of Fve 

With the all-radiant Sun, more evident, 
More certain gives the diſtance to be known. 


* Y, note, 


* 


Whom, to the Earth ſcarce ſhewn, inclement Fate 27 " 


A kindred mode might trace the diſtances 293 
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If conſtantly, at each conjunction paſs'd 

| O'er the Sun's diſk, the mild Hefperian Star, 

| Of theſe conjunctions in the inferior orb, 30 
Leſs than ſix hundred days give the return; 

So often would her tranſit o er the Sun 

Be to the Earth conſpicuous : but two points 

Of the Ecliptic, by her orbit cut, 

| Alone admit this rare eclipſe: and theſe 

5 Of Venus are the Nodes; a term refery'd 

For uſe more general, when. we ſpeak the cauſe 
18 Which veils the Moon within the ſhade of Earth, 

I | or hides the Sun by Luna interpos d: 
N | At every other time ſhe glides above 313 
Vvncen, or paſſes unobſerv' beneath, _/ 


Mi If, then, the parallactic angle fall, 
1 | As lateſt obſervation teſtifies, 

: Eight ſeconds on the ſolar diſk allowed 
1 The juſt encreaſe of a fix-hundredth part alone: 
The diſtance thus of Venus from the Sun . 
Ts ſeventy millions nearly of our miles: 

An hundred makes the Earth's withdraw but five 1 ? 
And thus, obferving the KzyLERtan law, 

The diſtance of the rapid Mercury 325 
Is more than half of that which the fair orb | 
Of Venus, from the Sun in line direct, 

Traces: and Mars, by more than twice, exceeds 
The diſtance of his favourite ſtar : much more 
The Jow:an light is diſtant from the Earth, 
Since nigh eig times the diſtance, which divides 


The 
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The ſphere of Venus from the ſolar ray, 
He wanders in his ample ſpace : beyond, 
| Stern Saturn holds his ſolitary reign, 
In miles nine bundred millions from the Sun, 335 


43 


* 


Think of theſe orbs; the ſpeed! Saturn, who moves 
$loweſt, exceeds incredibly the flight | 
With which the cannon hurls the balls of death, N 
And levels proudeſt turrets in the duſt:—- : | 
For ſcarce that ſpeed equals the fortzeth part | | | 
Of Saturn's progreſs ; though allow d to fly 
Nearly five bundred miles within the hour : 

But Jupiter in his velocity 

One fourth exceeds : and Mars impetuous lies 

With nearly tire the ſpeed of rapid Jove: 345 
Our Earth by more than thrice exceeds the courſe 

Of Saturn in velocity; while moves 

The ſilver- footed Venus with a bound 

Fourfold more rapid than the tardy God: 


And Mercury, in full career, outſtrips 
The progreſs of the chill Saturnian ſtar 


Exceeding in one hour his range of foe: | 
Scarce in tao hund ed hours the fiery ball, | 
Urging its frreſiſtible career 17 

As ſwift as when it fled the carmon's mouth, 355 

Would paſs the ſpace which Mercury in one. 


13 


25 


The computation will proceed the ſame, | 
Of Diſtance and Velocity, to him | 
Who the Diameter, as ſeen from Earth, | 

| F 2 Of 
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Of Jupiter or Saturn would explore: | 
And thus the periodic Square agrees 
With the cub'd diſtance : thus but know the times 
In which two Planets in their Orbit roll, 

\ And their reſpective diſtances are known. 
Hence too, we learn that Earth, revolving, moves 365 
About the Sun : for certainly the Moon 
Revolves around the Earth: and if the Sun, 
Revolving, circled round the central Earth, 
Should not the periodic times conform, 
Proportion'd to the diſtance by this law? 
But near three hundred times the Sun exceeds 
The diſtance of the Moon : and thus the time 
Of his full period were four centuries, 
And fifty years exceeding, by the rule 4" 
Of Diſtance and adjuſted Period. - - 375 
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But not the annual motion is alone 
Given to the Planets; on their axle each, 
Whirl'd by progreſſive force, for ever rolls: 
This to the ſenſe in Mars is evident; 
In Jupiter and Venus: thus the Moon 
Rotates: and thus the Earth: Earth, in the ſpace 
Which meaſures to our ſenſes Day and Night 
Of tæwice twelve hours: the other Planets each 
In varied ſpace; a day and night to them: 1 
The Earth and Mars nearly in equal time 385 
Whirl round their ſeveral axis: while the Moon, 
In ſlow rotation, ſpends nigh thirty days: 
And Venus by few days in ſmaller ſpace, 
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Wheels her ſelf-balanc'd ſphere : the mighty Sun 
Scarcely exceeds the circling time allowed 

To the light axle of the Evening Star: 

But, ſwift beyond conception, Jupiter 

In nine ſhort hours whirls his enormous orb. 

Nor lightly the Rotation of the Earth 

Affects her ſpheric form: for hence the whirl, 395 
Swifteſt where moſt at diſtance from the Poles, - 
Reduces the diminiſh'd gravity 

And highelt here the force centrifugal. 

Thus Earth becomes a per o:d oblate ; 

And therefore Pendulums beneath the line 

More flowly vibrate. Menſuration laſt, ' 

Of equatoreal with the polar ſpace 

Compar'd, eſtabliſhes the theory, 

And teſtifies, what countleſs proofs declare, 

The fine exactneſs of NEWTONIAN art “. 495 
Far more the equatoreal axe of Fowe 

Exceeds his Polar: ſuch the fiery ſpeed 


Of his diurnal orb, more rapid found 


In vaſt rotation, than progreſſive courſe. 


Conſider now the various Magnitude - 
Of the great bodies in our Syſtem plac'd ; 
And, leſt Exaggeration ſeem to err, 
Suppoſe the Diſtance by one /ixth beneath 
The former computation, ſtill the Sun 
Nearly eight hundred thouſand miles will fill 413 
In vaſt Diameter: while Jupiter | 
A tenth of this great line nearly completes ; 
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4 - EUDOSIA. Bock l 
And thus contains, in ſolid magnitude, * 
The thouſandth part of the ſtupendous Sun: 
As Earth the thouſandth part of Jupiter. 
Saturn our Earth fx hundred times exceeds : 
And Veaus nearly equals : ruddy Mars, 
Inferior far, ſcarcely bur thouſand miles 
O'erpaſſes in Diameter: yet leſs » © - 
The Sphere of fiery Mercury ; and near 4; 
The Moon in magnitude, whoſe total orb 

Hardly 1 82 the F ieth part of Earth. 


65 
The Diſfauce, Period, ſeveral Amplitude 

Are meaſur'd thus of the amazing orbs, 

Which grace our SYSTEM. EOMETRY, 

Of humble ſource, and — . | 

To comprehend thy heaven-extended reign ! 

O Friend of human life! Shall I believe 

The Muſe to thee averſe, or think of thee 

As hoſtile to the Muſe : ſweet the conſent 435 L 


Of lovely arts; the elegant, the deep, | T 


The popular, and the retir'd, combine L 1 


In friendly Union and true Harmony; 
Supported and adorned by mutual aid: 
Fair ſymmetry, and rational delight, ; 
In truth and order plac'd their common end. © 
Shall the Muſe rather, from her facred height, 
Deſcend to breathe the ſtrain of guilty joys; 

And bow to Avarice, to Luxury, 
To Fraud, to Violence: and flatter Kings; 445 
And praiſe their triumph o'er ſubverted laws, 
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The venal Senate, and the Land enſtav d? ORE. 
The mighty works, the praiſe of the Supreme, 
Theſe be it her's to fing ; her Glory this, 

To chant the wonders of the Univerſe, 

And give the Arts, which grace and bleſs our life, 
Eternal memory ; and repreſent 

Their living image in its brighteſt form: 

Her's be it to exalt the heroic band, | 
Whom not the trophies rear'd by cruel guite, 455 
Not the mad triumph of the bleeding field, 

And nations, ſunk in death and ſervitude, 
Diſtinguiſh ; but the deeds of peace and truth: 
Theſe, ſhe will celebrate, whom ſhe hath ſeen 

Thy Friends, divine Philoſophy, and true . 
To Nature; low'd of Virtue and of God. 

O, in what verſe ſhall I record your names, 

Ye Stars of human race But, ſince your fouls 


Are far beyond mortal reward or praiſe, 


Let us aſpire, ſo far as beſt we may, _ 
To imitate : and now, proceeding, mark 
The veſtiges your honour'd feet have left. 


We ſaid the SUN upon his Center turn d: 
This by apparent ſpots is manifeſt, 
Retiring and returning to our view, 
At meaſur'd periods on his orb of fire : 
Sometimes ſo wide encroaching, that the Earth 


| Meaſures one third of their diameter. 


Yet not the Sun by their encroachment ſhines 
With leſſen' d beauty, or appears to loſe 475 
: | of 
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Of heat or ſplendor : as a grain of ſand 


' Deforms not the bright ſurface which preſents, 


In ample model, this our globe of Earth. 
Of Mercury, the great vicinity | 

To the reſplendent fountain of the day ; 
Of Saturn the remoteneſs, haply veil, 
And long may veil, the rotatory courſe. 


But not Rotation and the annual courſe, - 
And the ſoft luſtre of attendant Moons, 
Are the ſole means which give the planets Light, 48 
Temper their Seaſons, and diſpenſe their Day: 
Their ſeveral Orbits, wondrouſly inclin d 
To the Ecliptic, and their Axle turn'd 
To their reſpective Orbits, point the hand 
Of perfect Wiſdom : Venus, moſt of all, 
Inclines her axle in her ſolar road; 
But to the Ecliptic is her orbit bent 
With gentler inclination; long her days, 
Since leſs than tex meaſure complete her year; 
And various are the ſeaſons, which advance 495 
In quick proceſſion round her cheerful orb : 
The inclination ſmall, or none, which bends 
Thy axle, Mars; and little ſeems oblique 
Thy orbit: little is the bent, if ought, 
Which turns the axle of thy car, O Fove! 


Wheeling in ſpacious.progreſs through the n ö 
Or tracts exceeding far this globe of ours, 


Near both thy poles muſt ſuffer horrid night 


For the long period of /ix frozen years. 


But 
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But what the light, imparted by the gun 305 
To theſe attendant planets, now remams - | 
J hat we behold ; and note their ſurfaces, . 
Darkling, or vivid with the potent ray. | 


Seven times the light, which gilds our Moon, in- 
fla mes 


The fiery ſphere of ardent Mercury te” 


While Venus, brilliant with a double ſhare 

Of ſolar ſplendor more than beams on us, 

Graces the Heavens: Mars has but half our light 
Pour'd on his denſe, refractive atmoſphere : 

And Jupiter gains ſcarce a thirtteth part; 575 
Yet quick returns compenſate, and a Night 

Illumin'd by four Moons, aſſiduous ſtill 

To ſhed ſucceſſive light, and cheer his globe 

On every ſide ; except the Poles alone; 

And theſe the Sun never abandons far, 

But ſojourns on the horizontal marge 

In kind vicinity, indulging light : 

Saturn reteives a #inetieth part alone 

Of the all-cheering light on Earth diffus'd; ; 
But foe refulgent Worlds ſolace the Sphere, 525 
With diflances and periods ſtrictly true | 
To the great law, O KrvLe, trac'd by thee! 

And how 1lluſtrious is the ring, which girds 

His ample orb! amazing Zone of Light! 

Auxiliar to the circling Moons that wait 

Upon the mighty Planet. This ſublime, 

This glorious Zone, which thus ſurrounds the ſphere 
G Of 
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of Saturn, philoſophic eyes have deem'd 


A numerous band of bright Satellites; +» 
Contiguous ſeeming to the ſight : as oft 

To the admirer of the rural ſcene, + 

A verdant cluſter of fair riſing trees ; 
Though, to the nearer eye, their intervals 
Give ſpacious freedom for each [youthful ſtem 
To ſpread the vaſt luxuriance of its ſhade : 


Others in this, as in the various change 
Boeheld in Jupiter, with awe collect 


The tokens of that dread viciſſitude, 


Which not content to triumph over Earth, 


And all that it inherit, ranges Heaven, 
Deluges Planets, fires eccentric Worlds, 

And in chaotic Darkneſs buries Suns: 

Theſe judge the girdle of the mighty Star, 
But the remaining fragment of a globe, 

That once was Saturn; till by ſudden ſhock 
Of inundation broken: nor the SUN 

Is thought to want a like inveſtiture, 

To which conjecture has referr'd the Light, 
Like the pale gleamings of the comet's train, 
Which near the Zodiac beams, when Equinox 
Holds the juſt balance : but unnumber'd riſe 
'The pleaſing prodigies in Heaven and Earth, 
Which philoſophic Certainty deſpairs 

To call her own, or trace the ambiguous cauſe, 
But, whatſoever various cauſe of light 


: Gilds the Saturnian ſphere, upon our Earth, 


Sufficient that a ſingle guard attends, 


335 
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Diſpenſing nightly radiance: while her days, 

So well attemper'd, and her moderate ſphere 
35 And diſtance nor exceſſive, nor too ſmall, 565 
Haply entitle her to claim, with cauſe, 
A bleſt pre- eminence o'er other orbs. 


Juſlly conform'd to geometric rule, 
Safely depends upon experienc'd truth _ 
The important principle by which we learn, 
The Planets own their ſeveral Den/itzes, x 
Adapted to their diſtance from the Sun. 
Five times in Denſeneſs yields vaſt Jupiter 


45 To Earth; and Saturn equals not a /ixth : 
While Mercury not ill we may divine 575 
Of Denſity ſuperior to the Earth. 8 


Hence haply varies, in no ſmall degree, 

The quality of light received ; to ſuit 

With the denſe, nearer ſubſtance ; nor conſume 
Its ſolid texture; or reflected dance, 

On the rare ſurface of the more remote, 

By the leſs heavy atmoſphere enlarged. 
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Txt SEASONS AND THE ZODIAC. 


W1TH THE ZONES; THEIR TEMPERATURE, 
AND ITS EPPECTS. 


HUS far, EUDOSTA, have we rang'd at large 

1 Thevaſt of Heaven! but now we lack the rein, 
And from the ſummit of the humbler Earth, 
Bound the immenſity of ambient ſpace, 
And circumſcribe the UN1VERSE ; while breathes 5 
The ſpirit of the animating Sun | 
Upon our toil ; the waving, leafy grove 
Nurtures ſweet contemplation ; and the mead, 
Rich in its verdant honours, all invite 
To view the Globe on which we live, and trace, 
In the fair chryſtal of furrounding Heaven, 
The paths where dance the jocund Hours, and wind 
Their even circles; where the Seaſons ſport ; 
Whence Love, and Venus, and the Graces ſhower 
Delight and joy, and every elegance 15 
Upon us, fayour'd habitants of Earth; : 
And, in their feſtive train, immortal Youth 
Smiles, Patron of the ſtill renewing year, 


Though 
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. Though to theſe ſtudies neither Time, nor Place, 

Seaſon, or Age, or Country diſagree : 

The Temple of the UxivERS to all 0 
Expands her awful portals : and to Man, 

Wherever born, alike a citizen 

Of the great World, equal the privilege | 

To honour Nature, and explore her laws. 25 
Nor does the wintry chill this joy forbid ; 

Nor Summer, darting from the ardent rock, 
Withering, with eye of flame, the torrid ſoil 

Of Mauritania: ATLas, I atteſt : 

Thee witneſs of this truth: thee, frozen North, 
From whom BRARÆ US“ and Copernicus 
Have beam'd upon the Earth : nor, though too fond 
Of arbitrary ſyſtem, rais'd by ſtrength 

And ſubtilty of human wit, in truth 


VUnfounded, and in vair elaborate; 35 


— Nor from an error of a different kind, 

Of truſting to the ſenſe too much, exempt — 

Not thee, O PTOLEMEY, Egypt alone, 

But all the earth, and every age to come, 
Shall boaſt; ſagacious, accurate, and wiſe ! 
We fight not with a foe; Nature we ſeek, 

Who wills that Man be ever friend to Man; 
And that Philoſophy and facred Truth 
Temper our hearts to mutual amity, 


In ſentiment however diſagreed. 45 


An axle through each por k- -produc'd to touch 
The ſtarry Orb, one point ſublune to North, 
x V. note. 
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The other to the South direct oppos'd; 
By name the Arctic and Antarctic ſtil'd, 
We view'in fancy midſt the boundleſs Void: 
Whence, by Degrees nearly twice twelve, remote, 

A Circle runs with appellation borrow'd 

From either Pole: two other ample Lines | 

Cut the great Sphere with more extenſive range; 
Where, by the watry Crab, the Sun aſcends, 88- : 
Lengthening the ſhadows, and protracts the day; 
Till by a gentle bend the echptic curve 

To Capricorn retires, and Darkneſs wins 

Upon our regions : to the Points oppos'd 

Upon theſe Circles, names we give, conform'd | 
To the appearance; ſuch as would agree | | 
If the Sun mov'd, and Earth in central reſt 

Stood. When the former point the Sun commands, 
Since never on the Northern hemiſphere | 
He ſhines with ray ſo full, this zra marks 65 
The Summer Solſtice: the like name we give, | 
And call the circle by its proper term, 

The Summer Tropic, or by Cancer note. 

The Winter Tropic by like cauſe to us 

Is that of Capricorn; by Grecian terms 

Thus dignified, ſince, from the ſtation gain'd, 

The Sun one while to South appears to turn, 
Deſerting us; and then, from South he leaves 

Our W:nter Solftice, and returns to North: 

Theſe circles at an equal diſtance guard 75 
The Equator on each fide; as from the Pole 

The Polar circles ſtand remote; and midft 


From 
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From Eaſt to Weſt, and thence to Eaſt revolv'd, 
Winds equally remote from either Pole, 

Midſt both the Tropies, that diſtinguiſn'd curve, 
The EquinocTiaL or Equator call c. 

To this oblique the ecliptic circle runs, 

Both Tropics interſecting, where they form 

The two ſolſtitial points: thus with five bands 

The Heavens and Earth are mark'd ; at equal ſpace» 
Each ſeparate from each, and dune ä 96 
While two Colures - the one, from Libra drawn, + 
boblique to touch the Polar circle, runs, 

By name the Equinoctial; and the ſecond, - 
Ninety degrees exact from this remote, 

Term'd the Colure ſolſtitial; by theſe 

The Ecliptic in four equal parts is cut, 

To the four Seaſons ſeverally aſſigu'd. 

Within the firſt of theſe great parallels, 

Which thus Urania from the Pole deſcribes, 95 
The frigid Tone is fpread : the temperate, 

Larger by far, within the ſecond reigns; 

But yet of ampler area is the thiru, 

Expanded to the LIN ER: the forrid Zone 

Between our Tropic and the Equator pfac'd : 

The fourth the Southern forrid Zone contains: 

The fifth the temperate though but as one 

Are both the torrid Zones by moſt eſteem'd, 

Since each to each contiguous - and thus 

The Southern temperate becomes the fourth : 205 
Laſt is the frigit Zone beneath the South: 

And theſe to their inhabitants impart, 
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As more oblique, or more direct, they meet 

The ſolar ray, a Winter of their own, 

Or an eternal Summer: little chang'd 

By the revolving Seaſons of the year; 

And what of Cold or Heat the temperate Zone 
Experiences, to them appears compar'd 

Spring, if the frigid Zone were to decide, 

But Vinter if the torrid were the judge. ns; 
Within the temperate, viciſſitude by 
Of Seaſons moſt prevails; delightful change, 
Gradual free from each ſevere extreme! 

When, in the gloomy ſign of Capricorn, 

The Sun faint glances upon us his ray, 

Winter, forth creeping from his Northern . 
Scatters the heavy icicle, and binds 

Reluctant waters in his iron chain 

While Boreas ſhakes the leafleſs wood, and rolls 

The ſtern reſounding billows,o'er the ſea ; 125 


And a dim dawn cloſes the tedious night: 


Then thoſe, who near the adyerſe Pole obſerve 
The Southern Dragon o'er their heads, ſublime, 
Enjoy their Summer, at the time when reigns 

O er us the wintry Seaſon : there the vine 
Shrinks from the ardor of the day, and hides 
Her bluſhing cluſters: and the frolic ſheep, 
Panting, implore the ſnelter of the yale, 


Now, while gay Fancy ſees the Sire of Day 


Journeying in ſovereign Rate his annual road, 135g 


Let us purſue the ſplendid track: behold, 
H Ye, 


+ 
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Ye, who admire the wonders of the Heavens, 
The lucid Zodiar, twelve degrees in breadth, 
The fam'd poetic manfions of the Gods. 
We viſit and admire the radiant path, 
Where, to Imagination's glowing eye, 
Moves the great Ruler of the varying year; 
And Time and Life follow his golden car: 
Here too the ſilver Cynthia delights 

To change her form: within theſe limits range "45 
The Planets, and in myſtic dance revolve. 
The other circles, which the art of man 
For various purpoſes aſſigns to Heaven, 
Airy creation of the ductile thought, 
Have in the ſkies no correſpondent trace: 
But here, enrich'd with heavenly gems and yold, 
Shines the conſþicudus circle; and mvites | 
Admiring eyes: while, through the ſolemn gloom. 
It ſheds a ſtrong effulgence o'er the year, 
Progreſlive ; giving to the expectant fight—= 1353 
Whether the Winter or the Summer rules, 
Or Spring or Autumn * equal day with night #— 
Six of the Signs, which fill the ſplendid round, 
Diſclos'd, and fix the henuſphere conceals. 
This antient Induſtry in twelve juſt parts 
Diſtributed aſſigning each their name 
And pleas'd to give ſymbolic character, 
To each adapted: thus Philoſophy 

Vill'd the ſurrounding line with living forms 
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Derived from Earth; and Zeal, too prone to err, 755 
Worſhip'd the ſpecious miracles unknown. 


_ Firſt, from the Eaſt, the Ram conducts the year; 
Whom PTO0LEMEY with twice nine ſtars adorns, 
Of which two only claim the ſecond rank: 

The reſt, when Cynthia fills the ſign, are loft. 

Him Jupiter for old fidelity 

Is fam'd to have advanc'd amidf the fines ; 

Or Bacchus, when he rang'd the Lybian wilds, 


And by his guidance found the ſtream defir'd: 


But rather emblem of the wernal hour, 175 
By hieroglyphic wiſdom plac'd, he ſtands. | 
Next flames the ſtar of the Sidonian Bull, 
Whom the five Hyades with watry urn 
Sprinkle : his dewlaps glitter, his broad back 
Lightens with ſtars ; nor want his feet the grace 
Of ſplendid Luminaries: thus he ſhines - 
Image of huſbandry, which now ſubdues 
To cultivation the advancing year: 

A ſtar of the firf magnitude illumes 

His radiant head; and of the ſecond rank 385 
Another beams not far from this, remote. 
Next ſhine, reveal'd, the fam'd Ledear pair; 

One moſt illuſtrious ſtar adorns their fign, 

And of the ſecond order ſhine twiz lights, 

Of which, when one yet lingers in our Heaven, 

The other ſinks beneath the wave conceal'd : 

And, when the one emerges to our ſky, 

The other lingers yet beneath the wave: 
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And hence the Fable of alternate death, a 
And fond redemption purchas'd each for each, 193 
By the free offering of fraternal love: 

Thus they, conſpicuous in the ſtarry rank, 

Are ſeen, fit image of the Spring mature; 

Seaſon of Gaiety and youthful Grace. 

Next comes the Crab, whom Hercules, when urg'd 
By the Lernean Hydra, Fame reports, 

Slew, with his wiles incens'd; for Juno ſent 

The deſpicable miſchief to annoy 

The berp; but Philoſophy, more juſt, 

Adopts the ſignature to repreſent 

The retrograde condition of the year, 
As the Day ſhortens, and the Seaſon haſtes 
Backward to Winter tending, when the Sun 
Hath paſs'd the Summer Solftice in that ſign. 
Next flames the terror of the Nemean field; 
Two ſplendid ſtars of higheſt dignity, 
Two of the ſecond claſs the Lion boaſts ; 
And juſtly . the fierce Summer's rage. 


- g 


Next, with the Sheaf, the mnie graces Heaven, 
Bearing the ſpoils of harveſt; which the Earth, 215 
Now to the wiſhes of the gleaner, yields, 

To ſuccour Poverty; perhaps ſupport -. 
Beauty and Worth, that bloſſom unobſery'd 
In the cold pining vale of Indigence *; _ 
But Poetry aſſigns the awful form 


® See the pathetic ſtory of Lavinia in THOMSON's admirable 
"_—_ of the Seaſons, 
of 
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of Juſtice to the fair celeſtial maid : 5 85 
Her lovely treſſes glow with ſtarry light; 

Stars ornament the bracelet on her hand, 

Her veſt, in ample fold, glitters with ſtars, 


Beneath her ſnowy feet they ſhine; her eyes 223 


Lighten, all- glorious, with the heavenly rays. 

But firſt the ſtar which crowns the golden ſheaf, 
And wants a name, O glory of the ſkies! 

And ſhall not Juſtice dignify thy ſphere 

With the great name of NEWTON ? Be at leaſt 

To me for ever the Newtonian Star. 

He to the ſtarry height triumphant ſoar'd, 

The laws of ſubtile light and colour trac'd, . 

The motion of the Earth ; the ſecret chain, : 
Drawing the planets round the central Sun: 235 
He gave to Earth, to view without diſmay | 
The flaming comet; the obedient Sea 
Confeſs'd to him the great myſterious law, 
Which regulates her tide ; to him the Moon 
Reveal'd her complex orbit; Space in vain 
Strove to conceal the wondrous diftances 
Of planetary worlds ; his piercing eye | 
In comprehenſive glance travell'd the ſtars, 
And ſaw unnumber'd Suns: he from the Heavens 


Charm'd true PH1LOSOPHY to viſit Earth, 245 


And by example ſhew'd how amiable 

Viſdom with Goodneſs join d“: patient and mild; 
Benevolent ; to genius ever kind; 

And only to himſelf, and the great works, 


® V, note, 


had 
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The high diſcoveries of his mighty mind,. 

Severe: he taught to know, and to obey | 
The law of Heaven; nor word of his, nor thought 
Disjoin Religion from Philoſophy : 
Envy he conquer'd by neglect of Fame, 
Simply content with being wiſe and good. ' 258 


Fir'd with the thought of this immortal name, 

Let us proceed to trace the ſtarry ſigns, 

And thence to higher lays exalt the ſong. 

The Balance next, where the Ecliptic cuts 
The Equinoctial in the Weſtern point, 
Equals the Day and Night : one of prime ray 
Divides the Scales; two of the ſecond claſs 
The modeſt fign contains; in brilliancy 
Leſs eminent, than friendly to the earth, 
Next in the rank the Scorpion behold, 

Emblem of Autumn's peſtilential force; 
Him Jupiter, for fierce Orion ſlain, 
As myſtic fables ſing, plac'd in the Stars: 
For as the monitreſs of latent truth, 
Sweet Poeſy, ſuggeſts, the Sire of Heaven, 
Deteiting Violence and brutal Wrong, 
Amid the ſtars exalts the conquerors 
Of Tyranny, deliverers of man. | 
The Heart, with luſtre of amazing force, 
Refulgent vibrates : faint the other parts, 
And ill defin'd by ftars of meaner note. 
Next the ſwift Archer, whom poetic Greece 
Names Chiron, of Aſtronomy the ſon 


253 


265 


And 
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And teacher, far rever d, of moral truth: 

Nor ill aſſign'd his ſtation in the ſphere; 

For now the ſeaſon of the Hunter reigns : 

But not conſpicuous are the ftars which trace 

His form. The icy Capricorn ſucceeds ; 

For now the Sun, as the wild goat aſcends 

The craggy rock, is mounting towards the Spring, 
The Winter Solftice juſt elapſed ; and now, 286 
Silent the ſeaſon, ſad Alcyone 

Builds near the ſleeping wave her tranquil neſt: 
The Earth ſubmits to Winter's frozen arms, 

And dark December pours the treafur'd Snow. 
Languid the conſtellation and obſcure, 

Beſide Aquarius pours the inverted urn; 

For now relenting Froſt diſſolves in rain 

His head, his ſhoulders, and his lucid breat 
Gliſten with ſtars z and, where his urn inclines, 295 


Rivers of light brighten the watty track: 


One ſtar of the firfl magnitude he boaſts. 
Laſt the two Fiſbes, interwin'd, denote 
The near approaches of the genial Spring: 
And here the antient obſervation mark d 
The xoDE of Heaven; fince here the ending month 
Meets the beginning: theſe reſplendent ſigns 
The Sire eternal in the Heavens plac'd, 
To note the Seaſons, Days, and circling Years, 
Here runs the line which, in her courſe, the Earth 
Traces, and views the Planets in career: 396 
Now following with herſelf in equal line; | 
Preceding now, and then again behind ; 

| But 
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But keeping till within the Kliptic bounds, 
Nor ever ranging farther from the Sun. 
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: 


Not ſo the Moon, who Northward now declines, 0 


Now bends her ſilver axle to the South, 
And often, in returning, falls within 
The ſhade of Earth in her ecliptic Node; 


And often intercepts her brother's ray, 


Hiding our globe from the excluded Sun: 
Hence is this circle the ecliptic call'd. 
Remains the Horizon; which in fact recedes 


Ninety degrees from either Pole : but that, 


Which circumſcribes the ſenſe, is changeable, 
And varies ever as we ſhift our ground: 
And ever into equal parts divides 


Our orb; the hemiſphere of North and South 5 


Hence of the Sphere a triple form reſults. 


If the two Poles in the Horizon reſt, 


That Sphere we juſtly call a ſphere direct: 
And in this ſituation thoſe who hve, 


See every day and night the Heavens revolve A 


If the Eguator coincide exact 

With the Horizon, this obtains the name 
Of a ſphere parallel: to thoſe who dwell 
Thus ſituate one Pole beneath their feet, 
The other Pole directly vertical 
Apparent motion is extinguiſhed quite; 
And the vaſt UNIVERSE in total ref. 

But the Eguator falls oblique, and makes, 
With the Horizon, angles which demand 


315 


323 


31 


K III 


1 


T's 


335 


A different appellation * : one acute, 

Obtuſe the other, we account this ſphere 

Oblique: one Pole remains for ever hid ; 
The other, with a ſtill conſpicuous light, 
Directs the fearful veſſel through the deep; 
And in this ſphere we all reſide, but thoſe 

Who on the.Equator live, or at the Poles. 
Innumerable lines, by Fancy trac'd, 345 
Paſs through the Pole, and the Horizon ſhare 4 
In equal parts: Meridian theſe are nam d“: 

dince on the place to each appropriate, 

When the Sun darts from thence with ray direct, 
Noon revels in full pride; the point oppos'd 

Marks the blank depth of ſolitary Night, 

When ſea and air, birds, beaſts, and men are n. 

Whatever cities in determin'd line 

Poſſeſs the ſame Meridian, ſtill to theſe 


At the ſame hour Moon flames; and through the year, 


At the ſame hour, Midnight on all deſcends. 356 


Nor thee let me omit, fair Prodigy, 
By antient poets celebrated oft, 
And ſtil'd the Milky May; in Grecian phraſe 
Renown'd the Galaxy : to all the earth 
Thy beauteous arch beams in unclouded ſky : 
Some think thee the refulgent road of Heaven 
T he path to the eternal ſeat of blids ; 
Where, freed from mortal pains, in peace ſecure 
The virtuous live with the celeſtial train: 365 


V. note. | 
1 And 
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And thoſe, whom philoſophic Induſtry 

Hath taught, believe the path by ſtars o'erſpread, 
-Thick ſown ; but too remote from Earth to blaze 
With native ſplendor on our watchful eyes. 


The Zones, which ſlightly by the Muſe were nam'd, 
When of the heavenly circles ſhe diſcours'd,. 
Demand our more exact attention now. 

The middle Zone, on either fide diffus'd 

Of the Equator, thought of old to burn 

In ſteril waſte, with no inhabitants, 

How many wealthy ſtates and populous tribes 
Poſſeſs. See how the toiling, numerous throng 
Draws from the mine the deep retiring gold; 


375 


And brings forth gems from the dire cave of Night, 
To triumph, dazzling in meridian day: 


See how the Earth her better riches pours, 
Luxuriant fruits, boundleſs variety ! 

Here Ganges rolls his flood, and emulates 
The lordly ocean: here the Indian tribes _ 
Liv'd innocent, and peopl'd tracts immenſe; 383 
Till European Avarice, and Frau £ 
And Force invaded : o'er the fruitful foil 

A thouſand Myriads, ranging, fatisfied 

With vegetable produce Nature's wants. 

O BRITAIN! where the brute creation liv'd 
Secure, protected by the Indian Sage, 

Was it for thee to drench the peaceful glebe 
With blood of helpleſs, unreſiſting men? 

And thou, O Gaul! forbear to edge the ſword, 


Or 


> nam'd, 


175 
18 


385 


Or 
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Or turn its fatal point to other clime 395 
Where nations, to the dreadful art enur'd *, - 
May gild a triumph with more ſpecious ray. 
There Britiſh valour ſeek thy ſcene of war, 
If Liberty, preſs'd by unequal force 
Of numbers, call thy aid : and look where points 
The Columbean land, by name ufurp'd, 
America : here the Peruvian liv d 
Unhurt, and happy, midſt the burning zone, 
Beneath a watry veil of clouds: that land 
Nor blames exceſſive heat, nor angry blaſt, 455 
Noxious to harveſt : fruits, exuberant, 
Cloath the bleſt ſoil; and mines, too liberal, 
AttraQing ſpoilers from our diſtant worlds: 
Nor is the genius worthy of contempt, 
Nor baſe the manners of Peruvia's ſons. 
But thee, O Mexics! can I o'erpaſs 
In ſilence, where the love of Freedom fought 
Againſt Heſpanian diſcipline and arms: 
Thee too, illuſtrious Egypt! the fame Zone 
Includes; abundant of the noble Vine, 4¹˙5 
The Palm, the Orange, and the Citrean grove, 
O Nie divine! I fee thy glorious ſtream 
Riſing: Fertility purſues the track; 
And future harveſts of unbounded ſtore 
Ruſh in a happy deluge o'er the land: 
Here the victorious Greek not bluſh'd to reft, 
And Alexandria to the clouds afpires, 
Dettin'd the ſeat of Empire and of Arts, 

V. note. 
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By the great conqueror, whoſe name ſhe bears. 


But eminently bleſt the ſoil which lies 425 


Between the Tropic, which ſtern Cancer bounds, . 
And the dark circle of the Arctic Pole: 

Happy beneath the gales of foſtering Heaven, 
And by the Muſe, by Mars, and Pallas lov'd : 

By Venus and the Graces; BBAur x here 

Reigns the juſt ſovereign of the conſtant heart: 
Not the deſpotic tyrant of an hour, 

or doubtful empreſs of the frozen breaſt, 


Too cold for paſſion, or too groſs to feel 


The ſole attachment, the pure ecſtaſy, 435 
The ſympathetic glow, the tender ties 2 
Of the united ſoul. Here modeſt Love, 
And meek- ey d Delicacy, Taſte refin'd, 
The unutter'd charms of genuine Lovelineſs, 
And all the virtuous Senſibilities, 
Gay Innocence, Affection unreprov'd, 
The unrepenting and unfading Joy, | 
Hold their bleſt Empire: hence the Forms divine, 
Of ſmiling Nymphs, and light-rob'd Dryades : 
Hence Cytherea, riſing, charms the Wave, 445 
And, o'er the dimpled Cheek, the gentle Brow, 
The eyes mild beaming, the enchanting Mouth, 
Play the delighted Loves : the Symmetry 
Of perfect Shape, the attractive Elegance 
Of the retiring Boſom, the ſoft Grace, 
And name eſs winning tenderneſs of Air, 
Speak the unrival'd Queen : here Italy 
Beholds her Daughters with a conſcious pride: 

The 
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The Roman Majeſty, the Sprightlineſs | 
Of Florence, the Venetian Delica 435 
But, O my country, who with their due praiſe 
Shall crown thy lovely offspring ! fair, beyond 
The boaſt of Painting, or the ideal forms 
Which grace the Poet's viſion ? Who ſhall ſpeak 
The ſweet Simplicity, the poliſh'd Eaſe, 

Lo The Taſte, the Genius of the Britiſb Fair; 
| Reſerv'd, but not ſevere; modeſt, yet gay 
The Bliſs, the Honour of domeſtic Life: 

by Endear'd to Science and Philoſophy ; 

435 But not in theſe loſing their proper charms 465 
FED Of feminine Perfection: theirs the Heart 
To virtuous Pity tremblingly alive; 

Theirs the ſoft Speech, the ſympathizing Lend 
The generous Charity, whoſe gentle Hand 
Pours Balm into the wounds of Poverty, 

Of ſpeechleſs orphan Woe, and helpleſs Age : 
Theirs (never may that palm deſert our land) 
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e, Still be it to preſerve the hallow'd flame 
| Of filial, conjugal, maternal Love: | 
445 Nor let diſhonour'd Europe bluſhing own - 475 | 


Een Britiſh Manners faithleſs to the clime. 

| Such are the glories of our temperate Zone ! 
Within whoſe limits roſe the Grecian worth; 
DEMOSTHENES the Attic lightnings hurl'd ; 
SOCRATES taught; EPAMINONDAs bled 
For general Greece expir'd LEONIDAS“. 
Within theſe limits roſe imperial Rome: 


® Sce Mr. GLOVER's admirable Heroic Toem. 
The | | Here 
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Her great FaBRIC1Uus aw'd the admiring foe; 


For mild Humanity rever'd and lov'd. 


In thee, O TuLLY! Probity here fixd 


The Cor/ic and the Belgic virtue, foar'd 4 


And England's Glory ſpread ten thouſang' ſtars 


Here her immortal Livy told her deeds; - 


CamiLLus dignified the Exile's name: ah; 
Her Scirios ſhone ; firſt in the blaze of war, 

And equal in the happier hour of Peace ; 

For Eloquence and civil Wiſdom fam'd, 

For poliſh'd manners grac'd; and through the "rg 


Here ſprang the DE: hence immortal ſoar'd 
Thy virtue, BRurus: here, combin'd in one, 
Sage, Stateſman, Orator, and Patriot roſe, 


Her ſeat in CaTo's ſoul; and Fortitude, 495 
Exulting, pointed to the godlike man, 
Alone unſhaken midſt a falling world. 

Within this Zone was great CoLumPBvus born; 
And the young Hero “, cheriſt*d by whoſe hang 
Commerce reviv'd, and Navigation dar'd, 

Quitting her narrow track, to embrace the world. 
Triumphant France beheld, with pride well-plac'd, 
Lewis the Juſt *: and her fourth Hexry's reign, 


To eminence, rival of antient praiſe: 505 


O' er the pure boundleſs firmament of Fame. 
Her ALFRED and her ED WAR DVS dignified 
The name of King; while Liberty beheld 

The peaceful Olive and victorious Palm 
Mingling their honours o'er her ring throne: 
V. note. 5 


495 
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In the effulgence of her awful might, 

Her Py M, her HAMPDEN), and her SYDNEY beam'd; | 

And the free Nation ſhook proud Tyranny: - 

Through all its realms, protectreſs of the world! 313 

Thus ſhone the Ara, whence the hiſtoric Muſe, 

With eye ſublime and elevated mien, 

Exulting, points the glorious pyramid- 

Of Government, fix'd on the ample baſe 

Of common right: Juſtice, and Equity, 

And Wiſdom blending their concurrent powers 

To rear the ſacred fabric, on whoſe height, 

Supremely eminent, not ſelfiſh rule, 

But public happineſs and fi eedom fate: - 5 

Thine, England, Commerce and Philoſophy ! 525 

Within this Zone thy An sox, DRAKE, and Cooks . 

Aroſe, whoſe Navigation rounds the earth: 

Within this Zone Afronomy relum'd 

Her buried honours, and confirm'd her ſway. 

Beneath the temperate Zone Nature rejoic'd 

In a new world to plant the Britiſh race ; 

And ſaw her Commerce, Induftry, and Arts, 

Her virtuous Manners and her Youth renew'd: 

Thither, O Freedom! thy domeſtic flame, 

The haliow'd band, urg'd by corrupted times, 535 

To ſeek new ſhrines for the eternal fire, 

Convey'd : and worthy of thoſe Sires, to whom 

Virtue was country in whatever clime, - 

And Liberty their home, the generous ſons 

In free aſſembly cheriſh'd high reſolve; 

Fought, died, and conquer'd in the common cauſe. 
Here 
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Here PENN the commonwealth of Virtue built; 
Order, peace, love, and juſt equality: 

Here roſe New England, emulous to prove, 

By deeds of worth, her title to that name: $65 
Here fair Virginia view'd her aQtive youth; 

And, from the Weſtern bound e'en to the verge 
Of frozen Canada, midſt the dire claſh 

Of civil war, the fruit of peaceful days, 

United ſtates, founded in full conſent, 

Sprang'to the wpndering eye. O Britiſh ſteel, 

See by thy ſtroke the wounded WARREN dies ! 

See where contending parties twine the wreath, 
And CARLETON venerates MONTGOMERY's tomb! 
O.naval ſtrength! O arms! in awful league $55 
Latejoin'd to vindicate the continent, 
What ſelf-conſuming force invades the land, 
Whence rich abundance, with exhauſtleſs urn, 
Pour'd her progreſlive bleſſings on this iſle ; 

The land, whom ſympathy of blood and laws, 
And kindred conſtitution, and the love 

Of Liberty, bad knit in deareſt bond ! 

Let nat the dreadful ſacrifice of blood, 

The Patriot blood of brethren, and thy own, 

Run ceaſeleſs on the violated Earth, 363 
And cry to Heaven! O may the ſocial climes - 

In free, and equal amity unite, . 

And Intereſt, Right, and Nature be obey'd. 


But while the Northern hemiſphere can boaſt 
The clime, laws, manners of the temperate Tone; 
The 
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F While 'twixt the Tropic curve of Capricorn, | 
And circle bounding the Antarctic Pole, 
The. Zone hardly emerges from the ſea ; 
Nor Cultivation ſmiles, nor civil Life | 
Tames the rude waſte, or bends the ſtubborn mia 1 
Nor Honour waits on Virtue; nor the front 576 
Of awful Juſtice queils preſumptuous guilt; 
Nor laws, nor property, nor ſocial ties, 
Nor Liberty exiſts : unnatural rage | 
Feeds man with ſlaughter d man; eager to feaſt 
Upon his brother's quivering limbs, and quaff 
The blood yet warm with facred life. The beaſts, 
The Tyger and the Libyan Lion, ſhun. 
To ſatiate hunger on their kindred beaſts ; 
But Superſtition and the favage heart, ”-:g8g 
Made by, perverted reaſon more than brute, 
And furious hate, unpel to crimes like theſe ; 
Yet not of every better principle s 
Are theſe entirely deſtitute : for here 
Patience, ſuperior to Adverſity, 
Their wretched country better lov'd than life; 
And ſouls, preſaging of Futurity, 
Diſtinguiſh the untam'd inhabitants; 
$65 And, howſoe'er deprav'd, declare them men; 
| Were, from the Polar circles to the Poles,” 5 
The /rig:d Zones extend, the antient world, 
Conceiv'd the regions of eternal Night, ; 
| And lifeleſs deſoiation. Stern, indeed, 
: Ihe real aſpect of the chilly ſoil ! 
ne; Much, deſtitute of trees and herbs, is bound 
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Refracts the glories of his abſent ſphere. 
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In horrid ice, and mountains year by year, 
For ages heap'd, of undiffolving ſnow, 
The rude North wind ſcourges the dreary waſte, 
And breaks with hideous craſh the frozen main; 
But, bordering on the verge of the chill Pole, 60g 
A race robuſt, and ſwarms of active men, 
Live; and their day is long : for many a month 
The Sun, unſetting, ſhines ; in recompence 

r the long abſence of his friendly beam; 

d the Horizon, not inert or weak, 
Encircled with a favouring atmoſphere, 
His image long retains, and powerfully 


. Nor Tygers there, nor furious Lions rage : 
Few poiſonous herbs infeſt the ſtubborn Earth, 613 
Nor fruits of neceſſary uſe they want : . 
Witneſs the honours of Siberian grain. 

Proud, and of firmeſt texture, ſtand their woods, 
The pine, the fir; nor population fails, 
Nor the rude peaſants envy happier Suns; 

Nor need our arts to ſolace fleeting life. 

If the gay vine, and thy enlivening bowl, 
Bacchus, to them are foreign and unknown; 

Their nerves are firm; their vigour unrelax'd 

By thy ſeducing draught ; fermented corn 628 
Supplies a beverage ſuited to the clime: 


Nor more they aſk, The unmoleſted ſhore 


Rarely and faint hears far remote, ſecure, 
The dying thunders of the naval war. 1 | 
or 
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Nor blood pollutes the ocean, fave when urge 
By want, and, fond of the bold enterprize, 


te, Their hardihood ſubdues the ſtruggling whale. 
in; Hence ſmiles the ſocial board, and courage glows 
bog In the enliven'd cheek, warm'd with the ſenſe 

Of honeſt praiſe ; the long, long night is chas'd, 635 
th And its chill ſoften'd by the blaze of oil, 


Won from their captive prey : hence Commerce ſpeeds 
To wealthier nations, and, returning charg'd 
With their expected ſtores, brings various aid 
To ſolace and improve the inclement clime : 
And when their Winter's night for months entire 
Broods o'er the land, think not that total gloom 
Poſſeſſes all; the imitated Morn 
Gleams with ſtill varying radiance o'er the ſky 
613 From the clear North, and beauteous prodigies 645 
. Fill the wide Heavens, See how the Zenith burns 
With ſudden conflagration ! See, immenſe, 
ts, From a vaſt Arch, like a proud bridge deſign'd 
| To check the Danube, or the ſubject Po, 
Unnumber'd ſtream the rays of vivid light 
To which the ſplendor of the Iris yields; 
Now purple, now in golden luſtre, now 
Soften'd to filvery beams; now glaring fierce 
In ſanguine horror, as the Heavens were wrapt 
629 In univerſal flame, and final Fate 659 
Paſs d in dread pomp o'er all the expiring orbs: 8 
Then tranquil all at once, of ſofteſt hue, 
The ſky new proſpects yields; gaily ſerene 
4 With the mild tiat of pleaſant Green indued, _ 
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Or the pale gleam of modeſt violet: 
Now gliding, ruſhing now with . wing; 


Then ſtealing with ſoft track beneath the veil 


Of the pellucid atmoſphere; and, mild, 


Mixing the bluſh of morn with pureſt white: 
Then, in the ſemblance of a fiery hoſt, N 665 
Fierce conteſt mingles in the azure vault, 
Aſtoniſhing the fight with countleſs forms, 

Horrid and ſtrange : then vaniſhing at once 
Darkling ; then breaking full with inſtant day 

The hills ſtart forth, unbounded æther burſts 
Upon the view; the diſtant vales emerge; 

And terror, mingled with divine delight, 

Seizes the ſoul : ſuch is the Heaven which reſts 
Upon their gelid Zone]! Such as the ſeat, 

O Epicurvs, of thy fabled gods 

Inveſted ever with a cloudleſs ſky, 

Gliſtening with clearer ſtars, and purer licht; 
Unvex'd by thunder, undiiturb'd by rains. 

In the extreme of their ſevereſt cold, 

Their hoſpitable ſubterraneous huts 

Defy the Winter, and, ſecure, behold 

The fetter'd rivers, and the ſea in ice; | 
Till, with the Sun reſtor'd, at once the Spring 

In height of beauty iſſues : inſtant Green 
Inveſts the meads ; innumerab'ie flowers 635 
Of every hue riſe as by magic power 

And all the horrors of the wintry ſcene, 

Diſſolv'd at once, convert to Nature's pride: 


The gentle breezes fan the Earth reviv'd, 


* And 
* 
35 .. 
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And infant leaves bloſſom; and ſudden fruit, 5 
In ſcorn of ſcarce departed Winter, pour 

Their prompt abundance o'er the ſmiling plains. 

The ſeas are open'd, and the long-wiſh'd Sun 

Dwells with delight upon the land, exil'd 

So many months; their ſufferings he repays 695 
With full return; and temperate his beams, ö 
Friendly to harveſt, if not favouring 

The warm luxuriance of the jocund vine: 

Rare is diſeaſe, chearful and long their age. 

But near the Southern axis of the World 

The unwieldy maſs of Ocean, petrified, 

Deadens the Zone: by more than twelve degrees 
The chiltneſs towards the Southern Pole exceeds 
The horrors of the Arctic ice; and thoſe, 

Who live but thirty from the Northern Bear, oz 
Feel milder ſeaſon, than the habitants | 
Forty degrees from the South Pole, remote. 

Witneſs the Swediſh realms; and, Ruſſia, thine, 
Near the great city of the Czar renown'd; 
Whoſe throne to grace with heighten'd dignity, 

For thee, O awful CATHERINE, was reſery'd.. 
Witneſs theſe regions; Witneſs een thy Bay, 

O HupsON “, honour'd and regretted name 

With the vaſt howling ſea compar'd, which girds 


At greater diſtance from the Southern Pole, 715 


By ten degrees the wild inclement world : 
Where ſcarce the Cape of Horn preſents to view 
A ſolitary point of land amidit 
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_The endleſs waters. 'In the ſame degree, 

From the Equator on our fide, the Tweed 

Flows blythſome, and the Weſtern iſles, which cling 

To Britain's fide, rejoice; and to the South, 

Inſtead of land or navigable ſea, | 

The adamantine and eternal maſs "FL 

Of ice impriſons Nature. Yet, alas, 723 

Mourn we ſo large a portion of the globe, | 

To human habitation thus denied, 

And Commerce? Fraud and Violence have room 

Ample already! Why deſire to add 

New provinces to human wretchedneſs ? 

While horrid War, and Vice, and Servitude 

Deform our world, accuſe we Providence 

Of the contracted ſpace, and aſk for more? 

Even as diſtant from the Southern Pole, 

As fertile France, or the rich plains of Greece 733 

Are from the Northern axle, land but rare 

Extending towards the Magellanic Streight 

Appears, with chill and rude inhabitants; 

Even ſo near the Line, as where the Sun 

Beyond Gibraltar rends the parching ſoil 

Of Fez, and fires the Algerine domain, 

As near the Line upon the fide oppos'd, 

The Caffre feels an heat, far leſs aduſt, 

Sooth'd by the breezes of the mighty deep : 

For not in vain the immeaſurable ſea #914 

Stretches ; nor uſeleſs o'er the Polar ice 

Refrigerating gales fleet round the globe. 
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Flouriſh, exulting in the gay delight 
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Nor other aid there fails to mitigate 

The ardors of the torrid Zone. Behold, 

Where Taxrus proudly rears his ſhadowy height, 

And from his locks the melting ſnow deſcends : 

Behold, where, fierce from the Rhiphcean cave, 

Boreas forth ruſhes, ſcourging woods and rocks, 

Driving the clouds before him : Caucaſus, 

And towering Caſſius, heaven-invacing height, 755 

See how he ſtrikes with the reſounding wing 

Their ſummit; and, condenſing, gathers ſtorms, 

And bears accumulated rains to ſoothe 

The thirſty Zthiopia : thouſand rills 

Of ſudden birth pour on the ſultry ſoil : 

Whom Nile in his capacious bed received 

In full profuſion to the Lybian land 

Imparts the treaſur'd ſtore, tempering her heat 

With tributary ſtreams from half the world: 

And ever as the air is more enflam'd, 76 5 

And by the ſolar ardors rarefied | 

From the more denſe and frigid atmoſphere, 

The incumbent vapours ruſh to lighter air, 

And, ill ſuſtain'd by its diminiſh'd weight, 

Verge to the Earth, and fall in copious ſhower : 

And thus the equilibrium is maintain'd ;- 

And thus diſcordant contrarieties | 

Subſide harmonious in the golden mean; 

Such the ſweet concert of great Natuie's law: 

And thus Taprobane beneath the ray 77%; 

Of Sol direct; thus the Brafilian fields . 
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Leads the renewing year; the ſtarry orbs 
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Of happy zephyrs and eternal Spring; 

Wild grows, unaſking the aſſiſtant hand, 

The fair Heſperian fruit in golden pride; 

Native Perfume breathes through the balmy air; 
Flowrets of every lovely, varied die, 1 
And birds of richeſt hue, whoſe lineaments 

Own all the elegance of Nature's hand, 
Tranſport the eye. A Paradiſe confeſs d! 795 
The happy land excels poetic praiſe. 
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Now let us follow, as the Seaſons mark, 
Round the bright Zodiac : with attention due, 
Obſerving firt, how happily inclin'd 
To the Ecliptic the progreſſive Earth 
Adapts her ſphere to give viciſſitude 
Of Spring and Autumn, and, in annual change, 
Winter and Summer to her various tribes : 
For, if the axle of revolving Earth | 
Were to her orbit parallel, the year _ 795 
Would only know one Seaſon; and, profuſe 2 
In promiſe, render but imperfect fruits. 
On the Equator, ye, who would obſerve 
The Seaſons of our Earth, ſuppoſe us plac'd 
In the mid hour of night, when Aries 


Shine o'er our heads; in the Horizon reſt 

The Poles of Heaven ; the Southern to the right, 

And to the /eft the Northern. O'er my head 

Direct the Eguinoctial line preſents 805 

The point, where the Ecliptic coincides — 5 
With 
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With the Equator ;\- and beneath my feet © 95 
| The Sun to my Antipoder, on high | 

Shines vertical in bis meridian orb: 
And Night, through all the world, equate ths r; 
For perpendicular the ſolar beam 
W Biſects the Axle of the Earth, and leaves 
| An equal interval from either Pole; 
Wunde, in the polar point; his flaming Ip here. 
Beams in the Horizon: for the day complete, 313 
| striking with Jevel wheel the marge of Earth. + FF 
e The next day our ecliptic path declines | 
ich Inſenſibly, and leaves, by ſubtile ſlealth, 
The equatoreal line. Thus more and more; 
Each added day, the Sun obliquely ſhines, 
| And on the It the nights decreaſe : for ſoon ' 
wy The inclin'd axle catches on the fide” 
The ſolar ray, and Now: the;Eve comes on: 
v4 While on the right the hemiſphere retir d, 
in Slow wins the oblique beam and ſoon religns,” $25 
1 Hence, therefore, Spring opens the early buds ; ; 
Awakes the flowers, and chears the tanguid ſoil: 
There Aulumu preſſes the retreating ſap, 
Strips the fair foliage, and ſpreads wide on Earth 
The ripen d fruit: his reign in Capricorn 
He holds; while Spring rules in the fign oppos d. 
Three months and tlie ſolſtitial point is * 
Of greateſt deelination to the Nortgj; 
And to thy tropic, Caurer, mines the Sun, 
ze vertical o'er tlie habitants öf the Earth, 835 
. Upon the correſpondent cirele plac d. 7 
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| Longeſt the day, and not a ſhadow falls 


The Sun again declines inſenſibly 


And to our Hemiſphere the Spring returns, 
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And higheſt import. See we not, oblique, 
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From the thick grove or mountains: this the hue 
Of Summer Solfice to the Northern world; | 

But Winter to the Southern hemiſphere. 

Three months, and we attain the autumnal point) 

Of eguinoctiai Libra, oppoſite | 2 
To whence our progreſs we began; and ſtill 
The Pole its equal inclination keeps: | 
But now again theequatoreal plane 843 
With the Ecliptic in this point concurs 3 | 
'The Declination is no more: next day 


Southward, and Winter gains upon our clime, - 
Till the full wintry Solſtice mark the point 

Of utmoſt Declination to the South: 

Thence to the Node of Equinox aſcends 

The Sun, till Aries recommence the year, 


Compenſating our lengthen'd nights of Cold, - $54 
And the brief gleaming of the languid day : 
While Autumn, on the Southern hemiſphere, 
Spreads rich abundance, ſees his vineyards glow, 
And views the treaſur d * with delight. 


Ere we 1 the 8 road, 
One point remains: familiar, but of uſe 


The wintry Sun how. much enlarg'd to view: 
Viciuity tae cauſe; for now more near 


Ie thiues on the attracted Earth, whoſe Path, 86g 
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A ſeeming Circle round his central orb, 

Is an Ellipſe in truth: her wintry car 

Above a thouſand times two thouſand miles 

More neighbour to the flaming ſource of heat, 

Than when direct ſhe meets the ſolar ray; 

More full and potent with collective rays 

Jn ardent fummer : while the total ſpace, 

Which marks her neareſt to the genial beam, 

So ſmall compar'd with the great line which bounds 

Her meaſur'd diſtance from the golden Sun, 875 

Vaniſhes, all inſenſible and loſt : N 

Except that hence encreaſed velocity, 

And leſſen'd orbit to the Sun approach'd, 

Contracts the wintry half of her career : 

Leſs by eight days the period of her courſe 

Through half her orbit, which the Vinter claims 

With youthful Sprizg, ſucceſſor to her reign, 

Than that which glowing Summer calls his own, 

Leading rich Autumn crown'd with fruit mature. 

Alike the law which every Planet knows: 335 

Of each the orbit is elliptical: 

And thence the rapid ſwiftneſs they acquire 

When neareſt to the Sun, augments the effect 

Of their projectile force; forbidding thus 

The power of Gravitation to abſorb . 

Their petty globes in the great lene . 

Hence they retire, when on the giddy verge 

Of diſſolution; and, retiring, loſe 

Inſenſibly of their projectile ſpeed; 

Till the 1 unpatience of their eager flight . 3895 
L 2 Abating 
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- Abating by degrees, they now confes _ 
The attractive power ſuperior; and return 
Obedient to the gently ruling Sun. 

Thus the wiſe temperament of balanc'd laws 
Regulates each extreme; compenſating 
Exceſs of gray itation by increaſe | 
Of the centrifugal oppoſing force, 

And the decreaſe of gravitating power 


0 By the decline of the projective flight. 

| Thus each in turn prevail; and thus partakes 5 
1 Abe orbit of their ſeveral influence; 

bi | While this would plunge the planet in the Sun, 

| 


This hurry it to everlaſting night: 

So, in well order'd monarchy, the power 
Which tends to arbitrary rule, ſtill funds 

A. check in the reſiſtance it excites. 

Nor that reſiſtance ends in Anarchy, 

| | Breaking the ſyſtem of fair government; 

* = But, temperate and ſe]f-control'd, proceeds, 
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| N And its juſt aim completely gain'd fubſides: 9135 
bi or is Diſorder known, or Servitude : 

1H Such is the beavenly harmony which rules 

TH Earth, and the planetary orbs which grace 

1 i Our ſyſtem : ſuch the ſovereignty which bows 

| q - Reluctant worlds to all preſerving law! 

| 1 But a long progreſs we have trac'd, and now 


"Tis time to reſt a whils the flying car. 
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THE FIXED STARS. 
OW of the &rs# and SETTING of the 8 Ans, 
Fixt in the vault of Heaven, we ſing: the cauſe 


Why ſome appear flowly to rife, and ſome 
Eager to haſten up the heavenly hill; 


Afign'd ; their fixt Relation to our Earth; 
Diſtance and Order of the ſtarry Hoſt. 


Threefold the way a Star is faid to riſe : 
For, when immers'd within the ſolar ray, 
He ſinks inviſible; and when again” 
Bright he emerges from the ſplendid beam: 
This we deſcribe diſtinguiſn'd by the term 
Adapted, and his re- appearance Ame 
The riſe Poetic or Heliaral. NS T5 
When with the Sun, at equal time, a Star 
Riſes, we call this rifing Coſmicul: | 
And when-1t riſes with the Eve's approach, - 
This riſe is call'd Achronical by Greece. 

Not to all places riſe or ſet ms 8 


The Names and Figures by ſymboſie lore © 5 


The Station, Rank, Number, and Magnitude z  -* 
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Unfetting in that Pole's vicinity, 
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At once; each parallel of Earth and Heaven, 

In perfect correſpondence harmoniz d. I 
is the relation of the ſcite of Stars . 

Above, to cities and to realms beneath: 

And different hours of riſe obſerves each ſphere 23 

To different places upon this our globe. 

On the Equator thoſe who live, throughout _ 

The bounds of the GREAT CIRCLE ſee them riſe 

To all at the fame hour, and ſet to all 

Equal: each conſtellation they behold, 

Which gilds the bounds of either hemiſphere, 

Thoſe who behold the Northern axis riſe, 

Obliquely elevated, ſee the Stars | 

And, as more diſtant from the Pole, moreflow 33 

The conſtellations riſe ; or lie conceal'd, | 

Vieguleſs for ever, in the Southern Heavens: 

While to the Southern ſkies glitter, unknown, 

The radiant honours of our Northern Pole. 

Thoſe, who obſerve the Heavens, regard the riſe 

Of Conſtellations more than ſingle Stars; 

Whether at morning or by night they leave 

The horizontal verge, and mount the Heavens, 

The Right Aſcenſion of a Star, we count i 

By the degrees computed from the Ram, 45 

Which come to the meridian with the Star. 

Oblique Aſcenſion marks the point which comes 

To the horizon on the Eaſtern fide, 

Computing on the Equinoctial line, 

When the Star riſes to our hemiſphere. 


I | | Are! 


dries, and Taurus, and the radiant Tavis, 

The Goat, Aquarius, and the Fiſhes mount 

Oblique ; the Crab, the Lion, and the Sign 

Which bears the Virgiz form, Libra, and thou, 
Terrific Scorpio, with the Archer, riſe 55 
Direct. It now is left to ſpeak the names 

And ftation of the Stars; and to recount 

Thoſe, which to Britain ne'er are ſeen to ſet, 

And thoſe, which latent near the Pole oppos'd, 

She never views, the pride of other Heavens. 


Thee, Cnixox “, ſhall T'deem firſt to have taugin 
The Names and Order of the Stars: or thee, 
Illuſtrious Father, by whoſe faith was leſt 
Ur of Chaldæa for the promis'd land? 

But whoſoe er deſerves the fame, the work 65 
Enlightens every age: nor common praiſe | 
On thee ſhould wait, by whom the mimic ſpheres 
Were firſt deſign'd, model of Earth and Heaven. 
Such the tranſparent wonder from thy hand, 

Divine old Man *! whom Syracuſe too ſoon 

buſſer'd to fink, forgotten; though her walls 

Thy wiſdom long protected; and thy works 

Shall be her glory through all times to come, 

Vhile more obſcure than thy mean . 

The ſtately city, boaſt of antient days, "oY 
Loſes the veſtige of her ruins, ſunk 4 
By defolating age, whoſe.iron fivay 

Genius aud Virtue only can ſurvive, 

© V, vote. 
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Beſide. 
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Conſpicuous, in high ſplendor, nam'd by Greece. 
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Beſide the Signs, nineteen conſpicuous forms - 

Blazon our Hemiſphere: the lefler Bt 
Leads from the Pole the {ucid Band: the Stars; 
Which form this conſtellation, faintly ſhime- 
Twice twelve in number ; only one beams forth, 


The ynoſyre; by us the Polar Star, lt Hl 
Not three degrees of diſtance from the Pole. 
The Serpent next winds like a mighty ſtream: 
Within his ample folds are fifty Stars; 
One of the ſecond order: far he waves 
His ample Spires, involving either Bear. ' 
Next the Camelopard, whole varied {kin 
Fifty-eight Stars adorn; but none of theſe 
Pre- eminent in luſtre: faintly gleam 
Nane, only to the telgſcopic eye. | 
Follows the Lyax;. who tramples on the Crab: 93 
Foriy s tavo Stars this Sonſtellation claims, 
But glimmers with a weak and feeble light. 
Nor thee, Cafiqpen, may We paſs, 
Whoſe modeſt.countenance-is ſcarce beheld; 
When the Moan walks in brightneſs : wide hay, 628 
Diſpers d, not ſhime with mutual aid improwd; 
Nor dazzle, brilliant with contiguous flame: 
Their number fifty-fix. Cepheus illumes 
The neighbouring heaven, ſtill faithful to his queen, 
With thirty-fiwe faint luminaries mark d. 205 
And three of cheſe are teleſcopic Stars. 
The Helice revolves arqund.the Pole, 
Within the Arctic circle ſtill cor fin'd, 
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And numbers eighty ſeven component Stars. 
All theſe the Briton through the night beholds, 
Exempt from ſetting all the circling year. 


Now thaſe, E U DOSTA, we purſes, which night 
Partly reveals, and partly lends their rays, 
To lighten on the adverſe Hemiſphere. SY 
The Goatherd with his kids the firſt : he ſhines 115 
With /eventy Stars, deducting only * 7 
Of which Capella never ſets to us, A 
And ſcarce a Star of equal radiance beams 
Upon the Earth: aus other Stars are {een 
Due to the ſecond order. Perſeus next | 
Brandiſhes high in Heaven his ſword of flame, 
And holds triumphant the dire Gorgon Head, 
Flaſhing with fiery ſnakes: the Stars he counts 
Are ſix!y-ſeven : and two of. theſe he boaſts, 
Nobly refulgent in the ſecond rank; Fea 125 


One in his Veſt, one in Meduſa's Head. 


Near is Andromeda; in captive ſtate - 
Lovely, majeſtic : /ixty-four the Stars | 
Which grace her conllellation: three are jeen 
Illuſtrious in the ſecond claſs ; and one | 
Of theſe ne er ſinks beneath the Britiſh wave. 
And near in view the Fiſbes glide. But they, 
How ſhall I celebrate, O Pegaſus ! q N 
Leneath whoſe foot the Heliconian mount | 
Smitten, gave way: forth ruſh'd the mjghty ſtream 
Of fabled inſpiration :: ninety-tbree 136 


_——  — 
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1 UW! Thy band of Stars compoſes: four adorn 
2 BY The ſecond order, and of theſe chief _ 
W. | Beams in the ardent wing : five hid retire, 
To teleſcopic ſearch alone reveal'd, 
1 The Lizard with an humble light appears, 
And fixteen Stars trace her contracted form; 
1 Of which the lower only know to ſet: | 
LI'Y Haply this creature human Gratitude 
1 Rais'd to the ſky: ſaid to forewarn the bite 149 
1 Of venom'd ſerpents, and the ſignal give, 
\Y Preſcient, Veſuvius ! of thy gathering flames. 
But to the left, more neighbouring on the Eaſt, 
Thee, filver Swan, who ſilent can o'erpaſs ? 
An hundred with ſeven radiant Stars compoſe 
Thy graceful form; amid the lucid ſtream 
Of the fair Milky Way diſtinguiſh'd ; one 
i | Adorns the ſecond order, where ſhe cuts 
fi | The waves that follow in her utmoſt track : 
| 


ET 


3 


This never hides its fire throughout the night, 153 
And of the reſt, the more conſpicuous mark 

Her ſnowy pennons and refulgent neck 

Then Lyra, for the brightneſs of her Stars 

More than their number, eminent; thrice ſeven 
She counts, and one of theſe illuminates 

The Heavens far round, blazing imperial 

In the fir order. To whoſe honour'd name 

Shall I inſcribe the Star rather than thine, _ 
Harmonic KEPLER ! ſkill'd to trace, with art 
Divine, the latent muſic of the ſpheres : 
See in how apt vicinity the Heavens, 
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Muſic, and ſacred Poetry, receive | 
Vour kindred conſtellations : here the ſteed 
of fiery wing, who bears the bard on high, 
Glancing Imagination's boundleſs realm, 


And ranging Earth and Heaven: while beams beſide | 


Apollo's S; emblem of modeſt grace, 

Of unaffected dignity and eaſe, 

Of pure and elegant fimplicity “. 

Cloſe by, the Lyre, with heavenly ſtrings, reſounds 
The myſtic harmony; and doubt we yet 176 
To raiſe the powers of Poetry and Song 

To Heaven, their origin and proper ſeat ? 

Thus MiLTON ſoar'd thy wing beyond the Stars“ 
Creation, and old Chaos view'd thy flight, 

Paſſing their utmoſt limits: thus ſublime, 

In the pure empyreum, thou beheldſt 

Matter and Time yok'd to the golden chain, 
Wluch, from GoD's throne, ſupports the Univerſe ! 


Now our returning circle in itſelf 185 


Revolves, and Hercules again appears; 

And, near to Helice, effulgent rays 

Beam, Ariadne, from thy ſtarry crown; 
Twenty-and-one her Stars; but eight alone 
Conſpicuous: one doubtful or to claim 

The /econd order, or accept the third, 

Bootes follows with redundant light; 

Fifty-one Stars he boaſts: one guards the Bear, 
Thence called Arcturus, of reſplendent front, 


V. note, 
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| | The pride of the fir order: eight are veild, 195 
1 | Invidble, to the anaided eye. = 
18 | . 
. 

| || 1 Next the #40 Dogs : Aerion one is hight, 


The other Phaethuſa we may name: 

United in the ſtarry path they range, 

And forty-five their complement of Stars: 
Three only by the Teleſcope diſcern'd. 

Chief, in the radiant train, one bears thy name, 


IIl-fated CHARLES! illuſtrious monument, 
| How, with inevitable ſtroke, when Pride 
| 1 1; Turns from the ſacred duties of the throne, 205 | 
| I Tranſgreſſing law or violating right, 


Indignant Themis {antes the head of kings! 
Nor to the People leſs a monument 
On how precarious tenure Liberty 4 
Is held; on how abrupt a precipice 
Their happineſs and ſafety trembling ſtands; 
When, though the tyrant in the dutt is laid, 
Tyranny's root is ſuffer'd to ſurvive : | 
And civil blood how vainly ſpent by thoſe, 
Who bleed to change a maſter ! Now behold 213 
The glittering maze of Perentce's Hair; 
Forty the Stars; but ſuch as ſeem to kiſs 
The flowing trefjes with a lambent fire : 
Four to the Teleſcope alone are ſeen. 
The ſmaller Lion now ſucceeds; a cohort 
Of fifty lucid Stars attend his ſteps; 
And three, to ſigut unarm'd, inviſible. 
Next the free Colt tolles his youthiul mane, 


And 


195 


5 


15 
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And ſhows ten * Thee, near him 1 behold, 
On the marge dancing of the heavenly ſea, 228 
Arion's friend; eighteen thy Stars appear; 
One teleſcopic. Aquila, the next, 
Divides the ether with her ardent wing : 
Beneath the Swan, nor far from Pegaſus ; 
Poctic Eagle. Here might well be ſeen 
Thy name, O HOMER ! thine, great wann 
writ 

In Harry characters! SH AKESPEARE, whoſe eye 
With eagle intuition pierc'd the maze 

Of moral Nature; gave to airy being 

A local habitation and a name; 235 
The unreſiſted maſter of the heart, 

Whether, in Terror cloath'd, he ſhake our ſoul, 
Strike dumb the guilty, and appal the freez 

Shew Vice her proper feature, and preſent 

All lovely Virtue in her heavenly form ; 

Or tune the melting chords of ſympathy, 

And wake, with magic touch, the tender ſenſe 

To ſweet vibrations of unutter'd joy: 

Or with creative-energy call forth 

Ideal characters, and worlds his own: 245 
Seventeen the Stars of ſplendid Aquila ; 

One dubious whether of the ſecond rank, 

Or to the it entitled; but whoſe claim 

Seems to deſerve the fit. Near in the Heavens, 
Behold, where Honour, juſt to modern deeds, 
Points with delight the Sobieſtian Shield : 

Seven are its Stars; modeſt as may become 

| Thoſe 
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One of the ſecond rank; ten ſhun the fight; 


94 E UD O8 IA. Bock IV. 
Thoſe to deſerve more fond than to appear. 
Thee, Serpentarius, we behold diſtinct, 

With /eventy-four refulgent Stars: and ane 275 
Graces thy helmet of the ſecond claſs : | «+ 


The Serpent in thy band graſp'd winds his ſpire 
Immenſe; fewer by ten his figure trace: 


And ſeven he, who bears the monſter, hides, 

See the Triangle of ſuch various uſe 4% 

In Aſtronomic art: ten only ſtars, 

And /eur of theſe are latent, mark its form 

Near fierce Meduſa. With the auſpices | 

Of the ſair conſtellation, we proceed 265 

To view the Stars of the Antarctic Pole. ws 
Now fing, URAnta, the bright Southern train. 

Near the Equator firſt appears the J, | 

Gailing the back of Aries; four faint Stars 

Are his whole number. Next beneath, the Whale 

Enormous, ſpouting forth thy mighty flood, 

boundleſs Eridanus, thews to the tky 

Seventy-eight Stars; abs of the ſecond claſs, 

Look to the glories of the Southern crown 

With 7tzvelwve fair Stars; and near the altar ſtands, 275 

And fulgurates with nine reſplendent ſpheres ; 

And, by the border of the milky ſtream, | 

The Vol, with #:zteen luminaries mark'd. 

Next comes the ſecond Centaur plac'd between 

Scorpio and Libra, underneath their rays, 


Thirteen his Stars; above his head the Crow _ 
N Glitters 


265 


275 


But not the half conſpicuous. Whom, O whom, 
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Glitters with ten, ſtriving to ſlake her thirſt 

From the Bowl, lucid with eleven Stars: 

Near which, URANIA, beautifully bright, 

Thy Sextant, ſhines, with forty Stars adorn'd; 235 
And one, but latent. Near the Fquator rolls | 
The ſparkling Hydra, proudly imminent 

To drink the Galaxy's refulgent lea ; 

Nearly a fourth of the encircling curve, | 
Which girds the Ecliptic, his vaſt folds involve ; Refs 
Yet ten the number of his Stars, diffus'd 

O'er the long track of his enormous ſpares : 
Chief beams his Heart, ſure of the /zcoxd rank, 
But emulous to gain the fit. O whither, 
Whither does thy effulgence ſeize me now, 295 
Canicala ! fifteen thy Stars; but far | 

Above them all, illuſtrious through the ſkies, 

Beams Procyon; juſtly by Greece thus call d 

The bright Forerunner of the greater Dog : 

Of the f/teex one is a latent Star. 

Next ſhines the Dog with thirty- tavo diſtinct ; 

Fam'd for pre-eminence in envied ſong, 

Theme of HoMERiC and VIRGILIAN lays: 
His fierce month flames with dreaded Sirius; 

Three of his Stars retire with feeble beam. 205 

The Untcorn ſucceeds, with aineteen Stars; 


chold we now? The fierce Orion glares 
Him who admires not, to the Stars is blind: 
His radiant lights are eighty : firſt in rank 
The martial Star upon his ſhoulder flames : 
— A rival 
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The Topaze and the Diamond: and beneath 
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A rival Star Nyminates his foot; ; 

And on his girdle beams a luminary 

Which, in vicinity of other Stars, 

Might claim the proudeſt honours. Near it ſhines 
A Star of lovelieſt brilliancy, which ſhames z16 


The timid Hare, claims with the Unicorn 

An equal number of inferior light. 

And near, of Love and tranquil Peace the ſign, 
The beauteous Dove: of ſafety harbipger, 
When in thy ark, O Noan ! were contain'd 
Eight lives, relique and hope of human kind! 
Ten Stars ſhe bears; of ſecond order one. 

And next the Ship, Argo her Grecian name; 323 


Rut haply meant the ſymbol of the ark; 


Her Prow not forward to the ſtarry way, 

But adverſe : ſuch as when the Port is gain'd ; 
Perhaps becauſe Safety and Peace ſecur'd, 
Advanc'd her to the Stars; deſtin'd to trace 

No ſecond voyage: twenty-five her Stars; 

Thoſe, which compoſe the lucid Keel, to us 
Unſeen, fink never in the Southern ſky, 

Erid nus, the river of the gods, 

Supreme in tabled lore, with /zwerty Stars, 335 
Except tuo, radiates; but one of theſe 

Only to teleſcopic eyes is ſeen. 

Next beams the Phenix, of unfading life 

Rais'd from our aſhes the bleſt ſymbol : ſee 
Thirteen the Stars the offers to the view 

One lovely in the ftcond rank behold, 
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Now look where, patient of the length of way, 

The Crane appears; thirteen her Stars : of theſe 

Her head one graces z one beneath her breaſt 

Shines; and each wing no common light adorns. 34s 

The regal Indian is the next beheld; 

Pointing his arrow; ſure that form is thine, 

O GUATAMOZIN'! whom the Mexique realms 

Admir'd, the aſſertor of their liberties, 

And Freedom bore thy ſtandard ; though in vain 

Againſt Injuſtice gloriouſly oppos d: 

Twelve Stars are thine. * where the Peacock 
ſpreads 

His lightning train; thirteen the Stars which fill 

The beauteous conſtellation; one of theſe 

Deſerves the ſecond order. Next appears 355 

The bright Triangle of the Southern Pole; 

Five are its Stars; of the firft order one. 

The Croſs ſign of Redemption now 2 

Relucent with four Stars: and, bordering figh 

Upon the Polar circle of the South, 

The Britiſh oak a witneſs ſtands how ſhine 

The honours of her navy o'er the Earth, 

And how her Virtue triumphs in all lands, 

Acquires new worlds, and mounts to Stars unknown : 


Twelve are its Stars : of ſecond radiance one. 365 | 


The Sword Fifh ſee at hand, mark'd with eight Stars, 
Obſcure, and of no memorable light. 

The Water Snake ten Stars reveals to view; 

Nor ſplendid ; nor of ſignal magnitude. 

The Indian Bird next riſes into day 
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The Polar Circle, with eleven gay lights, 


Laſt the Chameleor : 


Science is fixed; and free Philoſophy 


9898 EUDOSIA Boy, 
With nine Stars ſpotted : and entire within 


The Bird of Paradiſe: and next the Bee 

Obtains, by generous induſtry deſerv'd, 

Her radiant place; her Stars are only our. 355 
emblem of the wiſe, | 

To every change of fickle fortune prompt, 

To ſuit his phant, but corruptleſs mind, 

Nor ſtoop to flattery or calumny ; 

Reſerv'd, bat honeſt ; not inflexible, |, 

Yet conſtant to the right, and ftill the ſame. 

This conſtellation ends the ſtarry train, 

The Cyno/pra of the Southern Pole: 

Though twelve degrees from thence the neareſt bar 


Nor ye fair conſtellations let me paſs, 385 
Whom, faithful to her ſiſter ſciences, 
ASTRONOMY hath nam'd : the inſtrument 
Which gives the tablet to the painter's view 
Aptly diſplay'd; the meaſurer of Time, 

Whoſe artificial movements point the hour; 

The fam'd preumatic Engine *, proud to boaſt 

The parent names of GUERICKE and of BOYLE: | 
And thou, great medium of intelligence, 

The typographic PREss *] diffus'd from whom 
The pure NewrTONIAN ſplendour fills the Earth 3395 


Conveys her bleſſings to unnumber'd hands, 
Nor thou, O Mzcreſcope * ! whole oracle 


V. note. 
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385 


395 
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Reveals the wonders of minuteſt worlds, 

Haſt ill deſerv'd thy place: but who from thee, 
Illuſtrious Calilean Tube * ! ſhall wreſt _ 
Thy radiant honours ? By whoſe aid are ſeen 
The planetary Phaſes, the bright cohort 

Of ſecondary Worlds, and. countleſs Suns, 
Which, hid in the immenſity of Space, 

Ne'er viſited the ſight : from whom we learn 
The Eclipſe in time and quantity exact; 

And trace the Parallax, that wondrous clue, 
By which the diſtance and the magnitude 

Of the celeſtial Spheres is known to Earth, 


Nine hundred Stars, and ſtill a few beyond, 
The Zodiac comprehends.— 
bak The total hoſt, 
Seen by the unaided eye or teleſcope, 
Exceeds three thouſand and two hundred Stars; 
Of which a thouſand rarely to the eye 
Appear at once, though numberleſs they ſeem : 


So much their dazzling beams, the awful vault 


In which they ſhine, the multiplying power 

Of rich confuſion, on the ſenſe prevails ; 

As, to compare greateſt with ſmall, the eye 
Which looks on Saliſbury's amazing plain, 
And ſees, by the pale ghmmering of the moon, 
Stupendous maſſes whitening o'er the duſk, 
The giant columns of our fathers” pride, 


To number them deems it an endleſs taſk, 


® Y, note 
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Though not their multitude, but curious W 
In regular diſorder, thus ſeduce 
The cy to account them infinite. 


If 3 ſtrike the ſoul how all theſe 1 | 
So vaſt, and cloath'd with univerſal light; 
Should give their ſeveral image to the eye, 
And not in vaſt luxuriance pour one blaze 
Confus'd, unhounded on the fainting fight, 
Contemplate how immenſe their diſtances, 
Dividing each from other : and how fine 
The particles of light: whoſe myriad beams, 
Darting inceſſant with unutter'd ſpeed, . 
Wound not the tender eye; whoſe ſubtile ſenſe 
The ſmalleſt grain torments, the fineſt, down, 
Or e' en the airy goſſamour, offends. 

Think how the ſeparate image is convey'd 
From many lamps through the leaſt aperture 
While the repulſive rays, from each deriv'd, 
Obſerve their proper path; nor ought diſturbs 


44. 


I 


Their ſeveral paſſage through the narrow ſpace, 445 


Which but a ſingle grain of ſand would choak “. 
T hink, in the ſplendid dome, to pleaſure vow'd, 
Where elegant magnificence allures 

The inconſtant taſte with ever varied ſcenes, 
How thouſand luſtres, artfully arrang'd, 
Vibrate with ſocial ray; yet each diſtinct; 
Except where bigheſt glow, with blended beam, 
The mimic Stars, a beauteous Galaxy: 
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Here blazes the great capital of Spain? 


Bock VL. E UD os 1K. 1 
or, rapt in fancy to ſome neighbouring ſpace, 


Above the Earth, behold the fatal brand 455 


Of CoNFLAGRATION from indignant Heaven, 
Devouring diſtant cities in one hour. 


There Tyber reddens; and the Italian ſea 
Flames with the fiery wreck of awful Rome 
While Helleſpont, and the wide Euxine gulph, 
Reflect dire luſtre from thy burning towers, 
City of Conſtantine! while Ruin glares 
Triumphant o'er the Czar's imperial ſeat ; 

The pride of Paris; and, O Britain, thine! 46s 
And fierce Veſuvius ſwallows Sicily 

In one vaſt torrent of refiſtleſs fire ; 

And Hecla, burſting through the world of ice, 
Flaſhes infernal lightnings ! Could an eye, 
Secure from peril, nor alarm'd with dread, 


Or loſt in pity,” view our hemiſphere 


45 


At ſuch a time, when iſles and continents ; 
Yield up their tower-crown'd honours to the flame, 
Ere yet the fiery flood deluge the globe, 

Then might he judge, comparing ſmall to great, 475 
How Planets are beheld, and diſtant Suns 
Diſtinct.—In human works rarely the vaf 
Eſcapes Confuſion ; and Obſcurity . 
Fruſtrates the labour d Elegance which hopes 
To give perfection to minute deſign : 
But, in the Majeſty of Nature's works, 

The unimagin'd ſmall, the immenſely great, 
Unite in ſpecious Harmony: throughout, 
Finiſh'd Perfection, Beauty, Goodneſs reign, 


Now 
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Now let us watch the ISIN G of the Stars: 
And look where mid December points the hour 
Mot apt for contemplation of the ſcene. 


Book Iv. 
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The fourth from noon is paſs'd, and half the ſpace 


Fled to the n: in the meridian view 
Cepbeus, ſublime ; the Dragon's tortile ſpire, 
Where ſhines to Britain's great metropolis, - 
The correſpondent Star ; alike remote 

This from the heavenly, that the earthly Polg, 
And perfectly coincident in place. 

The greater Bear is ſeen; and Pegaſus 


3 
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S 


Tends to the South; the beauteous Tawins emerge 


From the Horizon ; Taurus climes oblique z 
Still higher Aries; the declining £Fiſb 

Verge to the Southern wave; and Capricorn 
Giiitens, diminiſh'd in the Weſtern ſky : 
And, near the goal, with Janguid ray appears 
Chiron; but, nigh to the direct of Eaſt, | 
Orion halt is riſen : | 
T he Horizon even now to echpſe the pomp | 
Of the proud conſtellation; his right fide 
Blazes z the Star, which lightens on the left, 
Is winning now upon our hemiſphere : 

And near him the vaſt Whale conſpicuous ſhines. 
The fxth hour is elaps'd, Orion ſhews 

His flaming Belt; the Twins are wholly riſen; 
Soon Procyen appears; and now the Crown _ 
Of Ariadne riſes: CHARLES, thy Star, 

Though never ſetting to the Horizon, ſtoops. 
And of the Crab the far diitinguiſh'd light 


nor prevails 


Emerges. 
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Emerges. Little later than the ſeventh, 515 
Sirius appears : the with the Lia ſhines ; 

And in the wertex is Meduſa teen. 


Near the texth hour from noon Hydra appears 
Soathward : at d of night Orzon's form 

Fires the Meridian; but the Male retires ;; 
The radiant Lyra meets the Horizon's bound; 
The Virgin torm ſhows her aſcendant wing; 


Capella in the Zenith glows : an hour 


Is paſt, Arcturus riſes: ere the night | 

Has mark'd the ſecond hour trom its mid ſpace, 525 
Shoots in full beam the great NEWTONLAN Star. 
The fourth approaches, when the golden Star 

Of Libra gains the eye: the Sails retire 

Of the reſplendent Ship; her lucid Matt 

Shines eminent. The Arth her fetter d Arm 
Andromeda diſcovers; and the Heart : 

Of Scorpio riſes : Hydra fills the Weſt; 

Meduſa's Head ſinks, and Orior bears 

With difficulty his thoulders untubmerg'd 2 
Monoceros ſucceeds. Why thould I name 535 
The Snake or Serpentarius ſully riſen? | 
Or why repeat the wonders which before 
Engag'd our eye? Tue great and /mailer Bear, 
With the Camelepard and varied Lynx ! 

Or gaze on thee, O Perſeus ! thee admire, 
Aguia ; or the Lyre, which re- aſcends? 

But, riſing Ealtwaid, beams the glorious arch 
Ot the pure Galaxy! And now appears 
URAxIA'e Sextazt, und periuades to leave 
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| Produces, viſiting the ſeveral Stars; 
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The ſtarry theatre, and yield to dawn: 
For now Aurora's fiery courſers gild | 


The; frofty fumamit of the Reſon biin 
All this delightſul ſcene revolving * x 


545 


While nens remain the heavenly ſpheres. 


For ſee 14 the bright Star, 3 marks the ſide 


Of the Whale, ſtands in the meridian height, 
With right aſcenſion of twice nine degrees, 
The Swwar's Beat to the Gulph of Mexico 
Shines vertical in Weſt; the lucid beam | 
Which marks her wing, to the Canadian lake, 
Points the Meridian; and the light, which notes 
Her form extreme, from the proud Zenith views 
New England's hardy ſons ;. Cepheus, thy fide -. 
To Baffin's Bay beyond Daviſian ſtreights, 
North-weſtward of the Cape of Hope, obſerves 
Due correſpondence : the full piercing ray, - 
Which darts effulgent from the Southern F/, 
Strikes vertical midſt the Atlantic ſea ; . 
While to the Eaft Andromeda beholds 

The Corſic and Sardinian coaſt beneath 

Her lucid Foot: thy ſhoulder, Perseus, 

Direct o'er Lithuania beams, the mouth 

Of the Whale threatens o'er the Golden Coaſt 
Of Afric ; ſuch the diſtance from her fide 
Proportzonate : the Pleiades behold . . 

The Nubian borders, and thy frontier ſtream, 
O Nile! The foot of Pollux points the mines 
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of rich Golconda, the imperial ſource : 
of Afiatic gems : while Procyon, 375 
From his Meridian, flaſhes on the coaſt 

Of Sumatra. Thus the Geography 

Of this our globe, illaſtriouſly mark d, 

Shines to the eye inform'd amid the Stars: 

And thus the order of celeſtial ſpheres, | 

And their proportioned diſtances, we note 

By the vaſt ſcale of mighty empires, ſpread _ 

Upon the peopled ſurface of our Earth : 
But how contracted when with Heaven compar'd ! 
More aptly may the ſmalleſt chart preſent 335 
Farth's whole domain and all the vaſt of Sea, 

Than our whole globe the ſmalleſt tract of Heaven. 
Thus mark we rije of Sun or of the Stars | 
To every nation : and compare their days, _ 9 
Their nightly ſhadows, and their varied ear. 


That not at the ſame hour revolving Earth 
The ſame Stars to her different realms preſents 
I; eaſy to diſcern : but when a Star 
In the ſame point, which aſtronomic leaves 
For the bright ſtation of the Sun affign, _ — 5 
Riſes, how ſhall we ſatisfy the doubt, PERS 
Why ſtill the Sun keeps back his lingering ray 
Beneath the Horizon? Obſervation proves 
That the fix d Stars inſenſibly appear | 
To gyrate with flow progreſs towards the Eaſt; 
So flow, that greater than #vo thouſand years 
The ſpace requir'd to paſs a ſingle fign ; 
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And at that diſtance, where we look from Barth 


From the Phænomena mark d by his verſe, 
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To Taurus now, the lucid Ram appear d; 

And where the ſplendid Teint are now beheld, 605 3 
If Earth outlive tavo thouſand years to come, 
Taurus will be : nigh ſuch the variance 

From thee, HippaRcHvus, numberer of the Stars, 
To this our age: and hence CHEONOLOGY. 

From aftronemic Science borrows Light, 

And owns her truths confirm'd : hence we can trace 


He$10D how early born, and judge from thence 
What time exulting Poetry beheld wm 
Her infant HouER: and what ages back 615 
The firſt degree of Aries ſtood exact 

With the Colure of Equinox; a lign _ 

Which marks the Argonautic enterprize, 

Favs thouſand and ſeven hundred years remote „. 
Thus Time not leſs obeys thy ſovereignty, 
Than Space, divine URANIA! Hiftory 


No leſs than Poetry thy name reveres. 


Contemplating the apparent magnitudes 
Of the great ſtarry orbs, new harmony 3 
Strikes on the raviſh'd mind: ſo riſe the train, 629 
Rank beyond Rank, proud Amphitheatre : | 
Fifteen the Stars which the firft order claims, 
Thrice nuniber'd by the ſecond; thrice exceeds 
The third the number of the /zcond claſs; 


The fourth, profuſe in Stars, doubles the third: 
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The fifth, ftill rifing, adds #2vo hundred Stars; 

Nor yet is fatisfied, above the fourth : * 

The /fixth thrice counts the legions of the fifth: 

The /eventh alone falls ſhort in multitude : 
Of its preceding rank: not that we hold 635 
Its real numbers leſs, but to the eye 8 
The diſtance infinite obſcures the beams 

Which fill its ample cireuit; and what thought, 
What power of fancy ſhall decide how far 

The flaming ranks extend, or judge the bounds 

Of the vaſt Universe ! the Multitude, 

Diſtance, and Stations of its glorious Worlds! 
Mark where Orion blazes; thither point, 


O ſtudious of celeſtial miracles! 
Thy optic tube. Seeſt thou a ſplendid ſpace 645 


Opening new Heavens to thy aſtoniſſi'd view, 
And pouring Stars more numerous on the eye, 
Than the unaided fight may comprehend 

In all the hemiſphere; their diſtance judge, 
Since the fame tube, however great 1ts power 
To ſhow the planetary ſpheres enlarg'd, 

Views even Sirius merely as a point 

Diveſted of the wandering rays, which mock 
Our ſenſe, and'paint him fparkling in a form 


More ample : but for this the aching fight 0 33 


Would fail to reach the neareſt of the Stars; 
But on this ſubject Fancy's ſelf requires 

To reſt her ſtil impatient wing, and ſoar 
To ſuch ſtupendous heights by gradual riſe. 
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Nor does Analogy, daughter of Heaven, 
Whoſe change is uniform, whoſe ſimple laws, 
Midft endleſs variation of effects, 
Agree in Baſis, to the Sun alone 
Enjoin Rotation: for the other fix d 
Are found to whurl upon their lucid Poles : 
This, periodic Diſappearances 
Of certain Stars, which after deſtin'd lapſe - 
Of time again illuminate our Night, 
Again to diſappear, not weakly prove. 
Thus in the Whale a memorable Star 
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66g 


Seven times hath hid, and ſeven return'd his orb, 


To be admir'd by Earth : the Interval 

Of Darkneſs and of Light unchang'd, and one 
Three hundred days conſtant to each aſſign d. 
Another Star ſagacious KIRCKER ſaw, 
Appearing and conceal'd by juſt returns, 
Exactly equal. The bright Stranger ſuch, 
Who, in ELIZABETH's triumphant reign, 
Diffus'd new glories on thy. beauteous form, 
Cafſiopera ! darting brilliancy 

Equal, O Venus] to thy lovely ſphere. 
This Star, is held to ſhine, and diſappear, 
In the long period when volubile Earth 


c 


Meaſures hee hundred times her annual courſe 9. 


This Prodigy the aftronomic Sage 
Refers to ſpots of darkneſs, permanent, 
Not fleeting; this excepted, ſuch as veil 


*Y, note, 
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In leſs degree our Sun; and might entire 

Bury his fiery orb, if gracious Heaven 

Lent not the conſtant bleſſing to the Earth: 

And as the whirling axis to our fight 

Preſents the darken'd ſurface, or reſtores 

The lucid point, the Star delights our eye, 

Or fies from our obſerving ſight: : 

And, if Rotation be allow'd the cauſe, 695 

Judge of the Diſtance or the Magnitude 

Of the revolving orb. The Star which beams, 

Gracing Caſſiopeia, If it roll | 

Each part of its circumference with flight, 

Equalling the ſame portion of the Suns, 

Muſt by an hundred times in magnitude 

Fxceed the Sun: ſuch haply in the Heavens 

Are thouſand Orbs, the imperial Centres each 

Of many lar Syſtems : ONE perhaps, 

ONE ORB, ſtupendous beyond human thought, 705 

is the great Centre of the UNIVERSE; 

Which elſe by Gravitation's power ſuſtain'd, _ 

By the ſame power, unleſs the Almighty Will 

Should interpoſe, muſt gradually break 7 

The Independence of its ſeveral Parts, 

Diſſolve the fair Connexion of the Whole; 

And thus diſorder'd Worlds ruſhing on Worlds, 

Syſtem on Syſtem, in fierce Anarchy, 

The chain of Union and of Order burſt, 

All into Chaos plunge annihilate, 715 

But theſe tranſcendent myſteries are known 

To thee, Eternal Sire! while human thought, 
Trem- 
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Trembling; eonjectures: of thy Providence 
Alike ſecure, whether one awful hour 
Shall fink Creation, or Eternity | 

Behold thy glorious Univerſe maintain'd 

By Harmony ! Sufficient that thy will 

Gives to frail man the bliſsful hope of life 
Never to terminate“; whatever worlds, 

New or exiſting, are his ſeat ordain d. 725 


® Y. note. 


END or THE FOURTH BOOK, 
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ECLIPSES; PHASES or Tut PLANETS; 
and TIDES. 


LIGHT AND COLOURS. 


ESCENDING now from ſuch o'erpowering 
height, 

Our ſyſtem we reviſit, to behold 
The darken'd Moen and Phæbus in ecliple ; 
The vacying forms of planetary Light; 
The Ebb and Riſiug of the refluent Sea: 8 
Here, O URANIA! give thy potent aid, | 
That my EUD OSIA may approve the ſong. 


Hail, worthy of heroic praiſe, ye ſons 
Of HERMES and ASTRONOMY ! above 
Baſe fears and ſordid hopes your ſpirits foar'd ; 
Above the pride of kings ; above the power 
Of captivating luxury ; beyond 
The realms of change and death: therefore, ſecure, 
Your names defy oblivion ; Glory waves 
High in the Heavens the ſacred roll, and ſhows 25 
Your honour'd record from her car of fire, 
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To the admiring Earth. Poſterity 

Shall ſee, and reverence: the vulgar crew, 
Whoſe ſoul is riches or vile appetite, 
Whoſe life has been a deſpicable dream, 


How ſhall they lift their groveling thought to judge 
Your fame how pure, how exquiſite your bliſs: 


And how ſhall tyrants tremble to behold 


The peaceful benefactors of mankind, 


Happy and loy'd while living, and rever'd 
Beyond the grave ; heirs of Eternity ! 


Not Superſtition, child of Ignorance, 
Who ſhrinks aghaſt before the PEIT Y, 
And ſees his terrors where he moſt diſplays 


To the free mind his love, appal'd your fouls: 
While others from the Lightnings* vivid flaſh, 


The awful Thunder, and the deep Eclipſe, 


The Tide, the Comet, drew portentous ſigns, 


Ye heard the voice of Gop amid the ſtorm 
Speak mercy; ye beheld the thunderbolt, 
His meſſenger of good; ye, in the riſe 

And the ſubſiding of the mighty deep, 
Diſcern'd the laws of harmony and peace; 
And, in the dark Eclipſe, with filial awe 
Trac'd the all- gracious Parent of the ſpheres; 
T heir diſtances and their proportion learnt; 
Extended Navigation; and fecur'd 

The mariner through the tremendous waves: 
Ye, in the Comet's dreadful train, beheld 
Extent unſpeakably beyond the fears 
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of Superſtition's ſelf; ye ſaw its range 5 

Through ſpace to which our ſyſtem 1s a point : 

But not affrighted ſaw. Phzloſopby, 

Who open'd to your eyes the immenſe career, 

Reveal'd the order, the all fair deſign, 
Which guards our Earth and her companion ſpheres 
from the fierce inroad of the threatening Star: 

; While ſuch the darkneſs o'er great empires ſpread, . 

5 That mighty portions of the globe ſtill ſhrink | 

Before ideal prodigies: and once 58 

States, high in glory and for arts renown'd, 

Beheld their Phœbus darken'd, and to aid 

His orb againſt Enchantment's fancied power, 

Rais'd the loud cry, and in a mingled din | 

Breath'd the ſhrill flute; clang'd the ſonorous braſs, We 

And brought like ſuccours to the labouring Moon; 

And Fleets and Armies have exchang'd the hour 

Of victory; and Generals, high in fame, 

Seen their freſh laurels wither'd by defeat, 

While the ineſtimable time was ſpent, 65 

Till the veil'd Moon or Sun in part conceal'd, 

By due luſtration of inactive days, 

Loſt in weak terror and in idle vow, 

Might grant them Expiation: ſuch the dread 

Which blaſted the Athenian majeſty, 

When they beheld on the Sicilian coaſt 

The Moon eclips'd. This ignorance of Heaven 

Brought Macedonian PeRsEvus to the fate | 

Merited by his guilt”: the Roman ſpear x 

Had haply turn'd from glory, and forſook 75 

| P Thy 
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The inviting arms of victory, o' er- awd 
By a deceitful terror, had not then 
Surricius, vers'd in aſtronomic lore, 
| Chear'd their deſponding hearts by argument, 
8 Such as the. pride of Athens erſt employ'd, 
When to his fleet aghaſt at an Eclipſe 
He ſpread his mantle, with an eaſy ſmile, 
Between his pilot and the Sun, and aſk'd 
Whether the prodigy daunted their minds ? 
Fear not, O favour'd of the Heavens! Shall ye, 83 
Shall Romans, looking to the Moon when veil'd 
| By the extended ſhadow of the Earth, 
ü Shall Romans tremble? Shall the times to come 
Say that ye fled from victory and fame, 
b Struck by imaginary prodigies? : 
| -: Rome and her Gods, and your own valour ay 
1 To glory and ſure conqueſt! Hear you not 
Your Country's hallow'd voice? In her great cauſe 
Ye fight; the firſt of omens to the brave : 
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| The good and wiſe have Providence to aid ; + 93 


Juſtice, the ſovereign of the Univerſe, 


Their fortune is ſecure above the Stars: 
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Wars againſt Tyranny and Fratricide: 

Ve are her ſoldiers: to your enemies 

This terror: go, ye generous ſons of Mars 
Go, humble Macedon ! She now echpſed : 
Beneath, the daſtard PERSE Us, trembling, waits 
Her final overthrow : PIII, who beam'd 

Her ſetting empare's Sun, your valour ſent, 

Shorn of his rays, to everlaſting night; 10 
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With the ſame gods, your cauſe, yourſelves the ſame, 
And by Emit1vs led, what Roman doubts ? | 


Go, and by this day's conquelt end the war, 
And triumph in the Macedonian ſpoils : | 


And add her haughty ſtate, the ſcourge of Greece, | 


To the dominion of imperial Rome, 
He faid, and ceas'd : defeated Macedon 

Confirm'd his word. From thence, with mind ſibetiny 
The ſons of RomuLvus beheld the Moon 
Beneath Earth's ſhade, nor trembled when the Sun 
Was hid by Cynthia's interpoſing ſphere. 116 
Thee, THALES, firſt, learn'd in Egyptian lore, 
Greece celebrates, whoſe knowledge of the cauſe 
Inform'd thy lips to tell the appointed time, 
When the Earth's ſhadow, in protracted cone, 


Should hide the Moon: and, from that day to ours, ; 


Two thouſand and five hundred years have roll'd. 
Nor thee, ENDYM1ON of our later age, 
Sage Shepherd of the Northern Scotia's hill, 


Shall grateful memory forget : how bleſt, 125 


It to my verſe the favouring Muſe indulge, 

The happy clear expreſſion which ſhe gave 

Thy ſimple proſe, O! teach me to expreſs 
Familiar what the cauſes of ECL1P$E, 

Their difference, their limits, and their uſe : 
Since knowledge taught by thee, O FERGUSON ! 
Seem'd intuition to the learner's ear. 

Thy parent Earth in infancy beheld 

Thee with untutor'd genius on the Stars 


Intent; above thy years, and far beyond 135 


P 2 Thy 
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Thy humble lot: nor flowery mead, nor play, 
Nor ſleep beguil?d. thee from the beauteous ſcene; 
Nor poverty, nor health infirm, fuppreſs'd 

The active vigour of thy mind: nor all 

That lowering Fortune interpos'd, eclips'd 

The piercing ray of thy ſuperior ſoul, ; 4a 
Heaven-taught Philoſopher | Thy wandering ſheep 
Saw thee, with eye ſublime, reading tbe, Heavens: 
Nor wanted they a guide; the good old man, 
Whom gratefully thy modeſt page rewards, 145 
To thy fidelity and genius juſt, 

Provided hours of leiſure ; that ſecure, 

Nor fearful for the charge, thy eager view 

Might range the firmament : ye woods, ye founts, 
Dear to the flock, and to the ſhepherd dear, 

He leaves you : for Philoſophy invites, 

And leads him to purſue her path divine, 

Amid the buſy haunts of men, in ſcenes 

Not well adapted to his gentle mind; 1 "EE; 
But if thy veſtige he may trace, and hold 155 
Sweet converſe with thy favour'd ſons, the din 
Of the tumultuous city more delights, 

Than rural peace and ſacred ſolitude. 

Thus, whether in retirement or in crouds 
He liv'd; and thus within thy arms he dy ' d, 7 
Thy ſon: and thou wilt ſhield him in the ſhade | | 
Of thy protecting amarantine wreath ; 
And, though no monument riſe to his name 

Of itately marble, to thy ſacred band 

His memory ſhall live, more nobly ſhrin'd 165 

T han 


* 
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Than in the mouldering ſtone. Thy grateful tear, 
And thy example to his precepts true, 

Lovelieſt EU DOS IA, honour mote his ſhade, 

And more delight, if ought of human act 

Reaches the dead, than all the pageantry 

That wealth and pride ſupply. He of Eclipſe 

Thus taught; nor new the lore but, taught by him, 
Simplicity and clearneſs made it new. 

Whatever ſhines with a reflected light, 


Needs but a ſhadow of proportion'd ſize, 7 


Diſtance, and ſitur tion, to conceal 

Its borrow'd rays, veil'd by this means 2 
As if a ſolid body interpos'd : 

But whatſoever ſhines with native beam; 


| Subdues oppoling ſhadow; nor is hid 


But by a ſolid intervening maſs: 

Therefore the Moon needs not that any We 

Should move between to hide her from the Earth: 
For never would ſhe ſuffer an Eclipſe 

Were this requir'd—ſufficient that the ſhade 183 
Of the revolving Earth falls on her orb. 
The ſhadow which a Tolid body gives, 

Is to its form, its magnitude adapt; 

The diſtance and proportion'd magnitude 


Of the illuminating orb. Our Globe 


Calts a long Cone of ſhadow in the Heavens ; 
The proper form projected by a ſphere, 

As erſt URANIA taught, when ſhe diſclos'd 
The figure of the Earth on which we live: 


and geometric Reaſon, meaſuring 195 
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The diſtance of the Moon, the Sun, the Earth, 
Evinces that the ſhadowy cone muſt fall 

some ſpace beyond the orbit of the Moon, 

But yet, as when the tranſit we obſery'd 

Of ſplendid Venus, fo the lunar path 


Caſts the revolving ſhade oblique, which falls 5 | 
Not on the Moon direct, but when in Node Bay 
She cuts the ecliptic points; or when remote 7 
From the Node neareſt to the Earth, not more Ab 
Than twelve degrees ſhe journeys; or retires 205 = 


Not more than ten in Apogee oppos'd : 

Theſe her aſcendant and deſcending Node, 

Her Southern and her Noribern Node are nam'd: 
But retrograde her Nodes in nmeteen years 

Range the Ecliptic; wherefore not one part 

Of Reaven, nor months of correiponding Tins; 
Give the Eclipſe, till this full period 

Is meaſur'd : this the Cycle of the Moon, 

Since in this circle her Eclipſes move. 


Nor vary leſs in Quantity than Time, 215 
The Obſcurations of the Moon ; when full 
Her ſphere receives upon the central Node 
The ſhadow, or, in cloſe vicinity, 
The Eclipſe is total: when on either fide 
More diſtant from the center ſhe admits 
The ſhadow, partial will be that Eclipſe. 


But, when the Eclipſe is total, ſtill the Moon 
Not d:/apdears ; but with a doubtful gleam, 
Whuch 
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Which trembling Superſtition fondly thought 

Image of Blood, the atmoſphere of Earth 22 5 
Refracts the ſolar rays, and on the Moon 

Caſts the reflection of a ſullied Red. 


Equal degrees meaſure the quantity 
Or of the Sun, or of the Moon's Eclipſe 
But harder far to calculate the Sun's, 
And far more varied the Phænomena. 
Ampler the ſpace on either fide the Node 
For ſolar Obſcuration : at the mean 
Nearly ſewenteex degrees :+and when the Mogz _ 
Moves to her Perigee neareſt to Earth, 235 
And in the Node the line directly falls, | 
Cutting the center of Earth, Moon, and Sun, 
Then central the Eclipſe, and total ſhade 
Dwells longeſt on the Sun's illuſtrious orb < 
But in the lunar Apogee the ſhade, 
Central not total, leaves à lucid rings 
Round the Sun's diſk, and that Eclip/e obtaius 
The fit, expreſſive name of Aunular. 
At ſeven degrees of diflance from the Node, 
In the mean diſtance of the Moon from Earth, 243 
Total, but for a moment the Eclipſe : 
do near the apparent magnitude of both 
The Moon and Sun concur: the diſtance ſuch 
Adjuſted to their real magnitudes : 
Therefore three minutes, and a fourth beyond, K 
Limit the longeſt time allow'd the Moon 
To hide entire the ſolar orb from fight. 


The 
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The lunar Obſcuration is beheld 
Equal o'er all the hemiſphere which fronts 
Her orb; but ſmall the portion of the Earth, 
Veil'd from the Sun by the interpoſing Moon, 
And therefore ninety miles twice meaſur'd form 
The line, that circle's juſt Diameter, 
Where the Moon covers Earth in total ſhade : 
But the Penumbra, or faint partial ſhade, 
Over the ſpace of. near five thouſand miles, 
Computed in Diameter, may ſpread ; bs 
And more or leſs, as from the center near 
Or diſtant, is the Eclipſe within theſe bounds, 
Nor the Earth's Axle to the Sun oblique | 263 
Slightly affects Eclip/es of the Sun: | | 
For hence to places which would fall within 
The central ſhade, often a partial night f 
Invades, and often to theſe points the E Ow 
Is loſt, inwi/ible : nor is the time | 
Not ſhorten'd by the Earth's diurnal wht 
And chiefly near the Poles : the utmoſt time, 
W hich veils in central ſhade the lunar orb, 
Four hours within three minutes comprehends. 


Thus have we ſeen the cauſe, the fixt returns, 275 
The limits of Eclipſes, which no more 
Alarm Philoſophy ; and, calm'd by her, + 
The vulgar eye beholds them unditturb'd : 
Bye if a darkneſs of more awful kind 
Hiſtory points, the philoſophic Muſe 
Reveres the ſign: ſach the terrific gloom 


"55 


Which 
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Which o'er Judza hung, and wrapt in night 4 
The aſtoniſh'd nations when their Saviour. dy'd. 

The Moon at full, and three tremendous hours, 
Night o'er the empire of mid day prevail d; 185 
Earth trembled; the vaſt Temple's niyftic veil 
Burſt : Nature felt the one great ſacriſice. 

O wretched Iſrael! fee thy towers in duſt, - 

Thy race o'er every land ſcatter d, preſerv d 

A monument of vengeance! Aſ the Sun _ 

The cauſe which hid his beam? Return, return, 
Emerge from thy Eclipſe of ages: riſe, 

And re- aſſume thy glorys Piety, . 

Virtue, and white-rob'd Peace expect their reign; 
Their deſtin'd reign, and fammon thee to bliſs | 95 
O then at length but we at leaſt receive 

URANIA's teſtimony; nor divorce 

Religion from thy truths, Philoſophy. 

Proceed we now in our unfiniſh'd pati. 
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When the Eclipſe is annular, a Rim 
Of pureſt radiance crowns the utmoſt verge 
Of the Sun's diſk ; though haply leſs appears 
Than of his lucid orb the fortzeth part, 
Such brightneſs fills the Heaven as well may teach 
How Saturn bears his abſence from the Sun: 305 
Even in total darkneſs, when conceal'd 
The Sun retires, not therefore upon Earth 
Night ſpreads her wing, uſurpant of the Day; 
But ſcarcely ſplendid Venus is beheld, | | 
And haply of prime magnitude a Star: " | 


Q Still 
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Still Day not abdicates his honour z ſtill 

The grace of light prevails : for from the Sun 
Eight minutes the progreſſive ray requires, 

With unimagin'd ſpeed, to reach the Earth 

As the Eclipſes of thy radiant guards, 313 
© Jupiter] evince: therefore the Sun, 

Extinct, would ſend his rays for longer ſpace, 
Than central darkneſs o'er his orb has power: 

But whether annular or total ſhade 

Cover his diſk, beyond the central gloom 

Spreads an elliptic ſhadow, emulous 

Of the poetic Ægis, covering 

Nations and empires in its ample orb : 

And, bounding on the fartheſt marge, behold 

A radiant circle with thy brighteſt tints, 345 
O Iris ! in delightful order glows. 


Hence, emulous, the philoſophic mind 
Explores the cauſe of Colours: here thy aid, 
Great NEWTON ! we invoke, fince all her realnts 
Philoſophy diſcover'd to thy view 
Whether ſpectators or exiſt, or fail, 

Whether the Day or Night poſſeſs the World, 
Matter retains Extenſion, ſolid Bulk, 

And Figure: but the charms, which ſtrike our ſenſe, 
Are relative, external, ſecondary. 33s5- 
Thus Taſte, and Smell, and Sight are in ourſelves; 
Senfations z not inherent in the thing 
Taſted, or ſmelt, or ſeen : nor in the fire 
Is Heat, put aptneis te excite in us 


The 
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The ſenſe of heat : nor in the rays, which fly 
From various bodies, Colour properly 

Reſides; but in idea, when the eye, 

Struck by the ray of a determin'd form, 

In due direction, wakes the . ſenſe. 


When towards a denſer medium rays proceed, 345 
They turn aſide refracted; this effect 
To an attractive impulſe we aſcribe: 
When from the poliſh'd ſurface they revert, 
This we deſcribe Reflection; nor require 
Contact: but at a Diflance definite, 
Proportion'd to the ſurface which reflects, 
We judge Repulſion to prevail: nor all 
Refract alike, nor equally refle : 
Nor, paſſing through the center of a ſphere, 
Tranſparent, does the ray direct endure 35s 
The leaſt Refraction; equal on all ſides | 
Attracted; while the rays, obliquely falling 
On either fide, each in degree decline: 
And, if of equal force, the fame in kind, 
Thence homogeneous nam'd, the diſtance, taken 
From the direct diameter, will give 
The meaſure of Refraion: if the rays 
Differ in force, each in their order yield 
Retracted by the medium more or leſs, | 
As is the force to every claſs aſſign d. 363 
Hence colours in arrangement muſical, 
Of order and extent, exactly ſpread, 
Ever obedient to this ſimple law. 
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Firſt in the rank the potent Re commands, 

The leaſt refrang:ible; and next is ſeen 

The-vivid Orange; the third order holds 

The colour of reſplendent Gold; the fourth 
Delightful Green, the modeſt arbiter 

Twixt both extremes; the Earth's refreſhing ſl 
Is with the gentle colour mildly grac'd; 375 
Which neither tires with melancholy ſhade, 

Nor with exceſſive rays o'erpowers the ſenſe; 
Pleas'd in the emerald, on the ſoft brown hair, 

To reſt ; or beam upon the ſnowy neck: 

Next, in the robes of Heaven, comes lovely Blue; 
And ſixth the penſive Indigo; the ſeventh 

By ſweet tranſition vaniſhes in air, 


The fainter Violet, to whom is given 1 
To cloſe the beauteous train: if in the Heavens N. 
A fecond Arch appears, the colours ſhew 383 A 
In ſoft reflection their inverted ranks. T 
: A 

The texture, whoſe fine pores and poliſh'd form I. 


Reflect all rays in blended Harmony, 
Is perfect Whze; Beauty's diſtinguiſh'd hue: 

That, which abſorbs them all, is gloomy Black; ; 
The robe of Night and Death: that, which refles 
A certain claſs of rays, while it abſorbs 
'The reſt, conveys the idea to the ſenſe, 
Excited by thoſe rays which it reflects, 
Or red, or yellow, green, or vivid blue: 
And often with the angle of the fight 
The colours vary: on theſe principles, 
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When the full Sun darts his refulgent ray 
Through globules of deſcending rain, the beams 
Refracted in proportion as the drops 

Are higher in air, or nearer to the Earth, 

Offer a various angle to his light, 

And, on the cloud reflected, repreſent 

The charming colours, beauteouſly arrang'd 

In perfect order, of the glorious Bow, Gor 
The ſign of Peace, and of a world ſerene : 

And hence, by alter'd texture, CHEMISTRY , 
Uniting liquors colourleſs, creates 

The pleaſing luſtre of thegreen or blue, 

Changes, annihilates, and recreates. 

And to the ſubtile Angle of the view 


ſ 


The Dove's fair neck now radiates, bright with Gold; 


Now ſhines with Saphire, now in Emerald beams: 
And hence the glories of the Peacock's train; 

The varying beauties of the Evening clouds; a4rg 
And all the enchanting powers of magic light, 

In countleſs hues o'er fair Creation ſpread, 


Behold, in the ſweet flowery world, how fair 

The living colours! Rare the dazzling Rea, 

Rare the proud glow with which Aurora gilds 

The Summer morn : the fiery Yellow rare: 

Nor frequent pours the Scarlet on the-eye 

Her ſtrong effulgence ; ſave where gelid climes * 

Aik the refreſhment of the vivid ray. 

Such brilliant hue, O Finland! animates 425 
V. note. 
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' Seldom : nor oft delights to fee the train 


The bluſhing Roſe, the fair Campanula, 


Thy frozen rocks : on theſe Clueva * 
Luxuriant ; glorying in her lively Green, 
And radiant honours of her noble flower; 
And the empurpl'd moſs ſpreads o'er the ſcene - 
Peculiar luſtre ; but theſe powerful hues, _ 
Leſs beauteous than ſublime*, Nature imparts 


Of Flera's lovely progeny, adorn'd 

In the rich pomp of variegated dyes, 

Speckled or ſtreak d; but with one fimple tint, 433 
Modeſt and ſoft, her favour'd flowers engage 
The penſive exe: pleas'd with the gentle Blue, 
The Pinł's mild radiance, and the lovely White, | 


In the light mantle of the azure Heaven, 
The Jeſſamine of ſimple elegance, 
Court my EUDOSIA's hand: O ſuffer nn 


w 
oy 


With heighten'd grace, to ſpend their humble channy' To 
Upon thy boſom ! See, my rural Queen, "IB Sp! 
Unoſtentatious Nature how the guards MF" As 
From oppoſite extremes! The duſky Brown th, O1 
And melancholy Black ſcarcely are ſeen We 0! 
Midſt the variety of countleſs hues gal 0 
Such tints, obſcure, ſhe ſpreads with cantious hand, 80 
Cloathing the venerable oak, the elm, | | 0 
And ſtately poplar : thus the deepening weed" Re I 


Strikes with religious awe : yet even here 
The poliſn'd aſn, the brighter aſpin ſhine z 
And tlie imoath filvery rind betrays the Beech. 


* V. note. 


And 
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Chiefly beneath the burning Zone, how flames 
The animated gold upon the wing |; 

The glorious Crimſon and the purple pride, 

Too dazzling to behold ! But yet not leſs 

The modeſt Nightingale delights the eye, 

Clad in her ſimple ruſſet; or the Swwar 

In placid dignity ; her graceful form 

Veſted in white ; beſeeming well the car 

Or of Apollo, or the Paphian dame. 

But O, how ſhall my gazing eye inſtruct 465 
My tongue to ſing thoſe colours which adorn 
The faireſt work of Na T u REI O, how paint 
Thoſe animated, ſoft, attractive tints | 
Which mock the pride of art! the varying glow 
Where Sentiment, and Tenderneſs, and Joy, 
And Modeſty, and perfect Beauty ſpeak 

To the empaſhon'd heart! Hail, lovely Light, 
Spirit of Nature, hail! ineffable 

As thy great Author, unexhauſted ſource 


Of lite and comfort! awful miniſter | 425 


Of ſcience! Hail, glorious interpreter 

Of the divine Creation ! Without thee 
Society were none; Pleaſure, or Eaſe, 

Or active Health, or Safety; ſtagnant all, 
In tae chill horrors of eternal Death. 


More might I ſpeak of rays which, parallel, 
Simple Reflection to the eye returns. 
And the harmonic ſcale : for Nature opens 


* 


Pro- 
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And ſee how bright the ſongſters of the grove, 455 


Type rays diverging, and enlarging thus 


| Brings in convergence to à central point 


Are ſtill at full to us, nor ſeen to change. 
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Proportions muſical in all her parts „ 
And of the convex glaſſy orb, which throws 4h 


Their angle, gives an image to the ſight 
Stupendouſly encreas'd and magnified : 


Much of the-cozcave, whoſe contra ting power 


The dewious rays : but from the ſtarry ſpheres. 
Too far the captivating tale would lead. 
Though from theſe laws the great interpreter | 
Of the celetrial orbs, the Teleſcope, 

Derive her power. , | J 


[ The Phaſes call us now 
Of the revolving Planets. J. una moſt 
Attracts the obſervance, image of the reſt : 
One while her ſide, remoteſt from the Sun, 
To Earth preſenting ; then, by quick advance, 
The new-born Creicent points, till, full oppos'd 
Beyond the Earth, her lucid hemiſphere 
Reflects in ample orb the radiant Sun : 
Thus Mercury appears in varied Phaſe; 
Thus Venus ſhines ; while Mars, and Jupiter, $05 
And Saturn, ſince their orbits more remote, 
Move not included in the orb of Earth, 


There is a time, well known to haſbandmen, - 
Is which the Moon for many nights, in aid 
Of their autumnal labours, cheers the duſk 
With her full luſtre, ſoon as Phoebus hides 


Beneath 
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Beneath the Horizon his propitious ray: 
For as the angle of the line which bounds | © 
The Moon's career from the Equator, flows © 315 
Greater or leſs, the orb of Cynthia thines 8 
With leſs or more of difference in ruſe: - 2 

In Aries leaſt this angle: thenee the Moon 

Riſes with ſmalleſt variance of times, 

When in this fign ſhe dwells ; nn 

Her ſojourning in our enlighten'd tkies. | 

In Autumn Aries, to the Sun oppos d, 

Allows the full advantage of thoſe beams, 

Which, in her brothet's abſence, ſhe imparts. 


Of Twilight, kindred are the principles 353 


Leaſt in the eguinoct ial Zone, for there 
Aurora with direct aſcent illumes 
The golden Eaſt: nor linget che fair ſteeds 
Of Heſperus above the Weſtern bound; 
But ſudden Night aſſumes her ſhort-liv'd reign; 
While, moſt propitious to the fregid Zone, 
Which moſt requires the long protracted gleam, 
The oblique ſpire of the revolving Earth 
Sees in the horizontal verge, detam'd, | 
The parting radiance ſlowly fade away: * $35 
And long the arch through which refrattive light, 
Tremblingf pervades the higher atmoſphere : 
While in the temperate the mean prevails ; 
Nor rapid, nor with tardy ſtep proceeds 
The gentle Dawn: bluſhing with modeſt grace 
She riſes, lovely harbinger of Day; 
And with mild dignity at Eve retires. 
R Nor 
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Or when the wintry Fiſbet, half retir'd, 


* 
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Nor only with the clime diverſified 7 4 
The Twilight differs; but the annual courſe 

Of Earth attempers like variety: 8456 
And hence, near Summer, the diurnal arch 

Never ſo diſtant from the Sun retires, 

That total night ſhould veil our hemiſphere: 
Therefore with us continued Day prevails 

A Month entire; but leaſt to us the ſpace 

Of Tww:light, when the autumnal Equinox 

Some few degrees is paſt; - near to which time 
The Moon's auxiliar light repairs the loſs:· - 


Prepare the way for vernal Aries, A 0 518 
The herald of the Vear's renewing reign. | 


Now of the Tives by what deterniiyd law 
Threatening they riſe; and peacefully ſubſide, 
From their proud ſwell to their appointed reſt, 
Let me attempt to ſpeak » while ſtill the ſame, 
The great NEWTONIAN Star, directs my path, 
And through the intricacies lends a light, 
Potent, to pierce the labyrinth obſcure, ie, 


Firſt, Earth and Moon, each by the common law 
Of Gravity attracted, move; whoſe power 36; 
Is as the ſquare of diſtance: thus the Moon, 
Who rules the Tides, with a much greater force 
Aﬀects thole parts, which neareſt to her ſphere 
Meet its attractive influence, than thoſe 
Which form the center of the ſpheric Earth: 


a e 


A 


And 


And more the center, than the point oppos d, 
Remoteſt from the Moon. The fea thus rais'd, 
5 Where neareſt her, by gradual decline 
On each ſide ſloping, figures an Ellip/e 
Where ſtrong Attraction #ears the fleeting wave, 
And, on the fide oppos'd, where riſes free 
The full wave, ſwelling from the narrow'd ſides, 
Balancing by the force centrifugal | X 
The parts moſt diſtant from the attractive force, 
Thus equally at both points high the Tide, 
| Where zeareft, and where fartheſt from the Moon: 
And, as the Earth whirls in diurnal courſe, 
Twice ebb the daily Tides, and twice they flow; 
While both the Earth and Moon their orbit keep, 
By due Libration, round the common point ®, 586 
The center of their mutual gravity, | 
Which talls but little ſpace beyond the Earth. 
When Earth and Sax are join'd in central line, 
And the Tide ruling Moon or oppoſite, 
Or ned, and in conjunction with the Sun, 
Their joint power ſwells the ſea in ampler Tide: 
But at the Qgarters the attractive Sun 
Deducts, and lowers the diminiſh'd wave. 
Aries and Libra give the higheſt riſe 595 
To the aſcending main: for near that time 
The ſilver Moon acts cloſeſt upon Earth: 
Though not exact: for the imperious Wave 
Swells higheſt ere the vernal Equinox 


® Y, note. 
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Till the autumnal Equinox is paſt ; 

Neareſt approach to an Equality, 

Towards the /offtitial points, the Ebb and Flew 
Ner, when the Moon in her Meridian rides, 


Is the Tide higbeft : for in this effect Fog And 
Accumulative lapſe of time prevails; | Of ! 
As not beneath the Sun's meridian ray Wh 
The greateſt heat is felt: and if the force | Late 
Which rais'd the Tide, ſhould fink an nihilate, Riſe 
Still for ſome ſpace the Tide, impell'd, would riſe, The 
As a REPUBLIC; which, by ſlow degrees, PAT. To 
Riſing from weak beginning, has ſubdued guc! 
The rival States“, till by the conflict brought of! 
To her meridian virtue: thence with eaſe Is t 
She flouriſhes; in commerce, arts, and arms 61g The 
Supreme: but now comes treacherous Luxury, To 
Sordid Corruption, and the luſt of Power, On: 
While Self-dommion totters : ſtill, ſuſtain'd | But 
By the effect of her paſt ſtrength, ſhe ſtands ; duc 
Till ere her ſons, degenerate, ſee her fink, In 
Into the gulph of empires ſhe 1s fallen, W. 
The greateſt elevation of the Tide, Of 
In open Ocean, nearly will amount Tl 
To tavice the height of man: but in the ſtreights W 
Like thoſe, O Brifto] ! midſt thy towering rocks, 623 W 
The haughty Tide encreaſes; the fierce wave Ra 
Struggles, and the accumulative ſurge A 
Laſhes the cliff: and often ſuch a Tide | P. 


. note. 5 
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Fight times exceeds that of 2988 

But ſituations vary without end. 

The Flow and Reflux of the main; as mores 

Winding, and. Tide concurrent, ſung 

From diverſe ſeas, affect the general laws 

And later, by ſome hours the Weſtern coaſt 

Of Europe, from Ternay een to the point 635 

Where Africa preſents the Cape of Hope: 

Later, America, 'thy Weſtern coaſt 

Riſes, than does the Eaſt of either world. 

The lakes, which by a narrow iſthmus join 

To the main ocean—ſuch the Caſpian fea, 

Such is the Euxine—have no certain Tide 

Of memorable note: but moſt renown'd 

Is the Tonquinian Bay; whoſe various flow 

The Star of our Philoſophy refers 

To double Tides ; from the Pacific Main 645 

One; and the ſecond from the Indian Sea. 

But ſince in Vater by the attractive Moon 

Such Tides are rais'd, greater we may expect 

In the much lighter and incumbent Air, 

Whoſe gravity not the eight hundredth part 

Of water equals : yet inviſible 

The conflict: and, when felt in its effects, 

We reſt, referring vaguely to the winds. 

What wonder if the Moon, in her full force, 

Raiſe tempeſts in the fluid atmoſphere, 655 

And cleanſe the ſky, and denſe the yielding air, 

Purified! What the wonder if retir'd, 

Freſling the ſea and air with leſſen d force, 
The 
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The lighten'd atmoſphere ſhe frees! The Tube 
Sees the ſuſpending Mercury deſcends : » 
And floating vapours in the rarer ſky 

Hover upon the hills, collect in clouds, 


And fall in plenteous rain tlie ſudden ſto7m 


Swallows the plain, ſcourges the rocky ſhore 
Bears harveſt, cattle, and the ſhepherds huts 6653 
Down the mad wave: the drooping nerves relax, 
The muſcles loſe their tone, active before, 

By the full preſſure of the denſer Heaven: 


The languid bud her ill-ſupported wing 


Drops; filent are the groves, till clear*'d anew 

The elaſtic Air reſumes its energy: 

Then lightens gay Senſation; then ariſe 

New motions in the breaſt : the herds rejoice, 

The feather'd choir, and Man himſelf partakes 

In the affecting inſtinct. Nor alone aeg 
The Seaſons feel the lunar influence; 

But Phrenzy and blank Melancholy own |: 

Her awful power; and that afflifting plague, 
Which in thy perſon, Julius, aveng'd 

The wrongs of Rome, and dearly recompenc'd 
Pharſalia's plains, and the ſubjected world, 
Although the mimic of Philoſophy, 

Aſtrology, the eaſy ear delude, 

Feigning falſe miracles ; ſtill Nature's ſelf 

Produces true and greater: at the call e 
Of philoſophic Virtue Nature lends 

Her aiding powers to Art, and gives to know 
Diſeaſes and their cure : and to the ſkies 
Imputes effects wiſe and beneficent. 
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Thus great URANIA to inferior Earth 
Impa ts her bleſſings. Thus of the Eclipſe, 
Which bides the Earth from the refulgent Sun, 
And veils the Moon in ſhadow of the Earth ; 
The Phaſes of the Planets ; and the Tides 
Which raiſe and fink the undulating Sea; 695 
Attentive to the ſacred Muſe, we ſing; | 
If haply we may hear her heavenly voice, 
Aud give fome notes on this great argument 
To future ages, as by her inſpir'd. 
But now our wearied car requires to reſt, 
And give awhile our winged courſers breath. 


END or Tut FIFTH BOOK. 
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Ox COMETS; THE ELEMENTS; A 


ELECTRICITY, 


AT 0 T now the Earth, or planetary ſpheres, 
Familiar to our Syſtem; but a ſcene 

Of ampler range invites. Above the Earth, 
Above the waves, beyond the lunar orb, | 
The ſphere of Mercury, and thine, O Mars 
And thee, remoteſt Saturn, we aſpire, 

To trace the flaming Cour: high we ſoar; 
URANIA guides the rapid car, and points 

The awful wonder, See how deep in night 
The vaſt orb ſlowly moves: and now it views 
The Sun enlarg'd, and with encreaſing ſpeed 
Advances; pouring forth in ampler folds 

Its heated Atmoſphere! Look with what flight 
Precipitate it cuts the dazzling path 

Ot Mercury, and, like a giant loos d, 

Ruſhes upon the Sun! What hand ſhall ſtay 
The dire colliſion! Angels turn the courſe 

Of the terrific Star, leſt the dread ſhock 

In chaos plunge the deſolated worlds, 
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But ſee, obedient to the deſtin'd curve, 


He now has paſs'd the Sun, and to the Earth 


Deſcends : the horrors of his awful train 

Above the radiant path of Venus flame, 

And blaze through the Earth's orbit: Terror rides 
O'er proſtrate nations—Spare thy guilty Earth, 23 


O Sire of worlds! O univerſal Lord !— 


Nor ends with Earth the track of fire: for fee 
The expanding conflagration threatens Mars, 
And ruſhes yet beyond, aſtoniſhing 

The Star of Jupiter; while ſtill the orb, 
From whence this fiery deluge pours, beholds 
The Morning Planet ſhine below his ſphere: 
Nor yet is paſs'd ſo far beneath the Sun. 


But ſee his Train decreaſes: on he moves 


With mitigated fury ; more and more 35 
The angry atmoſphere ſubſides.—Behold, | 
As from the Earth he travels towards the Sun, 
From the duſk horror of a turbid red, 

How beams the filver radiance of his Star 

Leſſen'd appears the ſphere of Fowe ; the orb 

Of Heſperus ſhines with inferior light, 

Fainter and tainter now : with viewleſs train, 


And head that ſeems a teleſcopic Star, 


He leſſens momentary to the ſight : 
And as a lover views the parting fails, 45 
Which bear his happineis away to ſhores 
Forbidding a return, his trenibling eye 
Stretch'd 0'er the envying ſpace, till the tall maſt 
Eſcapes his aching fight, yet ill his thought 

Dwells 


25 
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Dwells on the view in melancholy trance: 5 
80 view Philoſophers the ſinking ray, _ 

Which twice twelve years“, ſelf-multiplicd, is ** F 
Scarce in completed period to reſtore. 2 
Incredible the vaſt velocity 

In Peribelion neareſt to the Sun: 88 
Incredible the ſlowneſs of its courſe 

In the Aphelion, when the fartheſt point 

Of its long axis views the diſtant Sun : 

And paſſing thought the amazing ſpace it fills 
In its ſtupendous orbit; which to ſenſe, 
Produc'd in ſuch a length, appears a line 
Direct; but Reaſon ſees the elliptic curve, 
And ſtill the eecentric Planet keeps the law, 
Which all revolving bodies muſt obey, 


Of equal area trac d in equal time: N be 
And fill the periodic Square agrees 
With the cub'd diſtance of the central Sun. av... 


By geometric law the Period fixt 

For the return of Comets correſpands 

To twice the cometary Axe, compar'd 

With diſtance of the Planet: nor alone 

Celeſtial THEORY 3 Conjecture, prov'd 

Already by Experience, verifes 

Their periods and returns: thy honour ſtands, 
Sagacious HALLEY, in conſpicuous light, 75 
Thou great ſupporter of NEWTONIAN truth! 


* 24 Xx 24 = $576: the period of the Cour of 1680 
is computed 575 years. | 
S 2 « Since, 
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Since, from a journey far beyond our worlds, 
Wt From the void darkneſs of unbounded ſpace, - 
14 One glorious viſitant hath re- appear d. 


| [| Roll centuries, but hope not to o'erwhelm - 

| | | The ſplendor of theſe venerable names 

| In your all-burying gulph : Cities ſhall fall, 
: 


Empires be quench'd ; and heavenly Science change 


| | The ſeat of her dominion. Who ſhall ay 
it How large a part of the illumin'd Eartn 83 
it May fink beneath the night of Ignorance 
iſt | Corrupted manners and deſpotic ſway . 
[ 1 Extinguiſhing. the luſtre of the ſou] ? 
| | \ Then comes the witneſs of Philoſophy, 
| N | The long predicted Star; and, while appal'd 
14 The ſervile nations ſhrink beneath the glare 
} | | Of the terrific train, and tyrants aſk, 
ö 1 Trembling, what means the horrid prodigy, 
5 | 1 | One haply then recals their groveling thoughts, 
in And with the awful name of NeEwToy fills 99 - 
f ö Their uninſtructed ear This, he exclaims, 
1 if 4 This is the Star from ages paſt foretold; 
16; When, as obſcure Tradition teſtifies, 
113 Our Country reign'd in Arts and Arms ſupremes 
| | 1 | Then NEwToON liv'd, the oracle rever'd, 
vil The imperial Sun of thoſe. enlighten'd days: 
; | * He ſaw this ſplendid wonder, and the hour 


Of its return predicted; now our eyes 

1 Bear record to his art, who read the Heavens: 
11 No evil the appearance menaces, 109 
| 'F Put points the road to Truth, Science, and Good 

8 And 
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And bids our minds revive their dormant fire, 

Re virtuous, wiſe, and happy. I hus, perhaps, 
If gloomy Error ſhall o'erſpread the realms 

Of honour'd Europe, ſhall the Comet wake 

By its return the darkling world—avert 

For ever the dire omen, gracious Heaven! 

Of ſuch relapſe to Ignorance and Vice! 

O may Philoſophy and Freedom join'd, 

Virtue and Happineſs extend-their reign 115 
To lands wherever plac'd, who pine in want 

Of theſe firſt bleſſings ! never may they leave 

The ſoil their hallow'd ſteps have conſecrated 1 

And by the name of Britiſh worth, the deeds - 

Of our forefathers, and the hand of Heaven, 

Which placed thee on the ſacred eminence 

Where Liberty and Wiſdom fit enthron'd, 

With Peace and Glory, never be it thine, 

O my lov'd Country! thus immerg'd in night, 

To need the awakening of the heavenly ſigns! 125 
But may they each revolving ſtill behold 9 60 
Thy ſons, in the full day of Science, free, 

Happy, and friends of human happineſs; 

Grateful to own, and vigilant to keep, f 
That bl'ſs, which flies from Vice and Slavery, 
And never will abide with Indolence, 

Nor walk in Diſſipation's giddy round; 

And, baniſh'd once, may never more return. 


Though Comets know their period, Kill not all 
Perhaps reyolve ; ſome the projective force 135 
Through, 
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Through countleſs worlds, and ſyſtems vithout _ 

May hurry, and to atoms diſſipate 

Their ſolid maſs : while Gravitation draws 

Others into the Sun: nor void of uſe 

Can we believe their trains: our Atmoſphere; 

More groſs, may drink the yapour, and derive” | 

From the etherial fluid kindly dews: Af 

While Vegetation, thus from worlds remote, 

Borrows new life; and purer ſpirit breathes 

Freſh vigour through the planetary ſpheres. ng; 

Contemplate their degrees of heat and cold 

The ſenſe ſhrinks from the dire viciſſitude: 

For frozen Saturn burns like Mercury, 

With the chill Comet moſt remote compar'd; 

And rapid Mercury's moſt ardent Heat at 
Is Celdneſs to the blazing Comet's orb, TIN 

When neargft to the folar Fount he drinks 

The ſea of fire: hence ſome have an their _ 

Tue habitation of unhappy fouls 


Compell'd to ſuffer in the fierce extremes, © * 


By change more fierce, of freezing cold and flame: 
But ſuch their number, even late obſerv'd, 
Fxceeding all the planetary train, 

Or prime, or ſecondary, yet deſcried 

Within our ſyſtem, as may beſt incline 

To think the wiſdom of all-gracious Heaven 

Bath deftin'd them to milder uſe: perhaps 

Tv feed the Sun, abſord'd into his ſphere, 

As more approaching with each fix'd return 

And thus recruit the mighty ſource of light 163 


And 


& 
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And genial warmth, by which our ſyſtem lives. 
Various their Magnitude : the dreadful Star, 
Which moſt hath flam'd, and neareſt to the Earth, 
Not much exceeding the ſmall lunar globe : 
While one near thirty times exceeds in ſize 
This ſolid Earth. And if inhabited, 
The ſenſe of their inhabitants who knows \, 
How to their ſeat adjuſted ? Who can fay _ 
How much their atmojphere, when near the Sun, 
May ſtrike his ray refracted *, and abate 255 
The magnitude of his e 9 
Which otherwiſe would o erſpread their Heavens? 
How mitigate the ardor of his beams? 
Qr when the moſt remote, their air condens'd, 
May ſpread the ray more ample and enlarg'd, 
And nearly thus compenſate what is loſt 
By his amazing diſtance ? Who can ſpeak 
Their Dexfity ? Who ſay how variouſly _ 
Their orbits move, inclin'd ? or the Appulſe 
Might ſtrike unknown confuſion thro” our worlds, 
Railing enormous tides, in Deluge pour'd, 186 
Or darting conflagration ? One of theſe, | 
While the reſt move innoxious to our globe, 
Perhaps is deſtin'd for the awful hour, 
When Earth thall flame, the Dead ariſe, and Gap 
Appear in judgment: but theſe myſteries 
Not Angels know : and Fancy, overpower'd, 
Back to the viſible diurnal ſphere 
Directs our flight. 


V. note. 
From 
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From the remoter Suns 

URANIA turns her car; retiring worlds, 

And ample ſyſtems, to a point contract: 

Here Saturn re-appears : pleas'd we behold 

The Sun of our own ſyſtem, ſcarce perceiv'd, 

Like the young Moon when firſt her creſcent dawns; 

But greater now, and like himſelf, reveal'd, 

He ſhines a flood of light. O radiant orb 

"Tis not for mortal eye to bear thy beam; 

Hail, Earth! reviſited from long career T0 

Of unimagin'd ſpace! Hail, feat aflign'd | = 

Of our probation ! School of PizTY 77 

And VIRTUE! Who ſhall lead their faithful ſons, 

And place the Heaven and Stars beneath their feet; 

Vice and Diſeaſe, and ons and Death ſubdued : ' 


9 | 


Here *, while we fn the fury of the waves, - | 
The mad*ning winds ; the air in fiery ſtorm, 
Bending the knotted oak, and blaſting life 
With inſtantaneous bolt, untaught to ſparg*” | 
The beauteous ſoftneſs of the female form, J 
Glowing in youth and innocence, but ſnatch'd avs 
From the expectant arms of virtuous love: 

When Peſtilence, walking in darkneſs, treads. 
Upon her breathleſs thouſands ; Earthquakes beg 
Þ The ſolid Globe, and cities, populous, 1 
'T | Periſh at once ſubmerg'd ; the aſtoniſh'd ſoul 

| Fears to enquire, yet longs to comprehend, 

1 Why from Perfe#ion ſuch Diſorder ſprings, 
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such dire calamity ! But grant the World 
Eternal ſummer, gales of endleſs health, 
No Tempeſt, no Diſeaſe, nor Death, nor Age, 235 
Nor Vice tormenting its inhabitants, 

Should we not aſk, why not a larger World, 

And more inhabitants; why not more Worlds 

Of equal good; why not an happineſs 

Still greater ? For infinity of power, 

Whatever it produces, ſtill includes 

The undiminiſh'd faculty from whence 

More may proceed, and better, without end : 

Still the Creator infinite z and ſtill 

Finite, whate'er beſide can have a being. 235 
Beſides, events to our imperfect ſight 


But ill determine: nor the viſe and good, 


Whoſe fate, to us untimely, ſhocks the moſt, 
Die ever immaturely; if remov'd 
To ſafety, and for happineſs reſerv'd. 
Whatever Lightning ſpares, paſs a few days, 
The common fate of Nature ftrikes, and Time 
Mows down the wither'd harveſt for the grave. 
Nor frequent peſtilence, or the dire ſhock | 
Of earthquake : on the deſert wilds the bolt 245 
Falls ofteneſt; on the vaſt of ocean ſpends 
Its rage, innoxious to the peopled Earth, 
And ſeas where Commerce ſpreads her crouding fail 
Nor do theſe awful figns of Power ſupreme 
Not benefit mankind ; if but in part 
They limit the audacity of guilt, - 
And teach to man his ſole dependency, 
F Who 
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Rather than charge the guiltleſs ELEMENTS, 
Let us explore part of their various uſe, 
Small part indeed, for boundleſs is the theme. 


Alx firſt ſurrounds our Earth; and haply all 
The planetary orbs; though deſtitute 
Of Atmoſphere and Water ſeems the Moon; — 285 
A fluid ; fince on all fides it gives wway 
To ſlighteſt preſure eajily ; produc'd 
From all, or nearly all, the ſubſtances 
Which Earth contains : of various denſity, | 
And of elaſtic force proportional; 
Decreaſing with the geometric ſcale 
Of its advancing height: and thus beyond 
A certain limit, nearly of eight miles, 
Suppos'd to reach from Earth, fo rarefied, 
As to become in its effect to ſenſe 
Merely a Void : to this agree the bounds 
Experienced of Refraction, when compar'd 
With the Earth's Radius“: but the Aptitude 
Of Air to human uſe, what tongue declares? 
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Who vill aecuſe the tempeſt when it broke 

The fleet of XERxES, ſcatter'd on the ſnore 

Of generous Greece? or who will blame the ſtorm 27; 
Which ſpread the wreck'd Armada round the coaſt. 
Of riſing England? When the Arm divine 

Not thus appears, let this content the ſearch: ' 

Hid, or reveal'd, the DEITY 1s ONE. 


265 


Fire 
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Fire without this is dead: as the machine, 

By which this fluid we exhauft, decides; 

And the blood ſtagnates if depriv'd of Air 

Nor Life a moment acts: if this ſupport 

Were wanting, all the feather'd tribes muſt drop 

The uſeleſs wing. Nor leſs all-aiding Air 275 

Is Vehicle of Light; reflects and gives, 

Through its enlarging medium, to the eye 

The ſtrong refracted ray: without this aid, 

Turning but adverſe from the mid-day Sun, 

Our eyes would feel intolerable light, 

Converted inſtantly to total dark. 

Nor leſs the Air is Vehicle of Sound; 

Remove but the elaſtic pulſe of Air, 

And the fame Ear, which now delighted feels 

The nice diſtinction of the fineſt notes, 235 

Would not diſcern the Thunder from a Breeze. 

Hence the full ſtrains excite the awaken'd foul 

To high attempts, inſpiring with the zeal 

Of ardent courage : hence the Spartan flute, 

In well attemper'd notes, firm Concord breath'd, 

And feady Reſolution : hence the heart 

Vibrates with pitying Sympathy and Love; 

And, heighten'd, hence Devotion glows, ſublime, 

By this conducting medium to the heart 

PERICLES pierc'd the way; DEMOSTHENES 295 

Pour'd eloquence reſiſtleſs on the ſoul : o 

By this the Roman Rosc1vs, and the pride | 

So late of England's theatre, poſſeſs'd | . 

The captivated ear: and O by this, | 
S's . Im- 
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Immortal LIBERTY! ceaſe not to ſpeak, 
In ſtrains not yielding or to Greece or Rome, 


Pleading thy cauſe, to Britons; to the race 


Of thoſe who rear d thy temple with their blood: 
Energy and Perſuaſion all are thine, 
And canſt thou plead to * in vain? 305 


What ſhould I ſpeak of wegetable juice 


By the Air's preſſure through the ſubtile tubes 


Of trees, plants, herbs ſublim'e ? while rarefied 
By languid Eve, the yielding Air allows 


The opening veins to drink reviving dew ? 


And een thy agitated waves diſpel 
From ventilated ſky the ſeeds of death, 
Strengthen the body, and confirm the mind 


To active toil, and hardy enterprize. 


What, ſhall I ſpeak thy various ſervices, 315 
Condens'd or rarefied, in the wide range 58 
Of uſeful arts? the Engines which conduct 
Streams to ſupport a great Metropolis ? 


The life- ſuſtaining labours of the Mill ? 


The Sails of Commerce borne by thee to join 
Remoteſt Continents, and ſatisfy 
The mutual wants of every different clime; 


And nouriſh arts, and humanize the world ? 


What, ſhall I ſpeak how thy pure Balance weighs 
Specific Gravities; and thus detects 325 
Error 


— — — 
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Error and latent fraud, when moſt diſguis'd * ? 
Or how relate the ſubtile influence. 

Of thy juſt Preſſure on the exhauſted tube, 
Where the ſuſpended Mercury foretells 

The ſecret ſtorm ; informing when to truſt, 
When doubt the promiſe of a pure ſerene ? 


WATER in common properties agrees 
With AlR; fince both are Fluid: both concur 
To ſhow that gravity 18 relative | 
To the ſurrounding Medium: for in Air 335 
The Cork or Feather rapidly deſcend, | 
Which in the Water ſwim; a fluid uſe 
Denſer than Water, ſuch is Mercury, 
And every ponderous maſs ; but Gold alone 
Will fivim with eaſe : and Gace on every {ide 
The fluid preſſes, with an equal force 
Proportion'd to the Column of its Height, 
The yielding Water may be made to buoy 
Or Lead or Gold, if artfully ſo much 
Be made to float above the weight immers'd, 345 
As, in proportion to the mals entire, | 
Fquals the Difference of Gravity 
Between the Fluid and the ſo/zd Maſs. 
Therefore, in perfect void “, the medium loſt, 
To which ſpecific gravities are weigh'd, 
All ſubſtances with like velocity 
Deſcend; nor the ſoft down outſtrips the gold: 
This at the firſt our numbers intimated, 
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Al! homogeneous flaids, which aſcend 
To equal hrights, and join in equal baſe, 35 


Balance each other ; howſoc'er in form 


Of the containing veſſel ditagreed, 

Or in the fluid quantity contain'd. 

Upon this rule Barometers depend, 

By this the aggerated Dyke refiſts 
Incumbent Ocean, and defends the ſhores, 
Obtair'd and guarded with inceſſant care, 
O Belgia! from the all-rapacious ſea. 


TIpon like principles alone we live, 


Of equal preſſure; and included Air, 238065 
Internal balancing the external force. 1 
Remove the external, and, to atoms torn, 

Our diſſipated limbs would ftrew the Earth; 
Remove the internal, in a moment cruſh'd, 

By greater weight of the incumbent Air, 


Than rocks by fabled giants ever thrown, 


Breathleſs we lie: nor Fleſh, nor ſolid Bones, 


Nor Adamant could bear the o'erwhelming ſhock. 


Already we have ſeen how fluid Air 

Suſpends, precipitates, and gives to Earth 37 5 
The vapours which ſuſtain her : by like means 

In other fluids Nature's ſecret hand, 


Or imitative power of chemic art, 


Diſſolves “, ſuſpends, precipitates, elects 
The various ſubſtances of ſolid frame. 
But while to various medical deſign 
The various fluid menſtruum ſubſerves, 


V. note. 


Air, 


75 


ir, 
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Air, arzverſal menffrazx, indued | 


With fubtile falts and wonderous agency, 


Of every mingl'd fubſtance conflutute, 255 
potent, though muld, inceſſant, though unſcen, 
Gently with lambemt ſpirit bears away 

The extermal particles of earthly things; 

And aftuates and vivifies the mags; 
Preſerves aud renuwates: and long retains 
Its vital Elaficity, unburt 

By the efflusia which, from hour to hour, 
\When denſe and clear, its falutary fiream 
Ablorbs, and of their poiſonous quality X 
Diveſs. And when its active ſpring impair'd, 595 
Unit for vital uſe, and overcharg d 

Labours, fain weuld I fing how cvery plant 

Of plraſant ſmell, and wholeſome to the taſte, 

Or of offenfive venom, gives alike, 

When by the folar ray touch'd and fublim'd, 
Recruits of vigour to the exerwate Air; 

And Health, and Joy, and Beauty to the world : 
And of the fix'd; the nitrous denſe, diveit 

Ot Fire, which ſaturates our common Air, 

Now in its medium purer glows the flame, 405 
but lives lefs time with more conſuming waſte: 
Hence, breathing this, more vigorous the nerves, 
More pure and animated flows the blood. 

But this for others to commemorate, 

leave: the mighty field in which, diſplay d, 

lie 2orious Jabours and fagacious art 
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Lingers in deadly damp, no flame will barn, 
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Of ParxsrI x ſline, above the higheſt praiſe 
Of Eloquence, (Gove vt: e of Song. 


of Prat ſhould we attempt to 8 which dwell 
In every ſubſtance ; active or jnert, 41; 
Or viſible or latent? As the modes | 
Of its exiſtence vary, ſuited names 
Diſtinguiſh the deterinin'd quality: 


_ FR” Dn # 1 2 


Ppßlogiſton called in quieſcent ſtate; 


When agitated gently, Phoſphorus ; 

Electric, when the agitation more: 

And when excited in the laſt degree, 

The principle of light and heat exerts ® 

Its utmoſt force, we give the name of Fire *. 
Phlogifton, though, a mode in which exiſts 4253 
The Element, which, more exalted, takes | 
The name of Fire; yet, when it ſaturates 

The airy fluid, Fire in ſuch an Air 

Sinks, and decays, and ſpeedily expires. 

Thus in the dreadful mines of ſulphurous coal, 
Where, age by age, the inelaſtic Air “ 


Though fierce Veſuvius under Earth ſhould ſend 
His fares, and from beneath invade the gloom : 
But if the common Air admittance find, 433 
Abſorbing the Phlopifton, wretched he 

Who brings a ſpark.; not all the dreadful force 

Of the tam'd powder, whoſe exploſion gives 
Winzs to the ball, and hurries through the air 


Vi: note: 


Death, 
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Death, wrapt in thunder, with ſuch violence 

Rends the repulſive Atmoſphere: at once 

The dreary cavern flames; and, hurl'd to Heaven, 
Timber and fragments of the rocky mine, 

And ſcatter'd limbs, in fiery whirlwind riſe. 

Nor when leſs terrible the appearance ſtrikes, 445 
Leſs is the evil: oft the venturous wretch d 
Deſcending in phlogiſticated Air, 

Inſtant expires : and haply ſuch the death 

Of thoſe who periſh by the Lightning's ſtroke 
Without or wound, or any ſlighteſt trace * 

Of violence : therefore the prudent eld, 

This bane foreſeeing, to ſmall aperture 

Preſent the trial of the candle's ray, 

Which, if it unextinct deſcend, ſecure 


They follow: ſhoyld it kindle ſudden blaze, $55 


Safe the experiment: for in ſuch trait 

Too ſlowly wins the atmoſpheric Air 

lis paſſage, and too little blends its ſtream 

To kindle more than ſuperficial flames; * 

But if the taper loſe its light, extin&, 

In the contagion of the fatal Air, 

Retire : for inſtant death is on the verge. 

From animal efluvia ſuch, and team *_ 

Of countleſs fumes, in mighty cities hangs 

The tainted, putrid, peſtilential Air. 465 


Much lighter is phlogiſticated Air 
Than atmoſpheric ; but in Denſity 
The zitrous much exceeds ; and moſt the f d: 
V- Which 
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Which oft, bencath the Air inflammable, 

Hangs at the torpid bottom of the pit. 

Such breathes the Italian grot : ſuch metals yield 

In acid efferveſcence : ſuch the Air 

Expell'd from the calcareous Earth, which thence 
Grows cauſtic : ſuch with ſuffocating blaſt 474 
Broods over vaults charg'd with fermenting wines: 
And fumes from kindled gunpowder, and ſtreams 
Copious from charcoal. Deleterious draught ! 
Than which no-danger of more treacherous kind 
Invades by inſtant blow, or fatal love 

Of fleep—never again to be diſpel'd— | 

The life of man: and from theſe dire eſſects 

The fix'd, or the inflammable, receiv'd 

Into the lungs, their dreadful name obtain, 

Catl'd by Philoſophy mephitic Air: 

Such as poetic Fancy feign'd to riſe 485 
From the infernal cavern. But the fx d, | 
Hoſtile to Breath, is friendly to the Blood, 
Attempering the phlogifticated ſtream, | 
Which elſe would ſpread putreſcence thro the veins, 
Diſſolve the healthy texture, and convert 

Into ſtagnation the free- flowing life. 


The witriolic acid which pervades 


Our wide creation, and perhaps adorns 


Its beauteous veſture with the lovely green, 


Wedded to the phlogiftor, is preſum'd 43595 
To conſtitute the Air inflammable: | 


The vital food, when in proportion due, 
| | Believ d 
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Believ'd of plants and animals; though plants 

Of the phloagiſtic Air imbibe the moſt, : 
And chiefly hence the vegetable world, 

And agitated water, has been held "4 
To cleanſe the ſky, by drinking from its maſs 

The light redundance of phlogiftic Air. 


Triumph, ye paradee! | the man whoſe axe 
Shall violate your dwellings, and delight , 50g 
To ſpread a cheerleſs ſight-oppreſſing waſte, . _ 
Where Vegetation ſmiles not, round his houſe 4 
Not only ſhall the Eye of Taſte reprove 
His folly, and, averted, mourn the ſcene 
Whence rural Dignity is thus exil'd; | 
Not only the upbraiding winds ſhall howl, 
And the fierce Sun's unmitigated Beam | 
Scorch him, ſelf-robb'd of his defence; his Health 
Shall pine in the corrupted AtriciPhire i 
While who reveres your ballow'd ſhades ſhall We, 515 


With Beauty and with Nature; and enjoy 


Health in the arms of Innocence, and rear 
Fncreaſing glories round him ; the reſource 

From whence his country, in the important hour, 
Shall draw no vulgar aid. O thus, ye ſons 

Of Britons! to yourſelves be juſt; and live 

Bleſt of Poſterity : let England thus 

Send her unborrow'd navies o'er the main, 

Nor for ſupply precariouſly depend 

On the inſulting aid of foreign climes, | $25 
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Triumph, ye Nav abs! ſpread your liquid lapſe 

In free, ſmooth current; or, exulting, pour | 

The whitening torrents from your native rock, 

O, where the grove, the animating ſtream, 

The hill falubrions ! Exerciſe and Health 

Call; and divine PuiLosorhr invites, 

Confirming ever what the ſelf-taught heart, 


The incorrupted ſenſe by Heaven beſtow'd, | J 


Endears to man: here, ever new the haunts; 
Here Love and Virtue, Peace and Happineſs x19 
Dwell in congenial ſcenes : Creation ſmiles : | 
Birds, and the ſportive flocks, and generous herd, 
And the free peaſant, and the cheerful maid, 

And ruddy childhood, fill the glowing heart 

With ſympathetic rapture: Water, Air, 

And Earth, enrich'd with life! The approving Sikk 
Bleſſes his work, and whiſpers in the breeze, 
Theſe be thy joys, Bp genuine good, O Man! 


Of the Pblagiſton bitherto. succeed , 
The phoſphoretic ſubſtances, with eaſe 244 
On ſlighteſt impulſe yielding ſubtile flame; 
But lambent and innoxious; of their charge 
Tenacious, nor revealing the thin beam ; 
To open day. Thee, native Phoſþborus ! 

The reaper oft beholds, as he returns 

By Eve, delighted with the living gleam 

Of the fair Glow-worm: thus the Indian fly 

Darts through the air his animated lamp - 

And thus, when life is fled, the ſilvery flame : 3 
t in 


333 


45 
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Shines on ferveſcent fleſh : thus near the lake 555 
The unctuous vapour hovers ; fond to play | 
Amid the ſedges by the darkling ſkirts 
Of the wide marſhy plain, and, dancing, ems 
To guide the wilder'd traveller; but cheats 

His credulous ſtep, in fond delufion loſt: 

So glows Bolonian Earth; and ſparkles thus 


For many a league the agitated fea. 


Now, my EUDOS IA, Etzcrmcotty, 
The recent wonder of our age, the art 
In which delights thy philoſophic mind, 
As in the lucid order of the SPHERES, 
Commands our admiration; faintly known 
In antient days by the attractive power 
Of Amber, in the language of the Gods 
Electron nam'd : whoſe ſecret agency 
TAALES, obferver of the boundleſs Heavens, 

Nor inattentive to the Earth, remark d. 

Nor THEOPHRASTUS *®, whoſe diſcerning mind 
Merited to ſucceed Stagyra's Sage, 
O'erpafs'd the wonder: but far greater ns 7s 
ducceſſive Obſervation has deſcried 

In various ſubſtances, inherent. Fer, ; 

For a long ſpace, with Amber reign'd ; the claſs 

Of like attractive virtue, which includes | 
Numberleſs ſubſtances, unknown the whale, 


G11.BERT'® extended the elefricrealm, 
Cam'd father of the infant art: and beru-, 
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The flaſhing ſplendours of the excited ſphere : 


EUDOSIA Bock Y], 


Illuſtrious name dear to Philoſophy. _ + , 
And Virtue, caught. the undiſcover'd beam 
Of the electric light; nor unperceiv d 555 
To him was its repulſive force: nor fail'd 5 
The penetrating Gug RIC“ to obſerve 
How bodies, with electric Atmoſphere 
Surrounded, in their Atmoſphere poſſeſs 
A virtue to their ſubſtance oppoſite. 
WALL1s “, in geometric art rever'd, | 
Wondering, obſerv'd how from the Amber flies, 
Elicited by friction, in the dark 18 
The mimic Lightning: and the firſt receiv'd 
The quick ſenſation of the electric ſpark ; 595 
Prelude to future Prodigies. Succeeds 
The aſſiduous HAWKSBEE * the attracted thread, 
Converging to the electric Wag he mark'd; | 
And by the approaching touch repell'd; and ſaw 
The vivid purple flame, far radiate 
From the exhauſted tube: nor him eſcap'd ' 


And he, half cloathing the ele&ric glaſs 

With wax, beheld the exciting'hand beneath, | 
By the illumin'd medium ſeen diſtinct. 603 
GRAY * follow'd him; nor with inferior ſtep; 


And firſt by the conductor taught to lead 


The electric fluid, and in water rais'd 

The attracted Cone, jetting its ſtreams of fire, 
Then rival France aroſe, her active ſons 
Learnt that all ſubſtances, or nearly all, 


V. note. 8 | 
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gare metals, and the bodies which are found 


Fluid or ſoft-1 in the extreme, poſleſs. - - 
Electric vi tue: and confirm'd the truth 


Which GUERIC had conjectur'd, rg el er 61g? : 


Is an electric, powerfully attract 

A non electric ſubflance, till indued 

With Electricity; and then repels: * 

And nam'd the different electric force, 

Each to the other contrary ; the one 
Repelling whatſoe'er the other draws, 

The vitreous and the reſnous. Then came, 
Who gave a form and method to the art, 
And technic terms, and firſt included Air © 


In the electric claſs—dear be his fame... 


Unwearied DESAGULIERS ®: in the rank 
Du Boz * appears, and with ſucceſsful toil 
Adds the Germanic honours to the liſt: 

The firſt complete conductor he produc'd, 
Improving on the unfiniſh'd plan of GRA: 
Gobbo the Cylinder annex'd, and form'd 
The rudiments of the compact machine: 
Lu DOLF1Us firſt by the electric ſpark 
Volatile ether kindled, As the ſtream 

From narrow path at firſt expanding breaks, 
Till the full deluge overſpread the plains, 
So triumph'd Elericityz confin'd 

Long within narrow limits. 


Warson® taught 


How unrefracted it pervades through Glaſsy' 
* V. note. | 
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How Smoke and Flame conduct. Shall I omit . 
The miracle which LzyDey firſt admir'd, 
I ll | N The Phial, arm'd at firſt with but a nail 
l Of iron ; Water came in aid; at length 
| | The cloſe metallic Coating grac d its form, 64 
And then the included Filings, and the Wire, 
And terminating Nob. Who can expreſs. 
The aſtoniſtiment excited by the ſhock ? ? 
Which foftens pain, quickens the languid nerves, 
And refcues from the ſtrokes of ſudden death: 
At length, combin'd in awful battery, 
The rang'd battalia of the Phials ſtand, 
And a new Lightning ſtrikes; new Thunders roll 
Beneath the ftroke fall breathleß animals, 
And die at ence: but now an happier ſcene 635 
| Expands.—0 FRANKLIN! here thy daring art, 
j Better PROMETHEVUSs, from the pointed rod, 
| { Guides the terrific Lightning to moiſt Earth, 
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1 Innoxious: proves the correſpondence full, 
| 1 Between the Lightning and the electric ſtroke, 
ö il [ Þ | | And teaches belt againſt the dreaded blow 
1 The towering edifice, and ſacred life 
N | 


þ Of man to guard. And doubt we yet to urge 
if The great purſuit ? Shan we the glorious toil. 
{ Thus to faye life, and benefit the world ? 
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| | q 16 Does Superſtition or 6ald Negligence 
3 640/08  Avert our feet from thy Elyſian fields, 
1 | 1 Divine Pulosor kr! where VIRTUE tames 
6 | . . » . . . 
1 The indignant Lightning, ventilates the Air, 
144 And vindicates the ſovereignty of man, | 
| 01 4 | Beſtow'd 
bit] 
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Beſtow d by Heaven Oer the created Bart! 
Subduing poiſans to a friendly uſt ; o ASHE 
Healing diſeaſe 3 weakening, the darts of hed: 
And in that radiant form, with which ſhe glows. 
Amid the Stars, oer Earth and boundleſs Ses 623 
Spreading her bleſſings, Thine, Q honour d a0, 
O BRH CARIA A thine the Water - ſpout ; 

To trace to jts elefric ſource, refer'd ea 

To the ſame cauſe which rais d the wer'ry Cang 
Obſerv'd by GRAY thus ſmalleſt circumſtance ' 

To greateſt leads the pbzlaſophic mind 
The ſame diſcernment to the eledtrie power 
Refers the ſhock of Air, and the dire-blow, 
Whoſe vaſt concuſſion rends the ſolid-Earth, 

And levels cities overwhelm'd at once. 83 


Nor to this ſubtile cauſe is ill refer d * 
The Northern radiance : for, while the Earth. 
With ſtrong attrition rapidly revolves . - 
From the Equator, where the ſwifteſt whirl 
Excites the fluid, to the Arctic Pole 
And the Antarctic, wherefore diſbelieve, 

From the denſe medium, the returning Light 

May ſpread, diverging, towards the lighter Air, 
And dart the varying luſtre“; ſuch as beams 

Within the electric Phial, more and more 695 
Diffus'd,. as to a Vacuum more ner 

The Air approaches: theſe, and more effects, 

Great and illuſtrious, Theory refers 
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To an elaſtic fluid, which attratts 


With its own natural portion, negative: 
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Whatever other ſabſtances are n = 
While mutually its particles repel ' 

Fach other : near the furface of the eaſy: 
Reſiding, as reflected light is thought = :! 
To hover near reflecting ſurfaces⸗ 
On the external ſide with ampler ſnare, ;oz 
From the ſurrounding ſubſtances deriv'd, 6 
Poſitive ; but within, only indued | / 


Theſe, by conducting medium, when transfer'd- 
To the external fide, redundant pouvt 
The active emanation, whence proceeds 1A. 
The ſpark effulgent, and the powerful ſnock: 
And more excited by attrition ſirong 

'T he electric action ends, and then breaks forth 
Devouring Fire, and from the harden'd wood, 715 
And ſtubborn ſtone, calls forth the latent ſeeds 
Of Flame to powerful action. Here we reſt 
Awhile, preparing to renew our courſe, 
And terminate the long protracted lay. 
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B O O K v. 
men ANATOMY; THE MICROSCOPE, 
 CoxcLupiNG RECAPITULATION, 


RAN IA, daughter of the Sire ſupreme, 
Hear, and aſſiſt my now concluding ſtrain; 
Which from the various members of the Word 
Aſpires to celebrate the eternal Sing! ; 
Here all the ſacred band, whom Wiſdom wk 3 


J 


Join the full choir : the One Omnipoteht, 


Eternal, the Orphean ® lyre reſounds: 

Singing how from the boundleſs chaos roſe 

Creation, by the word of heavenly Love. 

Nor leſs the Samian Sage in the high theme 
Concurs : through Earth, the Sea, the ſtarry Orbs, 
Gor, omnipreſent Gop, he celebrates; 

The hfe, the ſpirit of the UxtyERSE 

And thy ſublime idea, ARCHYTaAs “, 

Him firfl, him laſt, him midſt, and without end, 15 


Acknowledges: and HERACLITUS * rears, 


Not or in marble, or in ſculptur'd gold, 
A Temple for the INFINITE ; but owns 
The UnivzRsE his Temple; where the work 
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Night, and the Day, and thou, all- cheering Sunz 


The fame ; all-powerful and ſupremely good ; 


| Speaks: at his word the pillars of the Earth 
Are ſhaken, and the mountains diſappear: 


134 EUDOSI A, Book Vil, 
Confeſſes the divine Artificer. 


And fruitful Earth, praiſe ye your Maker's name! 
Thou, univerſal King, alone art great, 

Alone art wiſe ; fore and fupport of all! 

The Earth, the Heavens, and the unknown Abyſs, 25 
Bow to thy ſway; for ever and to all 


Thus the Sockaric “ lore; and thus repeats | 
PLaTto, divine, thy voice mellifluent ; 

And XENOPHON of ſimple elegance; 147 Y 
And the acuteneſs of the deep-learn'd Sage:; 
And TULLY, penetrating to diſcern, 44; 
Capacious to receive, and eloquent, m 
In all the power of language, to expreſs ow 
Whatever beſt Philoſophy can teach, | 35 
But far above ſoars the prophetic fire, 

In language worthy of inſpiring Heaven : 
Behold the antient of Uzzean land ! 

Whom mighty genius, long experience taught, 
And Patience, vanquiſhing ſevereſt Ill ! 

He caſts to the refulgent ſkies his view, 

And thus he ſings : Thee, O creating power! 
The Sun acknowledges; and by thy law 

The Stars are govern'd : the eternal King 


4; 
His hand the Heavens hath ſpread : He to the bes 


Hath ſaid, © Thus far, but not beyond; here ſtay 
Thy reſtleſs wave, and know thy pride has bounds,” 


4 V. note. 
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Ai durut and Orion's lutid train FOE 

His word created: and the treaſut d Aer : 

Dwells in the fruitful chambers of the South 

By his command : his the ſelf · balant d Earth 

Expanded on the airy void: and his | N 

The fleecy clouds, which bind the impriſon d rain: 0 

Wiſdom is his, Goodneſs, and Power ſupreme! 

His compaſs, circling, mark'd the ambient . 

Her deſtin'd bed : at his ſevere rebuke 

Nature recoils ; the vaſt Creation ſtarts : 

The UNIVERSE by him exiſts or {inks : : 

Nor falls a drop, nor floats a duſt in airy 

Without his providence. From the clear North / 

He darts the vaſt effulgence: He commands, 1 

And at his word the Lightning ſays, „ Beholdt” “ 

The Thunder fills the Heaven, and ſhakes proud 
Earth 6 5 

To her aſtoniſn'd center: He Comms 14 

The inſtinctive herd of the impending ſtorm. 

He to the ſnow-hath ſaid; © deſcend;” the plains 

Shine with unbounded whiteneſs; Winter walks 

In ſolitary reign z the beaſts, ſubdued, 

Flee to their dens; from his unfimſh'd-toil 

Laborious man retires: the icy chain 

Fetters the Earth.—Great are his miracles, 

Unſearchable his Wiſdom and his Power! 


The leafleſs foreſt : his relenting breath _ 
Diſſolves the adamantine bond; the dews, 
The kindly rains return: He ſcatters joy, 


Iflues the whirlwind, and uprooted tears 75 
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Peace, and abundance o'er the peopl'd Earth: 
Spring ſmiles; and Summer, in his ardent ſtrength, 
Beams on the land; and liberal Autumn ſhowers 
His fruits, and bows the harveſt to the ſcythe. 
Whether he pours his bounty on the good, 
Or rends the wicked from their r6oted baſe; © 
His will is done; his mighty word is fate. 
Behold his Elephant, towering in ſtrength; © 
Docile and peaceable ! Advance the ſpear, 
And pierce the haughty tyrant of the floods, 
The ſealy crocodile ; whoſe eyeballs flame; 
As the awaken'd Morning proudly peers 
Above the Eaſtern hills: Will he retire, 
Shrinking before thy lance ? Thy threateniny ſteel 
Is chaff. before his ſtrength, and bonds of braſs" 
Are ſtubble to his wrath. * Haſt thou indued 
The horſe with conſcious vigour? haſt thou chan 
His neck in thunder? has thy hand diffus d 3 
The exulting mane? the living flame that breathes 
From his dilated noftrils, is it thine? © 
Ceaſe : and adore, ſubmiſſive to his wit, "© 
Whoſe wonderful Creation thou haſt ſeen : 
And know, that Wiſdom is the fear of Goo, 
And man's firft knowledge to depart from ill. 
Nor leſs the Son of Jes$sE's heavenly harp 
Vibrates with holy rapture : Heaven declares 
The glory of her God: the Worlds, which fill 105 
The infinite expanſe, own him ſupreme: © | 
Day to the Night, Night to revolving Day, | 
Proclaim his Goodneſs perfect as his Power: 


To 


105 


To 
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To every nation, every age they ſpeak, 
n univerſal language. Thee, the Moon, 


Thee; awful Parent, the gigantic orb | 

Pf the all-cheering Sun acknowledges!— 

And hear how full the Son of Amos ftrikes 

he impaſſion'd ſtrings 3 urg'd by the majeſty 

df Him, at whoſe decree meridian light = Ing 
Shrinks into palpable obſcure: whoſe voice Fe 
Is utter'd, and the deepeſt ſhade of dean 
Beams with unbounded day. Nor weakly ſoars, 

D ſon of SIRACH ! thy exulting ſong, 

ith admiration wing'd, and gratitude 

o the all- perfect Being, who hath ſet 

His Bow in Heaven, encompaſſing the ſkies 

With glorious luſtre;—for the Almighty hand 
Hath bent the arch, ſublimely beautiful; ; 
And to the Sun, by ſuch adjuſted bounds, 126 
Oppos'd the Earth, that not the fiery ray , 
Conſumes, nor the inclement cold forbids 

The tender vegetation. Who ſhall praiſe 

His univerſal fabric? all the parts, 

Conſenting or oppos'd, ſo harmonize? 

Exalt your praiſes to the utmoſt pitch: 

Language ſhall-fail, Imagination _ 

And infinitely ſtill bis works ſurpaſs? 

For he is all!— 


1 leave the hallow'd =- 1 15 
Unequal to their heavenly voice : and now 

Of Max how ſhall we ſpeak, whom Gon hath made 'Y 
bpectator, amidſt Angels, of his works. „ 
Be- 
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The ſnowy neck how turn'd 3 — 


The Cy{horean Bolan z/and the grace, 


Both to continue life, and to enjoy ) 
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Behold the Countenance divinely form'd, - 
The chaſte attractions of the Female frame 


* 


The lips, the hm mild arch; the — 414, 
Where Tenderneßb, aud kane, and Pity beams 


The harmony of the all«finiſh'd ſorfmmm 0 
Anditbe rahuſter limbs, the auful — a 
Of Man !—But who fhall ſpaak the miracles , 
Of the internal texture? ſpeak haw fit, 


* 


The Bones from fluid harden'd by degrees, 
The Pillars of the living edifice; 
With joints at pleafure flexible; yet firm 
Their ſalid maſs to bear the pliant fleſh, 
In bemi- ſpberie cavities to turn 2 
luaſerted ; with adjuſted Gravity, 25s 
Each part conform'd exa& to Static es bt | 
How utter by what exquiſite deſign 

The neruous ſubſtance, in connected hain, 
Runs through the long articulated Spine 
The double column of diyided bane + - 
Which forms the Hand ;—jnſerted from the a 
Where /ingle runs the Pillar and the Legs 
While /izgle, of prepertion'd denſity | _ 
The column to the ſpreading Thigh aflgndt 3 
How the (wiz limbs ef our amazing frame _ | 65 


In ſize and figure correſpond 3 in Veins, 


Arteries, Fibres, and 2:inuteft Nerves ! 


How the defenſive Ribs, compact, yet licht, Fo 


255 


Fo 
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Conſiſt with gentle Flexure He the ſpace | 
For the free play of the inflated Lungs 

Is guarded and reſervd! how vital heat 

Attemper'd by refrigerating air! 

That neither tos contrafted ſpace offend 

Their tender texture, nor impede the effect! 17 5 
Obſerve their ſeat, how elegantly form'd! 

And hence admire the flexile Tube, through which | 
The air reciprocates; how juſtly turn'd 

Its numerous Rings; how exquiſitely plac'd 

The Valve, leſt Food or Liquids interfere, 

And Perſpiration ceaſe | the fretted Roof 
Reverberating ſound ! the Teeth to aid 

Articulation; and the zafal Tube; 

The modulating Ton gue 3 the harmonic Throat, | 
Whoſe manifold and nice Diviſions form 185 
The Scale of varied Melody; the Stop | 
Which /arpens, or to grave lowers the Tones 

The ſpiral Conch, the Drum, the winding Maze 

Of the adapted Ear ; its neighbouring ſcite 

To the Senforium in the Brain enthron'd ! 

The complicated ſtructure of the EYE; 

Amazing Organ! convex to collect 

The ſtreaming rays from objects numberleſs ! 

Its lucid Cornea; firm, tranſparent veil ; | 
The wvatry Humour; the fair Iris plac 4 195 
Central; and, in the midft, the Aperture, 
Which to the Retina, that won rous net, 
Expanſion of the optic Nerve, conveys 


The ever-changing Picture; while beyond 


Y NY TIM The 
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The darken'd Choraid ſoftens, refines 

The perfect Image! Wherefore ſhould I name 

The clear Cryſtalline; and, exuberant, 

The vitreous Humour; whoſe refractiue powers, 
With the pure Cornea combin'd, converge 

Exactly to a Focus the fine rays | 205 
Tranſmitted to the Retina? Why ſpeak 


The Pupil's narrowing and dilating power, 0 
Adapted to the Diſtances and Light * 
And how coincident the Focus gives T 


A /ingle Picture from the double Eye? 

How ſhall I ſpeak how finely ſen/itive 

The watchful Eyelids guard their precious charge? 
The modeſt ſhade which veſts their gentle edge 
The Colour and the Texture of the Eye, 

Fitteſt to give the ſubtile ſpirits way, 215 
To ſpeak the unutter'd language of the ſoul, 

Paint every Paſſion's momentary change, 

And every fineſt Sympathy convey 

Interpreter and Maſter of the heart! 

Why ſpeak the Nerves o{/a&ory, which bear 
Diſtant perfumes to the delighted ſenſe, 

And, by diſguſting, warn from noxious ſteams? 
How the diſcriminating Palate ſpeak ? ; 
And how the incorrupted Taſte rejects 

Things adverſe to the ſenſe, and foes to life? 225 
How of the fine reſiſting Skin diſcourſe ; 

Its Nerves, its animated Glands ? How tell 

The Touch, moſt exquiſite, through all the frame 
Diffus'd ? how of the intricated maze, 
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The ſoft Medulla, of the Brain? the ſhell 
Of firmeſt complication doubly wove, 
Its ſhield againſt external injuries ! 
And as the inſect *, whoſe inſtinctive {kill 
Weaves the myſterious geometric web, 
Feels in her central dome the impulſive thread 23g 
Vibrate with ſubtile tremor, through-each part 
Touch'd, of her pentagon circumference; 
As in an inſtant the electric ſhock 
Through the communicating Circle runs : 
So through the Nerves the Spirits from each part, 
Winged Intelligencers, bear at once 
Their Information to the imperial Brain; 
Who, as true ſovereign of the commonwealth, 
Feels all their Good, and ſuffers all their III: 
And as from the great ſource of waters ſent, 245 
Innumerable rivers o'er the globe 
Floau trom the ſea, and to the ſea return, 
So by impulſive force the living Blood 
Through Arteries into the narrowing Veins, ' 
From the Veins refluent to the Arteries, 
O'er the whole body rapidly diffus'd, 
With friendly Circulation, permeates 
Each latent tube, and animates each pore 
From the Heart ſtreaming to the Heart return'd : 
And thus by mutual Commerce free, and full 255 
As every member can receive and give, | 
In union live the ſympathetic parts, 
v. Sir JOHN DAVIES 24 Elegy, p. 45, as edited in the 
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Suſtaining and fuſtain'd; a perfect wo:: 
Image of a juſt EMpiRE where no Force, 
No partial Will, no fern Monopoly, 


Prevails ; but LaBERTY and general Goon: 


And from the voice of the conſenting States 

One Law reſults ; one vital Spirit flows: 

Preſerves the parts hninjur'd, and maintains 

The mighty work in Strength and Happineſs, a6; 
O glorious veſſel of Almighty power, 

Wiſdom and Goodneſs ! how ſhall I expreſs 

Thy miracles, O HEART ! who, while I write, 
Unbid, untaught by me—nor will, nor thought 

Of mine can make thy fountain flow or ſtop 
With action all unfelt, inceſſant feed'ſt 

The ſprings of Life, and ſoul - informing Senſe, 
Flank'd by the Lungs, thou, central Sun! command 
The animated Syſtem: a cool bath _ 
Of chryſtal lymph ſurrounds, and temperates 274 
Thy active heat: around, protecting, ſpreadds 
A cloſe tenacious membrane: vaſt thy force 
Elaſtical: aſtoniſhing the pulſe, 

Alternately contracted and dilate ' 

Two widening Tubes on either fide extend, 
One the right Ventricle, which takes the Blood, 
Returning, to tranſmit it to the Lungs, 
Vibrated through the turgid vein; and thence, 
With new etherial ſpirit animated, 

The left receives it, and, exulting, darts ts 
Through the great artery the vivid flood : 

To every limb, and every part minute, * 
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Conduſted by unnumber'd ſpiry veins ; 
And thence through theſe to the right Ventricle. 
Thus the hydraulic and prexmatic powers, 
With elegance and with perfeclĩon join d. 
Unknown to higheſt works of human art, 
Conſpire : and O what pow'ry what flow of words 
| Shall paint the Chemiſiry of Nature's hand, | 
63 Tempering within the alimental Tubes, 293 
In all their ſerpent labyrinth involy'd, 
The daily Food; elaborate to Blood 
And Spirits, by fermentive energy 
And juſt attrition | How mall Man purſue 
The whitening Chyle, as in the mouth recelv'd 
The aliment is preſs d, progreflive ſill 
In aptneſs for nutrition? or how trace 
| The comminuted bleed in mity ftreams, 
| Feeding the lacteal veſſels? or what thought . 
Th Conceive the particles of Blood, how imall, ze 
| When its red Globules, leaſt reduced in fine, 
Run with free current through the large Vein *?- 
How of the golden Bile ſhall I difcourſe, 
Secreted from the Liver? taught to blend 
In due proportions its digeltive tide! 
How of the various ſeparating Glatids, 
Which, in their order altering, prepare 
The different fluids for their various uſe? 
The powers of ſecret Perſpiration ſpeak, 


A The regulated forces which expel 313 
The noxious and the uſeleſs! How relate 


The 


n ä 

1 174 E UD OS I A. Book VII 1 
It; | 1 The viewleſs Germ from whence theſe wonders ; 
„ n : 8 
we! 1 5 The engrafted EMBrYo by maternal life g 

„ Fed! by what laws the fluid Speck expands, 
„ j And hardens into bone ! its Lineaments, 4 
1 j : I! [ Its ſmalleſt ſpace complete ; the Dwelling made f 
Wit 1. To grow, adapting to the inhabitant | 1 
„ Its harmoniz'd dimenſions; latent Man, a 
1 [ Thy myſtic origin and wondrous birth ! 3235 6 
> | l | | How ſpeak the cauſes of ſucceſſive Life; 
A | | The principles of joy, from whence reſult A 
Tl | [1H Union moſt perfect, tendereft ſocial Ties, | 
ö 104 i Order, and Bliſs of the continued World ? 
e Which the two ſexes, in Loves happy cauſe | 

It Combining, animate : for nothing lives, 

From Man's imperial order to the worm, | 


Or from the cedar to the moſſy herb, 
By ſuch myſterious union not produc'd : 
Nor ſeems it ill, O eloquently ſage, | 335 
Our modern ANAXAGORAS *, with thee 
To think, congenial principles of life, 
Of each deriy'd, aſſimilate in one: 
And thus the ſympathy of blended powers 
Active, and more than thought conceives, refin'd, 
Gives with unerring truth the general form 
Of man, beaſt, bird, or fiſh, or humbler plant, * 
Still faithful to the kind : delighted ſtill 
The ſeveral ſpecies to tranſmit diſtinct: 


Nor from diſcordant kinds Nature permits 448 
he V. note. 


Con- 
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Confuſion to call forth enormous births, 

Mocking Creation with fell prodigies, 

Scyllas and Harpies, and Chimeras dire. 
Nor where like variance ſeems to overſtep 

The modeſty of Nature, is the race 

Continued : ſuch the all- controlling law, 

Conſtant through infinite diverſity ! 

Thus regular, thus limited the change ! 

Thus every order, each determin'd claſs, 

Owns its juſt limit, and maintains its bound, 353 
And ſee, while chaſte Lucina waits the hour 

To lead the latent offspring into day, 

Behold what ſure affinity attracts 

Each atom to its kindred particles ! 

Mark how delineated in fineſt ſcale, 

Arrang'd in order of the parent limbs, 

Thence cheriſh'd with the due ſupplies of life, 
The human image grows! Admiring, note 

How the maternal features there prevail, 


And here the lineaments confeſs the Sire, 365 


How—ſo attemper'd the ſimilitude 
Live the united parents in the child! 
But o'er theſe wonders of Omnipotence 
Nature expands her ſacred veil : a flood 


Of trembling Awe, with heavenly Tranſport mix'd, 


Fills the aſtoniſh'd ſoul, and bounds the ſearch ! 
The SouL unknewn, or what it is, or where, 
But not unknown its Faculties; which ſhines 
The image of the DeiTY ! the Thought 
Ranging illimitable ſpace; thy force, 
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136. 
Imagination; thy creative power ! e 
Reflection, culling from the bonndleſs WN 

Of Memory; aſſiduous to combine, | 

To ſeparate] Hence the abftradted forms 

Of general ideas: Reaſon, queen 
Of the wide world of Paſſions; Judgment, Wit, 
And playful Humour; and the moral ſenſe, 

vix ru! the Poet's fire, the Sage's depth, 

The Hero, Legiſlator, Patriot, Friend 
Of human Race, of Angels, and of Gop! Jt; 
Hence Man—how weak in native powers 8 
With various tribes of fubje& animals E 
Rules o'er the Earth; and by the ſimple law © 

Of force increas'd, as the momentous weight 
Deſcribes a Radius from the body mov'd 

Remoter, raiſes to ſtupendous height 

Obedient Waters, ſhows thy Pyramids 

The prodigy of ages, fruitful Nie? 

Levels obſtrufting Mountains, and admits 
Through new made channels the imperibus wave: 
Checks the proud Ocean, or diverts its courſe. 396 
Hence he deduces the protracted chain 552 
Of geometric Reaſon: through the Stars 

He walks; their Diſtances, their Magnitude, 
Their Order traces; calculates Eclipſe, 

And eſtimates the Tide: divides the Ray 

Of Light : and ſees, with microſcopic glaſs, 


The worlds included in the flowery Duſt, © 


Or pearly Drop: admires the Colonies; © ö 
I with Millions—which the peopled works 
Never 
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Never has equal'd of the human race— 12 $3449 406 
In almoſt every grain of whatſoe'er tt: 
Surrounding ſubſtance ; views Air arts, a s * 
Their paſſions, their deſigns,” their wondrous _— 
Their empires warring on an Atom's EEE 

Sees inſet whales and latent crocodiles, ' b 
The tyrants of their ocean of a drop); 


Their limbs adapted to their ſeveral lifem 


Their ſubtile ſenſes; their amazing frame, 
Furniſh'd with animated inſtruments | 415 
For being and enjoyment: hence aſcends - 
By juſt Analogy, to meditate 

How ſwarms with life the boundleſs UniveRsz : 2 
Or in dead matter though een this perhaps 
Pregnant with life unſeen—admires the forms 
Of Salts diſoly'd: the chryſtal in true cube 
Of unconceiv'd minuteneſs z hee | 
Or ſtarry pentagon; the ofangulary * ee 
Certain in figure, as the menſ tun 
Diſſolving, and the ſubſtances diſſolv' d, 4423 
Determine; glittering with the Topaze- beam 5 
The Emerald, or vivid Diamond. | 

And, when a gentle heat applied, excites 
Configurations, how the branching tres 

Shoot, faithful to their ſeveral origin. 


How the keen-darting Spicula protrude, 
And teſtify their nature: for by theſe 


Acts mineral poiſon ; lacerates and breaks 
The tender fibres; ſtimulates the blood 


Beyond the bounds of life; and with dire pangs 445 
Z Diſſolves 
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The more than Architecture, eren. 
On his adenzird eyes while glow the ſpires. . 

Of Alum, in the loveheſt Symmetry, 
And mingl d majeſty of Light and Shade. 
Hence judges of the origin of Gems; 

The proceſs of the Mine; the Harmony 

Of the Creation in its every part, 
Speaking the Maker infinite ; alike 
With kim (RE and viewlek fat. 


But fill this gelbe divine 5 
delf- moving, ſelt - repairing; thus induec 
With ſenſe and ſacred life; thus all complete z 
This pattern of the Uniyerſe, this pride 
Of Earth, this future habitant of Heaven; 
This creature, in whoſe admirable frame 
'The vegetative powers, the animal, 

The intellectual, and the moral join: f 
How oft, while certain Inflind never quits 
The line of preſervation, nor betrays 
The happings appointed to each claſs, 

His lordly Regſon, fatally ſublime, 

Refines to error; and his devious heart 
Ranges the flowery labyrinth of vice, 
Regardleſs of the luxking fate that dwells 
Beneath the roſes; and malignant ſmiles - - + 
On the empurpled bloom of cluſtering vines. 


9 


65 


But 


rack Vit. E USA wh 
Bit midſt the haunts of Pain and Miſery, 4565 
Where Horror undifguie'd, and tyrant Death, = 
Arm'd in his darkeft frowns, triumphant tread 
O'er laughter'd myriads, does the frantic wretch 
Purſue his brother, trample on thoſe rights 
And bleſſings upon which depend his own, 

And look upon the ruin of mankind 

As one not born to fuffer, or to _— ** 
While not the thundets of ambitions war, 

Or, Liberty, thy ſword, have power alone, 


To cruſh the tyrant of unnumber'd flaves : | 4 


But mere exuberance of the vital flood, 


Redundant Health, and Strength, that morks at fate; 
War on the throne of life : and oft at once 
Heaven whiſpers to Man's proud ſecurity, 

« Thou fool, no more:“ at the reſiſtleſs word 

The dread of nations is a breathleſs corſe. 

Ah, rather then tear the dfhonour'd wreath - 


From CZE8AR, and from hanghty Macztpon, 


And crown the Friends, the Comforters of Life, 

The bleſt Preſervers! NATURE here invites; 485 

Guided by her benignant hand, the ill Ga 

Oft remedies itſelf, and kindly pain 

Heals where it wounds: fuch in the better days 

Were once diſeaſes; ſimple, few, and brief; | 

While yet the active ſans of NaTURE liz'd 

Free, moorrupt; nor War, nor Avyarice, 

Nor Luxury were known: but now the race, 

Which vil arts have injur'd, need the help 

Of better art to ſave, Fair MEDICINE, | 
7 2 ; Hail, 
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Hail, therefore! well atone is 495 
The conſcientious, independent breaſt, FAIT, 
Still vigilant to guard the public weal, 

Reſtore our violated rights, and give. 

The conſtitution its loſt equipoite, 

May venerate thy glories, and aſfſſt 

In the high duties of thy choſen band; 

Juſtly the Patriot, the Philoſopher, P | 

The Friend of human nature, is thy ſon“! ! n 
Nor, while Oppreſſion from the infernal ſhades | H) 
Hath called fierce Diſcord, and in fury ſent 303 
The demon forth, rending the happy ties 

Of Love and Bliſs; and the deſtroyer 8 

And Population mourns her waſted World, 

Shall the Humane want the unſullied meed 

Of honeſt praiſe; wak d by whoſe patriot care 

The latent vital ſpark though ſeeming Deatn 
Hath pour d her chilly darkneſs o'er its beam _ 
Rekindles: theſe the Star of Beauty, quench'd 

In the relentleſs wave, adorns ; retriev'd . | 
To chaſe Deſpair, and charm the Lover's foul 515 


v3 
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With heighten d luſtre : thoughtleſs Infancy, 


Preſs'd to the boſom of maternal Love, 7 


While the tranſported parent ſmiles, and weeps, 
And faints beneath the unutterable joy; 


' 

* This it is preſumed can be in no need of in explanation. The 
great and liberal Science of Phyſic furniſhes ſeveral examples; 
amongſt the brighteſt of which was the late juſtly regretted Dr. 
FOTHERGILL. if I could hope theſe verſes would go down to 


Poſterity, I wguld lag the particular object of his pallkge was Dr. 
JOHN JEBB, } 
9 V. note. ; 


N * + 3 ; ; And, 
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And, when reviv'd, ſcarce thinks the bleſſing true, 
Shall be the ſpeechleſs herald of their deeds; 
And the bold mariner, Britannia's boaſt, 

Shall prove his reſcued life a noble gift. 

Ye ſons of Knowledge and Benevolence, 


Purſue your glorious toil ; and perſevere 825 


To trace the various cauſes which ſuſpend 
VITALITY ; and point the means which call 
The irritated fibres from the fleep 

Of death-like Torpor; animate the powers 
Of motion and extinguiſh'd ſenſe; revive . 
The loſt pulſation, and reſtore the breaths 

Ere yet Putridity invade, and ſeal | 5 
With livid marks the irrevocable doom. 

Let meaner Natures ravage and deſtroy, | 
To ſave and bleſs is buman Dignity, $3* 
The work of Man; of Angels, and of Gop, 
Attempt we to retrace the mighty WHOLE. 


Obſerve by what gradation Nature's ſcale 

Aſcends * : the floating duſt in airy dance 

Upon the ſun-beam wafted; pearly ſand, 

And denſer gravel, and concreted earth, 

In ſtony maſſes harden'd ; rocky ſpar, 

And duſky ore : thence all the perfe& forms 

Of chryſtal, gem, and metal. See how fleet 

The vapours, and accumulate to rain 545 
The rain to lakes, the lakes to flowing ſtreams, 

The ftreams to rivers; rivers turn'd to Seas, 


F. note. 


And 
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And tributary Seas in Ocean Joft, * x Tek 
Mark we the vegetable world's See ; 79 
The thin green mantle-of the ſleeping pool; 

The excreſcent Fungus, hard to be diſcern'd 

From the ſupporting bark, or parent earth ;- 

The ſecret flowrets, and the latent feed. - 

Next all the gay variety of herbs, 
And flowers obſcure of tint, eber " 
Thence perfect in a ſimple form and hue, 

And thenoe luxuriant in ten thouſand dies, 

With nameleſs elegance of ſtructure grac'd,. 
Beyond the peacal'd prodigies of art 

Thence how the pliant matter by degrees 
Hardens to ſhrubby texture; riſes thence 

In dignity of. ſtature, emuloas 1's 

+ the ſuperior tree; from annual life * 
Xalted to perennial ; from the boſs | | 
Of its decaduous honour to che pride 556g 
Of an immortal verdure, crown'd with fruits | 
Of beautedus aſpect, and delightful tate; | 

Or glorying in the vaſt and folid bulk, : © 
From whenoe thall riſe the ſtately edifice, | 
Senates of Heroes, and the ſhrines of Heaven: 
Or naval Terror awe the ſubject fea, 

Or Plenty, Peace, and Arts, and Happineſs, - 


_ Unite the world in fair commercial bond. 


Doubtful if Vegetation not include 


Senſe; and the powers of animated Life, 5 
Through all its tribes of Matter organiz d *, 


CNY pr. WATSON on CHEMISTRY. ah 
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Who ſhall diſcern the Soak that: ons the er 
Of the invading hand; denying that 1 
The name of ſemſiti ue, eee f 
Bleeds the attractile Shun allow d wo beaſt 2 
Its animal exiſtence, and the ore, p 
Waſh'd by the reftuent wave, is ii wide . 
With ſhelly habitants of ſhapeleſs kind, ; 
In feature nor in limb difcermble, :- da N 
Nor capable of change of place; endued 10 28 
With neither ſight nor ſmell, ſince theſe to them 
Were more than uſeleſs, a pernicious giſt:: ” 


Thence more complete the ſcaly trihes advance, 
And ſwim the flood. See how the finny race,. 
From the ſlight Minnow to Leviathan. 
Have their proportion'd fize and faculties! - 
How the amphibious claſs the aquatic joins. - 
To the terreſtrial world | how others link, ew | 
Earth to the free inhabitants of the air: 51 
The inſeR, greater reptile, quadruped, + 394 
How each allied to each. Here view the Une "TEL 
Improv'd! How brightens the aſcending chain 
Power, Courage, Strength, Inſtinct, Sagacitys 

From Weakneſs and Timidity emerge. | 
From the, poor mole, the languid ſloth, the . 
To the fierce lordly bull: the elephant. 
The dog, the fox, the beaver; till complete 
Our World's creation terminate in Man. += 
Wide, great, and fair the Sr EM, Which to Man - > 
Stands forth reveal'd in glory. Who ſhall judgg eg 
The infinite, beyond how great, how fair! 
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Theſe are ſmall portions of the Almighty works A 
Whoſe height, whoſe depth, Infinity forbids H 
To fathom, or by proud aſcent explore: H. 
Nor haply to our ſtation leſs agrees Nt 
Our ignorance than knowledge “. What is kom, T 
Suffice it to expand the grateful mind, A 
Strengthen the judgment, purify the heart, A 
And fill imagination with ſuch ſcenes E 
That godlike Reaſon may admire her powers, 614 \ 
Nor'bluſh to own her ſiſter: ſtill remains 10 
The immenſe unknown to check our vanity, 
And {ay to Man, © Thou creature of a day, 
£ Thou reſtleſs priſoner of a petty world, : 
Thou wert not made for ſpeculative pride, f . 
© Nor yet for thoughtleſs indolence :* to ſee, 


To think, combine, abſtradt, great is the e. 

And wide thy province; howſoe er confin d, | 
To univerſal Being when compar' d, k 
Perhaps beſt ſuited to initiate 14;-19 Hb 

Thy infant faculties: but ampler ſtill 


The field of exerciſe, where 4&#ior trains 


To follow duty, and obey the heart, 


Thy ſenſibility of heart; and calls _ | 
Thy ſocial principles, ordain'd to ſerve ? 
In the fair lift of VIix r uE: urg'd by whom, 
From all her contemplations, all the ſcenes 
Of Nature viſible, or boundleſs worlds, 
View'd in idea by Philoſophy, 


The genuine Sage retires: inſpir'd by theſe, 
5 * v. note. | 


N 
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And not diverted. Does his country need 
His ſervice, does her cauſe demand his life, 
He will not linger in his learned eaſe, - _ 
Nor leave one moment the great toil foregone, 
To conquer Speculation's proudeſt height, - 

And reign ſupreme in Science: whom he loves 


a * 
3 FP... * 
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As the bright guide to VIRTvuE ; ſent to cam, 


Enlighten, and direct the ſoul ; but ne'er 
Worſhips the means neglectful of the end. 


Of other worlds what mind but ons alone 
Shall note the Univerſal Scale? We view 
Their orbs how vaſt; and Computation finds 
No limit to their number: o DESIGN, 
From the ſmall globe of the attendant Moon 
To the remoteſt Star which art-can trace, 
Oxe fimple, perfect, all-preſerving LAW 
Pervades the Syſtem of Immenſity. 

How lovely, how diyerſified, exceeds 
Imagination! what unnumber'd forms 

Of matter, life, reaſon, and intellect! 

What beauty, what tranſcendency of power, 


What ſenſes unconceiv'd, and faculties 


Beyond the ſummit of our preſent being, 


Progreſſive infinitely ! ſtill beneath 
The high perfection Man is born to reach, | 


Riſing through ages of eternal life. nba . 


O INFINITE of WISDOM, only King, "A 


ALMIGHTY |! theſe are thy ſtupendous works, 


This thy unbounded goodneſs, Sire of all! 
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Here, my EUDOSIA, tet us pauſe: and vier 
The range which we have made: Ob ſerving firſt 66s 

The powers of Matter, on the EA TH we Pare 

Our meditating eye; ſaw it a pores whe er 
Noted its annual and diurnal courſe; © 

Beheld how little to the UnN1VERSE : 

The OxpER of the PLaxtTs view'd, and bu. 
Their Diſtance, and adwir'd their Magnitads; | 
With awe explor'd the glories of the IX dl, 
And GRAVITATION'S UNIVERSAL REIGN : 


The laws of Light and Shade ; the varying _—_ 


The Eclipſe, the Tide; the cometary Orbs; 67 
The powers of Air; the laws which Fluids own, 2 
Common to all their claſſes*: thence apiy, | | 
Inveſtigating the pure Element " eB, 
of Electricity; and laſt the Frame, ©] 
The Powwers'bf Max; his Duty, Bliſs, and ny 
To cultivate benevolence, and know, 

—As in his works or in his word reveal'd— | 

And love, the INFINITEBY GREAT Ax B GooD 1 


Actording with the philofopbic chor 6535 


Of every age, and faithful to the voice n 
Of Conſcience, and the impulſe of the Heart. © Ef 
And thus in happy union may we walk ; 

The allotted ſpace* of life: PIBOSOPH¹ 

Divinely charming us in full content: 

And whether rural Solitude delight, ö 
Or if the crowded Capital engage, eee 
Whether fair Health her purple wings diſplay, «1 
Sheddiog delight and peace upon wy head, 
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Or pale-ey'd Sickneſs o'r my couch. . 
Her ſable:pinions, may ſhe Jpart at leaſt pt 
Thy tender Elegance of Furm and Mind, | Bal 05 
Thy gentle converſe never may I loſe, 

My nn mung lined 


and ATT; AY 
And O! to'buntkdies and 116 the n 

May the high ſtudy of great NaruRrE's works 
Prevail ; ſubduing Ignorance and Vice, 
Adding new grace to female Lowelindſs, * 
Attempering and confirming manly Worth z 
of private bliſs and public good profuſe; 70g 
Bright in progre/itve Virtue, from the dawn 
To the Meridian; never to decline, | 
Or be thenceforth obſcur'd. O come, great Day? 
When neither Pain nor Death, Error nor Vice, 
Nor partial Intereft, nor fancied Good, 
Shall reign : but pureſt Sympathy and Love, 
Freedom, and all the Heaven of ſocial Peace, 
Guile, War, and baneful Tyranny extinct; 
While Man, not ſlave to local prejudice, 
Shall triumph in the happineſs of Man, 275 
Wherever plac'd: Friend to his native ſoil, 
But Par RIOr of the WoRLD : nor leſs attun d 
To the beſt pleaſures of domeſtic life 3 
Parent and Child, and the endearing tie 
Which Reaſon, Choice, and Paſſion, and Ffleem, 
And Love's myſterious union cloſeſt binds 
Huſoand: ſo powerful o'er his ſoul ditfus'd, 
Ibe ſenſe of uniyerſal HARMONY, 


Aaz Echtatis,. 
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Thus ſhall the renowated Earth with joy 


Confeſs her great CREATOR; and his name 


29th Sept. 17 80. 


Sordid purſuits, and baſe, corrupt, delight 


So loſt, 


Triumphant through the boundleſs UNIVERS! 


Fill all H 
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THE EARTH. 


PROPOSITION of the whole Work, v. 1—6. Inve- 
cation to the DEITY, 20. Addreſs to EUDOSIA. 
21-40. The UNIVERSE defined, 42—4. Different 
in the rank and order of its parts; their tendency to 
mutual deſtruction and reproduction, 4562. The 
ELEMENTS, 62— 5. Probably a modification of im- 
ple, primary particles, unknown, and which may be 
of one ſort, or homogeneous, 65-74. Reaſons in ſup- 
port of this preſumption, 75—84. MATTER owes its 
energy to the divine avill; being inert in itſelf without 
will or action, 8 5-92. Confirmation, 93—108. Re- 
ſſtance of Matter and centripetal forces mean nothing 
that implies activity of Matter, rog—121. Order 
of thoſe great, viſible diviſions of Matter, which wwe 
call the Elements, 122142. 7 endency of the united 
Farth and Mater ta a Globe, 145 1 50. Confirmg- 
tion from the phenomena of Sun-riſe, Eclipſes, and 
apparent riſe A the fixed Stars, 150—190, The 
mountains, relatively, too ſmall to be confidered, 

193-202. Proof from the SEA, '203—15. Every 
drop left free will be ſpherical, 216—19, Thus the 
bole maſs by analogy, 220-31. Experimental de- 

monſtration 
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% BUDOSTA 


8 monſtration by the globe having been ſailed qui, 
Mtb Axt eſſiot on he" origiu and uit M commerce, 


; SUN, 408—411. 2 Objection: Hated and anſwered, 


 Earthawhen diſcovered, and the diviſion of the vill 
3 circumference of Heaven into degrees, 645 —720. The 


85 pur ſuits, 779 0 the end. 


and encomium on its uſe, and praiſe of CoL.unny 


and other humane, pbi ofepbic navigators, 2 2==327, 


The -#inloſpberey 3%. © Obanges in it Aud the ſup 
40% ANNUAL MoTION of the EARTR round the 


EAN. The diameter and circumference of the 


Earth a point in compariſon of the Untvehse, 721. 
Contemplation on the wanity of the exceli we una 
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THE SECOND. BOOK 


TRE PLANETS. 


"© EN 2 RA 1 Exordium, v. 1-54. Cortaiving the 


praiſe of Aftronomy and of the moſt eminent aſtrono- 
mers : particularly CorsrNicus, NewrToN, and 
FERGUSON. Diviſion of the Stars into planetary aud 


Fxed, 5596. The Motion of the Planets, and the 
apparent Motion of the other Stars, uniform," aud 


: i Artermined by ſupreme Wiſdom, 76-117. The Nun- 


by 


EUDO©OYEFA 


ber aud Order of the Planets ys en Venus, the 
Earth, Mats, Jupiter, Sat ance from 
the fixed Stars; weneration Ja —_ due fs the 
DuTY ; ſublimity and ze of Aſtronomy ; exbortation 
+5 BRITAIN to maintain peace, order, and union by 
the.example of the Heavens, 11881, PERIobs of 
the PLANETS in round numbers, 1$2—92. Apology 


191 


- for the uſe of theſe calculations in Poetry, from the 


Agreement of the Sciences, and the Harmony of 2be 
Law, hich regulates the periodic times, the ſquares 


of which arg as the cubes of the diflances, with the 
praiſe of KEPLER, 192220 Their diflances bows 
. invefligated, and aubat; definition of Parallax, and 


its conſequence ; Tranſit of Venus, and encomium on 
HoRRox, 221-335. Reflect ions on their amazing 
velocity, and confirmation of the CoPERNICAN ſyſtem, 
from their periodic time: and .diflances compared, 
253375. Their Rotation of the SUN, .476—499. 
Their M AGNITUDES how aftoutſbing, 410-427 


Panegyric on GEOMETRY, aud ASTRONOMY, and 


on the cultivators of thoſe ſciences, 430-468. Ko- 
tation of the Sun. proved by bis ſpots, 46%. The 


cauſes and variations of Light to the ſeveral Planets, 


the Satellites of ſome, the ring of Saturn, 485-567. 


the end, 


* Their all, and the. e. ua n. ce 
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THE THIRD BOOK. 


Tat SEASONS, AND THE ZODIAR: 


E XORDIUM, dropefing the general ſubject of the 
Book, which it the progreſs of the Barth in the Reliß- 
tie, the wvicifitudes of the Seaſons, and their cauſe; 

' with a commendation of the ſtudy of ASTRONOMY, 

as adapted to every Age and Climate, v. 1-45. De. 

| ſeription of the Poles and Circles of the Earth, and 
correſpondent Heavens, 46—131. The ZODIAC, with 

à2 digreffive panegyric on NEWTON, 135-302. 

- Right, oblique, and parallel pofitions of the ſpbere, 

and meridians, 324—3 56. The GALAXY, or Milly 

Way, 357. The temperature and character of tht 
ZoNEs, and the cauſes which vary and mitigate 

+ the degrees of Cold and Heat: the influence of climait 
en the perſons, arts, laws, and manners; the ad- 

+ vantage of the temperate, and firiking difference 

\ between the Northern and Southern ' hemiſphere, 

- 369—786. The inclination of the Earth's axle to her 

orbit, the cauſe of the Seaſons, 387 —$0. If parallel 
there would be anly Spring inſufficient to ripen the 

fruits of the Earth, 797. The progreſs of the Sta- 
soxs, 798—859. Elliptic orbit of the Earth, and 
the other PLANETS, with effects reſulting from hence: 
and the equilibrium of centripetal and centrifugal for- 
ces, $60=916, Coucluſion of the third book, 87. 
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THE FOURTH BOOK. 


THE FIXED STARS. 


WHAT is meant by the riſe and ſetting of Stare, 


v. 1-43. Right and oblique aſcenſion, 56. Enco- 
mium on CHIRON and ARCHIMEDES; names, Hm 
bolical characters; number in each conflellation of the 


firſt and ſecond magnitude, and teleſcopic; and the 


total number of the Stars in FLAMSTEAD's catalogue 
ſummed up in round computation, 61-416. Their 
apparent infinity, owing to their promiſcuous arrange- 
ment, 417-428. Illuſtration of their diſlindt vii. 
bility, and inferences from thence, 429—477. A cha- 
racteriſtic difference between the works of NATURE 
and thoſe of ART intimated, 478—84. The phe- 
nomena of their Riſe, Meridian, and Setting io our 
part of the globe at mid-auinter, 485-550. Cor- 
reſpondence, or Aftronomic Geography exemplified, 
551-90. Preceſſon of the Equinox ; Chronological 


uſe, 591-622. Progreſſive ſcale of apparent mag- 


nitude, 623—638. Real number, diſtance, and magni- 
tude of the Stars, unknown and inconceivable ; rea- 
ſoning from Obſervation and Analogy on the Plurality 
of Worlds; Rotation of certain fixed Stars reaſonable 


to be believed ; and arguments drawn from the ſup - 
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GENERAL Exordium, nr the ſubje# of tht 
book, and invocation to URANIA, or the heavenly 
Maſe, v. 1-7. Panegyric on PHILOSOPHY, &s ſub- 
duing Superflition, and raifing a free and enlightentd 

. PIETY ; with the vain notions of Antiquity on Eclij- 
ſes, and the effects of their error, 75—117. En- 
mium on THALES for his early calculation: and on 
FERGUSON for his clear account of the Doctrine of 
Eclipſes, and of natural Philoſophy in general; hu 
genius and character, 117—171. General theory an 
on the cauſe of Eclipſes, 171—201. The NoD8s «nd 
CYCLE of the MOON, 202-214. Eclipfes central, 
total, or partial, 215-216. The Moon is darkened, 
but does not es in a total Eelipſe, and why, 

2232214 


1-3/8 | Poſition, 638—704, The probability of that ſubling 
1 101 hypathefis, which ſuppoſes one immenſe body the centre 
ii . of the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM, 704—1 5. Conclufun 
M11 +06 . 

TOWLE of this book by an HYMN to the DEITY. 
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40 ECLIPSES} PHASES or Tus PLANETS 

Nene and TIDES. 
| Fill | LIGHT _ COLOURS, 
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222224. Solar ECLIPSE, 230. Lunar, 253. 
Effe of the Earth's inclined axis and diurnal mo- 
tion; and the quantity of the globe ſhadowed in 
ſolar Eclipſe, 265. Retapitulation, 270. The Eclipſe 
at the crucifixion ſupernatural, and inferences from 
it, 279-299, Annular Eclipſe, and its cauſe ; Iris 
and Penumbra, as obſerved in annular or total 
Eclipſes of the Sun, 300-326. Tranſition to Light 
and Colours, and ſome of the general laws of Optics ; 
intimations concerning the final cauſes of the preva 
lence of certain colours above others; with an accoun 
of the principles which contribute to the phenomenon 
of the Rainbow, 327—495. Phaſes of the Planets, 
and how they confirm the Sem of CoptRNiCus ; 
Harveſt Moon and Twilight, 495—556., Of the 
Tip ES-principally occaſſoned by the attraction of the 
Moon; why they riſe on the oppoſite and remoteſt fide, 
as well as on that neareſt; why not higheſt when 
their immediate cauſe is in the height, &c. 438. Their 
different height in the open Sea and firaights, double 
Tides, and other apparent irregularities how cauſed, 
557-646. Tides in the atmoſphere, their conſequence 
and uſe, 647—6 57. Influence of the Moon on the 
weather and on the human body, 681. The falſe 
wonders of Aſtrology exceeded by the real of As TR0O- 
NOMY, 682—9. Recapitulation of the ſubjects of this 
book, and concluſion, 691—701. 


Bbs ARGU- 


E U D Os 1 4. 


ARGUMENT 


PF... | 
FITS STAT IN BOOK. | 


ON COMETS; THE ELEMENTS; and 
; ELECTRICITY. 


EO RDIUM; the Comet of 1680 deſcribed in its 
deſcending orbit, its aſcent, Peribelion, and Apbelion, 
51. Different welocities of Comets in the different 
parts of their orbits, and the heat and cola which 
might be expected from them; Comets are a ſpecies 
of Planets revolving in a very eccentrical Ellipſe, 

but conformed to the laws of all bodies revolving 

round a center, deſcribing equal areas in equal times: 
conjectures concerning their dęſtinatjon and uſe, and 
how their atmoſphere may moderate their heat and 
cold; the inclination of their orbits and its end, 
99—103. The awful conſequence for which one may 
be reſerved, 110. Return to our ordinary ſolar 
ſyſtem; contemplation on phyſical and moral evil, 
210—270, General uſe of the Elements propoſed to 
be confidered, 280. Alk how generated; its common 


properties, uſes as a Fluid, and neceffity as a Pebicle 
of Senſation, ſupport of animation and vegetable life, 
arts, and commerce, 283331. WATER, and laws 
of Hydroflatics, 332. FIRE, 414. AIR, confidered 
in relation to Water and Fire, an univerſal men- 
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E UD O SIX. 197 
flruum, and abſorbent of noxious effluvia ; reflored 
by vegetables in the Sun, when rendered unfit for 
life; nitrous and phlogiſticated Air confidered, toge- 
ther with fixed Air; their effets and ſeveral ufer, 
426—4238. Tranſition to the praiſe of groves, agi - 
tated waters, and a rural life; Phoſphorus, 540. 
ELECTRICITY, 563. Succeſive diſcoveries in that 
art; and its medical uſe intimated; with a particular 
encomium on the great diſcovery of the means of con- 
ducting Lightning from the clouds, 66 3. Exhortation 
to the fludy of natural Philoſophy from its dignity, 
utility, and ſuitableneſs to the nature of Man, 664— 
676. Earthquakes and other great concufſions pro- 
bably occaſioned by Electricity; and the phenomenon 
of the Aurora Borealis referred ts the ſame cauſe z 
which it is attempted to explain, 679 to the end. 
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THE SEVENTH BOOK. 


2 Humax ANATOMY; Tus MICROSCOPE; 
mn CoxncLuvins RECAPITULATION, 

bife, INVOCATION to the heavenly Muſe to alis in the 
Ws praiſe of the GREAT CREATOR from his works; the 
red conſent of wiſe men of profane and ſacred Anti- 
TE quity in this application of the wonders of Nature, 
_ | 


v. 11 34. . 
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V. 1==134+» Tranſition to Anutomy, 135-329: Or 

_ the Mind of Man, and its Faculties; the dominion be 
has over the auorld by the uſe of them ; his obſerua- 

tion extended to the inconceivably great and ſmall; 

From whence occaſion is taken to notice. the micro. 
copical diſcoveries, 330-364. General RECari- 
TULATION and CONCLUSION. 


1 


4 


are BUCHANAN de SPHERA, from whom 


PRE Authors which bave been prindipally uſed 


part of the Poem is tranſlated; FERGUSON on 
ASTRONoMYz MAR TIN's PriLosoPHIA Bi- 


| TANNICA 3 LACY on the UNIVERSAL SYSTEM; 


ADAMS on the GLonts; PRIESTLY on 
ELECTRICITY; the laſt edition of the Cyc1o- 


DIA occaſionally; and BAKER on the Miczo- 
SCOPE, Woe 


=... 
TABLE TI. 
HE following are computations of the ſuperficial m 
nitude of the Earth and its ſeveral parts; tog 5 | 


ith the ſuppoſed population, extracted from GUTHRIE, 
TEMPLEMAN, and other authors. 60 miles are here 


taken to a degree. 


The GLOBE, 199,512,595. 
SEAS and uninhabited parts, 160, 542, 026. 
Inhabited and known, 38,996,569. 
8 - * N ö 7 T * 
Superficial Magnitude in | 2 8 ; 3 2 
n Square Miles. 32 Population. 3 
| | <= \ 4 8 
EUROPE, 4,456,008 | 153,000,000 Jr 
ASIA. I 0,768,823" 24. 1 | $00,000,000 3.4 
| 
AFRICA, 9,654,807 251 1 150,000,000 / 1 24 
| : 
AMERICA, 14,110,874 | 3. 41 | 150,000,000 | 1.3F 
Mi LI Ft v7 
| _ | 953,000,000 | 


By this it appears that Aſia is the moſt populous part of 
the globe; next is Europe; next Africa; and laſt, at pre- 
ſent, America, Suppoſing, which is fair to believe, that 
under free governments all the globe might be equally well 
populated with Aſia, and you would have pretty nearly thus, 


EUROPE, — — 200,000,000, 
AFRICA, — — — 415,000,000, 
ASIA, — — — $00,000, 000, 
AMERICA, — — — 7 50,000,000, 

1,86 55000, ooo. 


One thouſand eight hundred and ſixty-five millions: or near 


double the number which it is thought to contain at preſent. 
But 


[ 200 J 


But ſuppoſe the population through the inhabited 

ual to that of Holland, which is about 2000 for ey 
— ſquare miles, and the total populution of the inha- 
bited carth would be 6000,e00,000; or ſix thouſand millions 
nearly. If the arts of peace, and the ſpirit of equal liberty 
hall pervade the world, this happy increaſe of its inhabitants 
1 | may be equalled or exceeded. Were the preſent number to 
. A double in every half century, as they have been obſerved to 

| do in Britiſh America in twenty-five years, the 
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Product in 1830 would be 1, 906, ooo, ooo. 


| 1880 2,312,000,000, 
i . 1930 5,624, ooo, ooo. 
* 1980 13,248, ooo, ooo, 
| | P 


' » Thirteen thouſand two hundred and forty-eight millions; and 
doubtleſs this would be the caſe, and the earth abundantly | 

TK ' ſufficient to maintain them, were the ſword and tyranny at 

7 5 an end. That this would make the earth in proceſs of time 

too full, is no apology for the mad and (cruel injuſtice of 

men. Let us do our duty; and whenever the bleſſings con- 

ſequent on our acting agreeably to our nature would 6ther- 

wiſe degeperate into an evil, Providence has the means of 
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1 | 2 this effect: in the aſſurance of which our pre- 
1 umption would do better to acquieſce, than to perpetuate 
| MN miſery and guilt, on the pretext that we have not room to 
Nenn leave peice, innocence, and happineſs to their progreſſive 
It | 4700 operations. | - | 
FLOWN 
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ACT 


[Diſtance of the Satellites of Jupiter and Saturn in 
; Semidiameter of each Planet. * 


* 1 


a nn. 


Sat urn. 


* 


Jupiter. 
1. 5.6 1. 2 
25 SE „ "7 
3. 1475 ED ; 
& 2575 | 2 


2358 


If the planets are ſuppoſed inhabited in equal proportion 
with the earth, they may contain as follows: 


Venus, a OS 980, ooo, ooo 
Mars, 190, ooo, 000 
Mercury, = + = 33, O00, 000 

Saturn, 66, 670, ooo, 000 

Jupiter, 209, 660, ooo, 000 
Earth, 953z 000, OO 


* 
1 
' 


398, 456, ooo, ooo 


And multiplying the number 3000 times for the number of 


B. M. - 
diſtinct ſtars in the ſyſtem, 895, 368, ooo, ooo, ooo; or eight 


hundred and ninety-five billions, three hundred and ſixty- 
cight thouſand millions. . 


TABLE 
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OF SPECIFIC GRAVITIES. 
| Taken from FERGuUsSON's TABLES. 


A cubic Inch Avoirdupoiſe. Compar. Wt. 
Oz, Dr. 
Of very fine Gold, 11. 3,9 19. 63% * 
Standard Gold, 10. 14. 88 IJ. 887 
2 Guinea Gold, 10. 4.76 17.793 
Platina, : ; 
Quickſilver, 7, 13.16 13.565 
ion Lead, ö 11. 325 
. Pure Silver 6. 6.69 11. 090, * 
Standard, 6. 1. 35 10.534 
Copper, 8. 3.33 9- 
Plate Braſs, 4. 13. 31 8. 344 
Steel, 6. 7 7-835 
Block Tin, 4. 3-99 7+ 320 
Diamond, 1. 13. 35 3. 400 
Fine Marble, 1. 9. 30 2710 
Glaſs, 1. 4.88 2.3579 
Alabaſter, 1. 10 1.873 
Dry Ivory, 1. o. 89 1.823 
Dry Box-wood, 9. 54 1. 029 
Sca Water, 9.51 1. 028 
- of Common Water, 9.23 = 
Red Wine, 9. 20 - 993. 
ght Proof Spirits, 8. 62 < 937 
ty» Pure Spirits, 8. 02 « 36s 
Ether, 7. 46 + 720 
Cork, 2.21 240 
Air, i O. oo9 „001 


If the decimal points be taken away from the numbers on 
the right hand they will become whole numbers, ind ſhow 
how many ounces are contained in a cubic foot in each of 
the ſubſtances in the Table. 

3 An Avoirdupoiſe ounce contains 437 8 grains. 
- — — drachm 23. 24375 ditto 
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nn 
OF.ELECTRICS, 


| From MR. dE BoUuLANGER, 
Beginning with the moſt imperfect. 


FIRST, CLASS. 
Ebony, Oak, Roſe, 
Guaiacum, Elm, Willow, 
Box, Ath, Ozier, 
Sandal, Linden, Cork. 
0 SECOND CLASY. 
Shells, Horn, Wool, 
Scales, F eathers, 
Bones, Parchment, Cotton, 


Ivory, Hair 7 i Silk. 
THIRD CLASS. 
Alum, Sandarac, - Celophony, 
Sugarcandy, Maſtieh, _ Sulphur, 
Phoſpherus of Amber, Sealing Wax, 
Berne, "Tels All Salts of ſuffici- 
Yellow and White Pitch, ent conſiſtency. 
Wax, Gum-copal, All Reſins, 
Japan Varniſh, Lac, | 
FOURTH CLASS. 
Loadſtone, Porphyry, Agates, 
Marble, Jaſper, All opaque, pre- 
Varniſhed Earth, cious Stones, 
Free-ſtone, Cornelians, Porcelaine. 


: FIFTH CLASS, 

Jacinth, Ruby, Yellow Diamonds, 

Sapphire, White Diamonds, 

Emerald, Cats - eye Glaſs and Vitrifica- 
methyſt, Venice and Muſ- tions of Metals: 


opaze, covy Tale, 


From 


282 — = 


iffici- 


the moſt excitable, and mo 
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From theſe Tables it ſhould appear, that bodies are elet- 
tric generally in proportion to their brittleneſs, tranſparency 
— adde gravity: Glaſs, which poſſeſſes two of theſe 
qualities in the moſt perfect degree, and the third nearly in 
x mean proportion between 7 and water, is accordingly 
perfectly electric. All metals 
being non: electries, or conductors, the ſpecific gravity of 
gals exceeds that of almoſt all electric ſubſtances ; even 
Diamonds being only in the proportion of 3 to à above it. 
All electrics when heated become coaduQtors, which 
makes in favour of the hypotheſis, that metals and all con- 
ducting ſubſtances owe this quality to their phlogiſton; of 
which even water is found to be poſſeſſed. * | 


TAB LI 
COLOURS.' - 


Tincture of Saffron and red Roſes, 


Cyanus, or blue bottle 
Flowers, and Spirit of Sal — GREEN. 


moniac coloured blue, p 
Tincture of Violets, which is 25 


and Spirit of Sulphur, which is 
brown, produce 


Solution of blue Vitriol with are 


CRIMSON F 


YELLOW, 


vium, 


Solution of blue Vitriol with Tinc- 
ture of red Roſes, | 


Solution of Cyanus and Copper, RED. 
Tincture of Violets and Copper, 
_ Tincture of Violets & blue Vitriol, PURPLE. 


By the Mixture of colourleſs Fluids. 


Spirit of Wine and Spirit of Vitriol, RED. 
Solution of Mercury and Oil — ORANGE. 


Fartar, 


Of Sublimate and Lime Water, YELLOW. 


Colours 
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FK 
Colours communlcated to glaſs by metals melted with js « 
the leaſt refrangible, and the moſt 10, in proportion ts the 


ſpecific gravity of the metals. 


Gold, „ N 
Lead, — — — ORANGE 
Silver, — — — YELLOW; 
Copper, — — — GREEN. 
| Iron, — — — BLUE. 
| 3 
- 
T- A LE 
VELOCITY and FORCE of the WIND. 
Miles in an Hour, Feet in a | Perpendicular 
| and common Appellation. Second. Avehdupeie 
1. Not perceptible, 1. 47 oog 
ns 5 Tult ON 6 4 ” ” ; pos x 
* J Gentle, pleaſant Wind, 1 800 2 
5. 7.33 112 
ROD I Pleaſant, briſk Gale, 1 * C7 7 
15. 22. 1. 10) 
20. ; 118,33 1.968 
n | Very briſk, "7 26:62 3-075 | 
30. JH : ds 4.42 
— 0 High Wind, 51.33 | 6. 0x7 
40. 8 $5,697 © 7.872 
z. 5 V0 high Lee. 50 
50. A Storm, : 73.33 | 1453 
60. Great Storm, 88. 17.712 
80. HURRICANE, = 31.488 
100. An irreſiſtible HuR RI. 146. 70 49.2 


The force of the wind is as the ſquare of its velocity: 
and therefore in the laſt mentioned caſe the firſt degree is to 
this wind as 30 X 30 = goo to 100 X 100 = 10,000 or 
as 9 to 100; and the common ſtate of the atmoſphere 1s 1 
to 10,000 only to this extraordinary ſtate of agitation, 


TABLE 


the. 
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TA 


The following may ſerve for a Table of 
COMPARATIVE VELOCITIES. 


Velocity with which a Body would fall by Gravity, 16 Feet 


per Second, 
A great Storm of Wind, _ OR 1 Mile per Min. 
A Cannon Ball, about — — 8 ditto, 


Sound, 1142 Feet per Second, or about 13 ditto. 


The Earth in her diurnal Rotation, 174 ditto. 
The Earth in her Orbit, about 950 ditto. 
Mercury in his Orbit, about 1580 ditto, 


The Comet of 1680, about 14,000 ditto, 
Light, 170,000 Miles per Second, 1a, ooo, ooo ditto, 


Comparative Velocities. 


Velocity of a Cannon Ball compared} 3 f * 
with the Wind in a Storm, 

To Sound, — — — 8 to 13 
To the Earth in her Orbit, about 1 to 120 
To Mercury, about — — 1 to 2-00 
To the Comet of 1680, about — 1 to 1680 


To the Velocity of Light, about 1 to 1,440,000 

A Bullet would be about 25 years in travelling to the 
Sun; even Light would be above fix years in reaching 
fac neareſt fixed ſtar; Sound above 4,500,000 years, at 
1,000,000 of miles per year: and a bullet would take about 
rine millions of years. And it will be found if a ray of 
light weighed about the 1th part of an ounce, that it 
would have all the effect of a 24 pound ball diſcharged from 
2 cannon ; ſince the force is always as the weight multiplied 
by the velocity. 

This may be conſidered in another way. The late 
dreadful hurricanes in the Weſt Indian iſlands are too af- 
tecting a proof of the violence of agitated air, b which 
thouſands of human beings were deſtroyed, and whole 
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v- f * 
towns ſwept away; inſtant deſolation devouring a ſurface of 
many hundred miles. Now we will ſuppoſe this agitated 
air to have moved with a velocity of an 100 miles an hour; 
which by the Table is fully adequate to the production of 
thoſe tremendous and fatal conſequences: hut this veloci 
is to that of light taken at 10 millions inſtead of 12, as 


to 6,000,000, If, therefore, the whole body of light were 


the ſix millionth part of the weight of our atmoſpherie 
air, there would be an eternal hurricane over the whole 
furface of the globe. | 

Again, it will appear by the Table, that air is juſt per- 
ceptible whan it moves two miles an hour, which is the 
three hundred millionth part of the velocity of light; if 
therefore the ſum of the rays of light, reaching from the 
Sun to the Karth, and filling that immenſe fpace, equalled 
a three hundred millionth part of the weight of our atmo- 
ſpheric air, they would make an impreſſion upon eur 
bodies equal to that of ſuch a wind: but we find that of 
the rays of light is with great difficulty diſcoverable by the 
niceſt philoſophical experiments, See NIEUNTWYT's 


RRLIGIOuS PHILOSOPHER, a valuable end entertaining 


work, for contemplations on the ſtupendous velocity and 
fineneſs of the particles of light, Vol. II. Sec. 16, where he 
computes that | 


41 8.6 60,000000000 ©O900C 000000000000000000000000, 
or four hundred and eighteen ſeptillions, ſix hundred and 
ſixty thouſand ſextillions of rays flow from a burning candle 
in a ſecond of time. 

The ingenious author ſhews, that the number of rays 
thus iſſuing from a candle in a ſecond, exceed the number of 
grains of {and neceſſary to compoſe a million of ſolid globes, 
each equal in magnitude to the Sun. 
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The following Extract from FERGUSON's 
ASTRONGMY ſhews the ſucceſſive Obſervations 
of FIXED STARS from PTOLOMBEY to 


FLAMSTED. 
Ptol. 
The Little Bear, 8 
The Great Bear, 35 
The Dragon, 31 
Cepheus, 13 
Bootes, 23 
The Crown, 8 
Hercules, 29 
Oo 10 
Ciliope 7 
iopeia, is 
— N 29 
Auriga, 14 
Serpentarius, 29 
Serpens, 18 
Sagitta, 5 
Aquila, 
Antmous, 15 
Dolphin, 10 
Horſehead, 4 
Pegaſus, 20 
Andromeda, 23 
Triangle, 4 
Aries, 18 
Taurus, 44 
Gemini, 25 
Cancer, 23 
Leo, 
Berenice, 35 
Virgo, 32 
Libra, 17 
Scorpius, 24 
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C7 ERSE 23. See the note on this book, v. 62. and 
on Book III. v. 32. 


V. 69. Sir Iſaac Newton ſuggeſts the opinion, that the 
elementary particles of Matter probably may be all uniform 
and homogeneous. See Principia. 


V. 91. The negative qualities here aſcribed to Matter, 
agrecably to the Newtonian philoſophy, have been called 
to queſtion by Dr. Prieſtly, whoſe candour, freedom of 
enquiry, and abilities, are above encomium. However, all 
will be true which is preſumed on the hypotheſis of Sir 
Tſaac Newton fo far as our ſubject is here concerned; even 
if the doctrine in the philoſophical diſquiſitions ſhould be 
right relative to certain active properties with which Matter 
is there ſuppoſed to be endowed, or at leaſt ſuſceptible of 
them: for Matter, ſo far as it is the object of what is 
uſually called phyſical enquiry, is never found to move or 
to reſt, but in conſequence of ſome external impulſe. A 
like obſervation may be made with regard to impenetra- 
bility, which, whether it be the reſult of the power of 
repulſion acting at a diſtance from the body, or whether 
it be a primary quality ſubſiſting in Matter, or both in 
different caſes, the , Apo in natural philoſophy will 
in general be the ſame. 


V. 194. Of the relative proportion of mountains to the 
earth we may judge thus: A mountain of five miles height 
would not equal a ſeven hundredth part of the ſenidiameter 
of the carth ; therefore let the carth be repreſented by a 
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ten inch globe, the utmoſt height of ſuch a mountain above 
the common ſurface would be only the hundred and feortieth 
part of an inch; to make it. a ſingle inch above the ſpherical 
ſuperficies the diameter muſt be 10 „ 140 = 1400 inches, 
or one hundred and ſixteen feet eight inches. Agreeable to 
this idea is the ſentiment of Dicearchus : vir imprimis eru- 
ditus regum cura permenſus montes : ex quibus altiſſimum 
prodidit Pelion Mc c I paſſ. ratione perpendiculi. nullam fe 
eam portionem univerſe rotunditatis. Plin. L. II. C. 65. 


V. 231. Another proof of the ſpherical figure of the 


earth is derived from the difference between the apparent and 
the true level. 


The diſtance of the object being one ſecond, which, mes. 


ſured in a great circle upon the earth's ſurface, amounts to 


101 feet ſix inches and eight tenths, the apparent level will 
be above the true the three thouſandth part of an inch. If 
the diſtance be 1 minute, or a geographical mile of 605 
feet, exceeding a common mile by 814 ; the difference will 
be ro inches, 6 tenths, 3 hundredths, and 7 thouſandth 
parts. If one degree or 60 geographical miles equal to 
365,640 feet, the difference will be 3191 feet, 9 tenths, 
x hundredth, and 2 thouſandths, by Ferguſon's Tables. 
Therefore a mountain at the diſtance of 60 geographical 
miles, which ſhould ſeem juſt level with the horizon, to a 
ſpectator on a plane would be of the height above ex reſſed, 
of 3191 feet; and a perſon on a plane, his eye five feet and 
an halt above the level, would ſee ſomewhat more than two 
thirds of a [a — mile all round him; if he can fe 
twenty ſuch miles every way, he may then be aſſured he is 
placed 354 feet and an half above the level, 

From theſe principles, and the law of optics, by which 


objects ſeen under an angle of leſs than one minute cannot 


be diſtinctly perceived, the ſurface of the terraqueous globe 
does not differ e. from a plane; unleſs an extent be 

eaſt two miles and a quarter, A ſhip 
ſeen at this diſtance from the ſhore will begin to diſappear, 
in conſequence of the common convexity of the great mals 
of earth and water, in the manner mentioned. Sec Martin's 
Phil. Brit, vol. J. 9 


The 


k n 1 


The rotundity of the earth, and the probable exiſtence of 


antipodes, is a rmed by that elegant writer, and acute phi- 


loſopher, the Elder Pliny. V. L. II. C. 64, S, 6. 


V. 274. The application of the magnet to the mariner 
needle and compaſs, which produced fo eminent a change in 
the relative ſtate, knowledge, manners, and circumſtances of 
the different inhabitants of our globe is rather uncertain (agree- 
ably to the fare of moſt other important diſcoveries) both 
as to the time and author. It is uſually aſer:bed however to a 
Neapolitan, named Gioia; and the era fixed to about 1302. 


v. 340. COLUMBUS, the diſcoverer of AMERICA, 


though Americus Veſpuſius robbed him of the title, died in 


1506, at the age of 64. Prieſtly's Biogr. Chart. A full 
and moſt intereſting account is given of this great man 
in Robertſon's Hiſtory of North America. 


V. 362. MAGELLAN, an illuſtrious Portugueſe na- 
vigator, was unhappily for his country ſhipwrecked in 
1520. ; 


V. 377, ANSON, this eminent navigator, and in various 
reſpects diſtinguiſhed character, died in 1763. 


DRAKE Sir FRANCIS, one of the very few whom 
Elizabeth condeſcended to honour with any title, died the 
z8th of January 1595, aged 50. | 


Captain JAMES COOKE was born at Marton in the 
county of York, and chriſtened there November 1728. 
His father was a fiſherman, and ſent his fon to live with a 
grocer; but the lad difliking his ſituation bound himſelf 
apprentice to a collier, and thence entered into the navy 
betore his indentures were expired. | 

Near the expiration of the reign of the late king, when 
merit was the recommendation to military rank by ſea or 
land, he received his commiſſion as lieutenant, April 1, 
1760, 

In the year 1965 he was deputed by Sir William Burnaby 
from the Jamaica ſtation to Merida, the eapital of the pro- 
vince of Jucatan in the Spaniſh Weſt Indies, on difpatches 
ot importance relative to the logwood trade, 
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In 1967 the Royal Society recommended that proper 
perſons ſhould be ſent to obſerve the then-approaching 
tranſit of Venus, and by the advice of Captain Falls the 
iſland of Otabeite was appointed for the place of obſerva- 
tion. The Endeavour, which had been built for the coal 
trade, was thought fit to be put into commiſſion for this 
important voyage, and Cooke was advanced to the rank of 
captain on the 25th of May 1768. ; 

He commenced his voyage the 3oth of July, and arrived 
at the place of deſtination, accompanied by Foſeph Banks, 
Eſquire, and Dr. Solander, on the 13th of April 1769. 
After the tranſit had been obſerved, he went on iſcoveries, 
and ſeveral new iflands are added to the repreſentation of 
the globe by his means: mntual benefit to commerce, and 
the improvement of human Tociety, with the increaſe of 
happineſs, might be promoted by ſuch reſearches, if we could 
quit the unphiloſophical and impolitic idea of a ſuppoſed 
acquiſition of ſuch places on the pretended idea of occu- 
pancy, which has no foundation where countries e 
inhabited. He proceeded to New Zealand, and on the 1 
of October 1570 arrived at Batavia, He reached the Cape 
of Good Hope (which by our preſent unnatural rupture 


with the Dutch is likely to be a place of danger, not of 


reſt and hoſpitable reception to Engliſh veſſels) on the 15th 
of March 175, anchored at St. Helena on the rſt of May, 
ſeventeen days after he had left the Cape, and returned to 
the Downs, having ſurmounted incredible difficulties and 
perils, on the 12th of June 1771. 

On the idea of a Southern continent to be diſcoyered, 
Captain Cooke went out with the command of the Reſolu- 
tion, and accompanied by Captain Furneaux as commander 
of the Adventure, They failed from Deptford on. the gth 
of April 1172; but in place of land diſcovered an immenſe 
continent of ice, ſtretching in the direction of South-ealt 
round by South to Welt. He returned to England on the 
14th of July 1774, having in three years and eighteen days 
navigated all the climates from fifty-two degrees North to 


ſeventy-one South, with an hundred and eighteen men, of 


whom he had the ſingular felicity and merit to loſe but oxx, 
and him too conſumptiye before he came on board. 


In 


{ ww J 


Tn July 1976 the diſcovery of a Nerth-weſt paſſage-heing 
. ' ſpeculation as OY point that _ be — 
and, if capable of being executed, evidently of great impor- 
tance, Captain Cooke failed on this voyages e offer of 
his ſervices having been embraced with that ſatis faction, 
which was due to his experience, penetration, zeal, and 
activity. | 

After paſſing by the Cape he continued his pegs along 
Diemen's land and New Zealand. In Auguſt 1777 he 
arrived at Otaheite; quitted that iſland in December; 
made other conſiderable diſcoveries in the South Seas, and 
came in March 1778 to that part of America fituate near 
the Southern coaſt of Kamſkatcha. Proceeding with un- 
abated ardour in purſuit of the wiſhed diſcovery, he had 
the diſappointment of meeting with an impenetrable barrier 
from the frozen ſea in 10? 45” Latitude, 198 Longitude z 
thence ſteering South he anchored near the iſland Unalaſca, 
which he places in 33 5s" Lat. 192? 300 Long. Still warm 
in the ambition of diſcloſing new portions of the globe, his 
deſires were gratified by the fight of ſeveral ian ds, which 
appeared of unuſual fertility, and where he hoped to paſs 
the autumn and winter in a ſituation more propitious to the 
health and comfort of his crew, and beneficial to the com- 
merce and philoſophy of his country. At one of theſe, 
named Owhye, in the gulph of Caracah-coſſa, he was 
received with all the marks of homage and veneration, 
After he had refreſhed his people, one only of whom had 
died, and two been taken ill in the voyage, he was again 
under ſail, when a furious ſtorm drove him back, and 


- compelled him to ſpend ſome time in refitting, The iſlanders 


now familiarized, and freed from their awe, ſtole one of his 


boats. Captain Cooke, with his lieutenant and ten or twelve 


of his crew, went on ſhore on the 14th of February 1979 
to demand juſtice; advanced to a large body of the iſlanders, 
who treated him with peculiar reſpect; and commenced a 
conference with their chief. During which, the behaviour 
of one in this aſſembled multitude was ſo violent, that he 
thought it neceſſary to the honour and ſecurity of his ſmall 
party to ſuppreſs it by the diſcharge of his muſquet loaded 
with [mall ſhot, which did not pierce the mat with which 
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they cover their bodies. The Indians more enraged than 
intimidated, boldly came on to revenge their comrade; the 


lieutenant at length fired, and killed one of them, when the 


whole troop fell on the ſailors, and before they could re-load 
after the firſt diſcharge, Captain Cooke with four of his crew 
died by their hands, and the reſt partly wounded were com- 
pelled to eſcape. . OR 

Captain Cooke left ſeveral children, upon whom a penſion 
is ſettled by the crown of {5 each, and {200 per annum 
on the widow, His beſt eul»gium is contained in an oration 
made by Sir. John Pringle on the zoth of November 1116 
before the Rome Society, which had voted to him, abſent, 
the gold med.1 of Sir Godfrey Copley, as a reward for his 
method of preſerving the health of his ſhip's crew tranſ- 
mitted in an account to that illuſtrious body. The ho- 
norable preſident after obſerving how meritorious that perſon 
muſt appear, who had made not only the moſt exten- 
ſive, but moſt inſtructive voyages, diſcovered and ſury 
vaſt tracts of coaſt, diſpelled the illuſions of a terra auſtralis 
incogruta, and aſcertained the limits of the habitable earth 
and navigable ocean of the Seuthern hemiſphere, proceeded 
to that nobler title to eſteem and honour, which had induced 
the Society to vote the medal, And having commented on 
the propriety and experienced efficacy of the means employed 
for the preſervation of the ſailors health, he concluded 
thus : Allow me then, gentlemen, to deliver this medal, 
with his unperiſhing name engraved upon it, into the hands 
of one, who will be happy to receive that truſt, and to hear 


that this reſpectable body never more cordially, nor more 
meritoriouſly beſtowed that faithful ſymbol of their eſteem 


and affection. For if Rome decreed the civic crown to him 
who ſaved the life of a ſingle citizen, what wreaths are due 
to that man who, having himſelf ſaved many, perpetuates 
in your tranſactions the means by which Britain may now 
on the moſt diſtant voyages ſave numbers of her intrepid 
ſons, her mariners ? Who, braving every danger, have ſo 
liberally contributed to the fame, to the opulence, and to 
the maritime empire of their country. 
Sec the Weſtminſter Magazine, Jan. 1780, 
A circular letter was publiſhed after the death of this 


great diſcoverer, but before that melancholy event could be 


known 
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known in Europe, which does honour to the preſent king 

of France. | | 

| | Paris, March 19, 1779 

M. de Sartine, miniſter of the marine department, has 

wrote the following circular letter to all captains of armed 
veſſels, privateers, &c, | 


Captain Cooke, who failed from Plymouth in 
July 1778 on board the Reſolution, in company with the 
Diſtovery, Captain Clarke, in order to make ſome diſco- 
veries on the coaſts, iſlands, and ſeas of Japan and Cali- 
fornia, being on the point of returning to Europe; and as 
ſuch diſcoveries are of general utiliry to all nations, it 
is the king's pleaſure that Captain C2oke ſhall be treated as a , 
commander of a neutral and allied power; and that all 
captains of armed veſſels, &c, who may meet that famous 
navigator, ſhall make him acquainted with the king's orders 
in that behalf : but at the ſame time let him know, that on 


his part he muſt refrain from all hoſtilities, 


V. 360. The reader who would ſee very curious and 
ſingular obſervations relative to the Milky Way, will poſſibly 
be not ill-rewarded if his curioſity ſhould lead him to conſult 


WRIGHT's Theory of the Univerſe, Ann. Reg. 1779. 


V. 396. The moral and phylical imbecillity of the 
natives of the Eaſt Indies ſurely ought to be their ſhield, 


not only in the eye of humanity, but even of ambition. 


V. 543- The progreſlive rarefafion of the atmoſphere 


is thus expreſſed in the ſubjoined Table 


At ſeven miles high the air is calculated, on a mean, to 


be rarefied four times more than on the ſurface, and ſo in 
geometrie progreſſion z | 


14 — — 2 16 
42 _ — — ues 4,096 
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and at 140 miles, 1,096,51 1,627,776 : | 
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from whence the calculation proceeds, that a cubic iuch of 


our air would be ſo rarefied at the height of 300 miles, as to 
fill a ſphere equal in diameter to the orbit of Saturn, 


V. 565. The velocity of the ſtars, if the earth is at reſt, 
and the ſtarry Heavens move round her, mult be ſo great, 


as to exceed ſeven billions of miles an hour: which would 


be near ten thouſand times the velocity of light itſelf, 
Some perhaps will think the rotation of the earth to be 
intimated in the Hebrew word, M, ſuppoſed to be de- 
rived from the verb 1, expreſſive of a ſwift, whirling 
motion, Sed hæc utcunque æſtimata, haud equidem in 
magno ponam diſcrimine. | 


V. 597. Of the magnitude of the Earth, fee Table II. 


V. 602. The author is in poſſeſſion of a letter from 
Mr, Ferguſon to the Eudoſia of the poem, on the agree- 
ment of the Neutonian ſyſtem with the Moſaic account, 


V. 790. Upon this ſubje& the philoſophic genius of 
ſome of the fineſt writers of antiquity has exerted itſelf in 
moral and pathetic exclamations. Thus Pliny : 

Oceanus toto circundatus medio, et omnes cæteras fun- 
dens, recipienſque aquas, quo tandem amplitudinis ſpatio 
eredatur habitare? Adde quod ex relicto plus abſtulit cœlum. 


Nam cum ſint ejus quinque partes quas vocant Zonas, in- 


feſto rigore et æterno gelu premitur omne quicquid eſt 
ſubjectum duabus extremis. Perpetua caligo utrobique ct 
maligna ac pruina tantum albicans lux. Media vero ter- 
rarum exuſta flammis cominus vapore torretur : circa duz 
tantum, inter exuſtam et rigentes, temperantur. Ita terrz 


tres partes abſtulit cœlum: oceani rapina in incerto et. 


Addantur et lacus et ſtagna: jam elata in cœlum et ardua 
aſpectu quoque juga: jam ſylvæ, valleſque præruptæ, et 
folitudines, et mille cauſis x en detrahantur, Hæc tot 
portiones terræ: imo vero ut plures tradidere mundi punctũs 
(neque enim eſt aliud terra in Univerſo) hzc eſt materia 
gloriz noſtræ; hæc ſedes: hic honores gerimus; hie exer- 
cemus imperia z hie opes cupimus; hic tumultuatur huma- 
num genus: hic inſtauramus bella etiam civilia mutuiſque 
cxdibus laxiotem facimus terram. Et ut publicos e 
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furores tranſeam, hc in qua conterminos pellimus furtoque 
vicini ceſpitem noſtro ſolo affodimus; ut qui latiſſime rura 
metatus fuerit ultraque fines exegerit accolas quo terrarum 
parte gaudeat? vel cum ad menfuram avaritiz ſuæ propa- 
gaverit quam tandem portionem ejus defunctus obtineat. 
Hiſt. Nat. L. II. C. 69. 

There is a fine, though exaggerated and miſapplied de- 
{ription given by Lucretius on the fame ſubjets 2 


— —— Quantum ceœli tegit impetus ingens 
Inde avidam partem montes ſilvæque ferarum 
Poſſedere; tenent rupes vaſtzque paludes 
Et mare quod late terrarum Aſking oras. 
Inde duas porro prope partes fervidns ardor 
Aſſiduuſque * caſns mortalibus aufert. | 
Quod ſuperelt arvi tamen id natura fua vi 
Sentibus obducat ni vis humana reſiſtat. JT 
Luex. L. V. 


To the ſame eſſect Cicero expreſſes himſelf in that exqui- 
ſite performance, the Somnum Scipronis. 

Vides habitari in terra rares atque anguſtis in locis : et in 
iplis quaſi maculis ubi habitatur vaſtas ſolitudines interjectas. 
Sentio te ſedem hominum ac domum contemplari : quæ (i 
tibi parva, ut eſt, ita videtur, hzc coleſtia ſemper ſpectato; 
illa humana contemnito. 


V. 781. The proportion of ſea to land is ingeniouſly 
aſcertained by Dr. Long, by taking the papers of a large 
terreſtrial globe; and weig ng the reſpective parts whieh 
repreſent each, on a Senex's ſeventeen inch globe, the ſes 
papers weighed 349 grains, and the land only 124, © 
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ERS E 20. PYTHAGORAS. This diſtingui 

teacher of natural and moral philoſophy, who gave 
the great principles of the modern aſtronomy to his goun- 
try, died 497 years before Chriſt, at the age of Ys 


V. 21. COPERNICUS was born in the year 1473 at 
Thorn in dap He is juſtly characterized by Kepler, who 
merited the ſame encomium, thus; ** man of vaſt genius, 
4 2 is of great moment in theſe matters of @ free 
mind.“ | : 1 ; 
He made his great diſcovery, of the Sun being the centre 
of our ſyſtem, and the earth revolving round it, about the 
ear 1500; but was very flow and n in publiſhing 
it. This he did not till 1543, and ſaw the firſt copy but a 
few hours before his death, which is thought to have been 
accelerated by the too juſt expectation of injurious treatment 
in that dark age, whoſe intolerant malignity barred the 
acceſs to every province of knowledge and rie with 
cenſures, contumelies, anathemas, confiſcations, impriſon- 
ments, and death. | * 


V. 31. NEWTON. This prinee of revived mung 
Was born in 1642, and died ia 1927. Vide note vn B. III. 
Y. 24%. ö 


V. 32. JAMES FERGUSON was born in the yer 
1710, a few miles from the village of Keith in Bamffshire, 
in the North of Scotland, He learned to read, as he made 
his great advances in, ſubſequent knowledge, almoſt literally 
without inſtruction. Between ſeven and eight years old he 
drew his idea of mechanic powers from an accident, which 
obliged his father to uſe a lever in ſupporting the roof of 
his Linde cottage. He then went to — ſheep for four 
years, and next ſerved with a farmer, whoſe name was 
James Glaſban, whom he commemorates for his 3 
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and indulgence. Before he went into this ſervice he Tearnt 
the practice of marking the poſition of the ſtars with 2 
thread and bead; which he there was enabled to continue 
by the goodneſs of this honeſt man, Mr. John Gilchriſt, 
miniſter of Keith, encouraged and aſſiſted the growing geniu 
of the lad: and when his ſervice was ended (for he woul 
not leave his maſter before, though a ſubſtitute was offered) 
Thomas Grant, Eſquire, received him for inſtruction into 
his family, where the butler of this gentleman, Alexander 
Cantley (of whoſe extenſive abilities. and knowledge an ex- 
traordinary account is given by our philoſopher) became his 
tutor. Of him he learnt decimal arithmetic, algebra, and 
the elements of geometry; and from the deſcription of the 
ſphere, aided with a map of the earth, made a ferreſtrial 
globe; an inſtrument he had never ſeen, 

He then went into two very hard ſervices, one of them 
to a miller, and had nearly periſhed by ill health and want 
of aſſiſtance, had it not been for the medicines and care of 
his valuable friend Cantley. When he was ſtill too weak 
for labour he made a wooden clock, and afterwards a watch, 
teom the caſual fight of one, 

His ingenuity introduced him to Sir Fames Dunbar. 
Here he learnt to draw, and ſoon ſucceeded in this new 
branch, ſo as to be conſiderably encouraged in the portraits 
which he took without the aid of a maſter. The Rev. Dr, 
Keit» of Edinburgh encouraged his efforts, and recom- 
mended him to the parronage of Lady Jane Douglas, of 
whoſe beauty and merit he ſpeaks in the moſt affecting 
language of native ſimplicity, which was always his lan- 
guage, Here he began to be the &conomij? of a little ſtock 
which the good-will of his friends enabled him to acquire. 

He then made ſome attempts in the medical line; but 
boneſtly laid them aſide ſoon, not venturing far in an em- 
ployment to which experimental knowledge is no leſs re- 


quired than genius, and where the confequences of error 
| 0 


are ſo fatal. 


In his tweyty-ninth year he married. And when thirty, 
with very ſcanty -data, and hardly any means from books 
or inſtruments to aſſiſt him, he invented that excellent 
machine for ſhewing the new moons and ecligſes, * 
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eftrononica rotula, which acquired him the friendfhip of 


at admirable philoſopher and - good man, Mr. M*Laurin, 
By ſight of an Wes though its machinery was concealed, 
he made a fellurian for the motions of the earth and moon; 
and gave his firſt lecture on its uſe by the deſire of his 
6 great and good friend,“ as he juſtly calls him. 0 

In 1743 he made another orrery, ſoon after —— 
Sir Dudley Rider, ſo eminent for his profeſſional and g 
abilities. After this by a letter of recommendation from 
Mr. Baron Edlin of Ealhurgi, he was made acquainted with 
the Honorable Stephen Poyntz, the friend of Lord Lyttle- 


ton, and of virtue, whom he mentions with the | warmeſt 


atitude and merited veneration. Afterwards a delineation 
of the complex line of the moon's motion recommended 
him to the notice of the Royal Society, and particularly of 
Mr. Ellicat, who had before made a ſimilar ſcheme, and 
ingenuouſly acknowledged his equal title to the invention, 

Abeut 1752 he made his aſtronomical inſtrument for 
ſhewing the riſing and ſetting of the ſun, moon, and ſtars; 
having publiſhed his diſſertation on the phænomena of the 
harveſt moon about five years before (in 1747) and read his 
farſt courſe of lectures about the year 1748. | 
He had encouragement, which his modeſty thought more 
ample than it appeared to thoſe who could beſt judge of his 
merit, from various reſpectable characters; and received 2 


ſalary of fifty pounds a year from the preſent king. 


In the year 1773, the 63d of his age, he publiſhed ſelect 


mechanical exerciſes, with an account of his life, from 


whence this note is taken; his introduction to eledricity 
had been publiſhed in 1770, his introduction to aſtronomy 
in 1772, and an expreſſion in a letter of his, relative to 
that work, has occaſioned the name of EUDOSIA being 
appropriated, as he wiſhed it might have been. His great 
work, Aſtronomy explained on Sir Iſaac Newton's Prin- 
s eiples,” had gone through four editions in the year 
1770. His lectures on ſelect ſubjects in mechanics, hydro- 
ſtaties, hydraulics, pneumatics, and optics had deſer ved 
attained to a fifth edition in the year 1976. 

His laſt publiſhed work was a treatiſe on Perſpective, in 
the year 1775, | 1 
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In the year following, on the ſixteenth of November, he 
died, having ſtruggled with a conſtitution naturally infir 
longer than could have been reaſonably expected. | 
His only daughter was loſt in a very ſingular manner about 
the age of eighteen. I have heard from my friend Mr. Walker, 
the lecturer in experimental philoſophy, that this daughter 
was remarkable for the elegance of her perſon, the agree- 
ableneſs and vivacity of her converſation, and in philoſe- 
phical genius and knowledge worthy of ſuch a father. 
He has left a ſon, Mr. Murdoch Ferguſon, now in the 
navy, who ſhows a filial regard to his memory. 
Some manuſcript. tables, diagrams, and a philoſophical 
correſpondence of this heaven-taught philoſopher, are in 
my hands; which were given by him to my EUDOSIA 
betote our marriage: for he had no pupil whoſe genius and 
diſpoſition he more eſteemed than hers; nor can I reprove 
myſelf for the pride which I often feel in reading over his 
letters to Miſs Emblin, written to her before our marriage. 


V. 68. Vide note on the firſt book. It is obvious that 
the revolution of our earth will have the ſame appearance 
to a ſpectator placed upon it, as a real revolution of the 
ſtarry Heavens. Vide Book I. vs 427, &c. 


V. 182. Se Table II. 


v. 218. The law here expreſſed was diſcovered by Xep- 
ler on the x3th of May 1618. 


V. 214. HORROR, JEREMIAH. This diſtinguiſhed 
genius was born about 1619. 


V. 279. HALLEY, EDMUND. This eminent aſtro- 
nomer, and great mathematician, was born in 1656, and 
died at the age of $6. 

It has been ſuppeſed the planets may influence our at- 
moſphere; but in general this effect muſt ſure be very incon- 
liderable; as will be ſcen in the note on Tides: ttill leſs 
need we fear their effect in — our gravitation and 
order in the ſyſtem. Snppoſe, for inſtance, the quantity of 
matter in Venus to be fifty to one of that in the Moon 
but the diſtance of the Moon from the Earth is about 60 
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ſemidiameters of the Earth; or about 240,000 miles. Noy 
gravitation is in the ratio of the quantity of matter directly, 
and the ſquares of the diſtances inverſely; and Feu 
about 21,000,000 miles diſtant from the Earth. If there. 
fore the Moon and Venus contained an equal quantity of 
matter, then this influence would be as 24 ſquare to 2456 
ſquate; or as 5 76 to 5,760,000 = : 10,000: but on the 
ſuppoſition it is fifty times greater, or as 1 to 200, the 
influence of Venus therefore will be about the 28 gth pan 
of that of the Moon. r | | 

Let Jupiter be allowed to contain 50,000 times as much 
matter as the Moon : but his diſtance is above 1600 times 
greater: and conſequently his gravitation, if both were 
equal in quantity of matter, would be as 2,560,000 to 1: 
but by compounding the difference of bulk it will come 
out as 1 to 50; but in reality is not more than as 1 to 
250; the denſity of Jupiter being about five times leſs than 
that of the Earth. | 


V. 4os. This proportion by the theory of Sir Iſaac 
Newton is that of 230 to 229; and the centrifugal force 
increaſing in the duplicate ratio of rotation, the fame great 
author from thence collects, that the equatorial diameter of 
Jupiter is to his polar axis in the ratio of 9 to 8 nearly; 
conſequently by Table II. the polar axis will be more than 
5000 miles ſhorter than the axis of the equator in that 
planet. Vide PRIN CIP. L. III. Prop. 19. Probl. 3. 

The denſity of the planets is iuveſtigated by a method 
to which the book laſt quoted referred, depending on the 
times of revolutions compared with the bulk and diſtance: 
and the gravitation is as the cube of the diameter, or quan- 
tity of matter, directty, and the ſquare of the diameter, or 
bulk, inverſely. Conf. viii, 
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B O O K III. 


E RSE 31. TYCHO BRAHE was a native of Den- 
mark. He flouriſhed in the year 1601. 

His ſyſtem is Semi-Ptolemaic. He had diſcovered from 
accurate obſervations, that the Sun was neceſſarily the centre 
of the planetary motions; but he makes the Earth quieſ- 
cent with the Sun, and other planets annually carried round 
it: ſo that with him the Sun is only a primary planet to 
our Earth, and Saturn, Jupiter, and the reſt our ſeconda 
planets: and rejecting the diurnal rotation of the Earth hi 
was compelled to * the enormous improbability, or 
rather contradiction, of ſuppoſing the whole Univerſe to 
revolye daily about the Earth. 


face V. 38. PTOLOMEY, mathematician, geographer, and 
Web aſtronomer, died 161 years after Chriſt, at the age of 78. 
delt His ſyſtem makes the earth the centre of the univerſe, the 
> of ſun and all the planets revolying round it, 

4k V. 157; This circumſtance ſhews that the annual parallax 
* of the earth is to common obſervation inſenſible; and conſe- 
* quently that the difference of the oppoſite points of an orbit, 
* whoſe diameter is 190,000,000 miles, makes no alteration in 
th the apparent diſtance of the fixed ſtars ; or, in other words, 
. that the Magnus Orbis is a point to the Univerſal Syſtem. 

an V. 499. HENRY, prince of Portugal. The young hero 
or of navigation is repreſented in glowing and juſt colours by 


Dr. Robertſon in his Hiſtory of, North America; and b 
Mr. Mickle in the elegant diſſertation prefixed to his Luſial 
He was of a genius and — that would have done 
8 to the moſt enlightened, and the moſt virtuous 
ays. 


V. 503. LEWIS IX. of France, whom Voltaire has 
introduced with ſingular propriety as the tutelary genius of 
his immortal Henriade. | 
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V. 713. Hudſon's Bay has derived its name from the 


enterprizing Engliſhman, who in 1607 made his firſt voyage 


thither; and in 1612 was forced with eight of his officers, 

by the mutiny of his crew, into a boat which they left to 

drive at random; and thus periſhed in the bay after havin 

thrice-before viſited it. From the point of the bay ngare 

Canada to the ſtraits comprehends about 10 degrees, from gr 

to 6: 1' North latitude, The longitude is about 75 degrees 
eſt. 

The influence of climate upon arts, manners, laws, and 
conſtitution, and the peculiar advantages of the temperate 
Zone in all theſe reſpects, is finely repreſented in the grand 
detail, and elegantly particularized, in a work which I have 
had the pleaſure to ſee in manuſcript, and which will ſhortly 
þe publiſhed, entitled, Remarks on the influence of climate, 
ſituation, nature of the country, nature of food and way 


of life, upon the diſpoſition and temper, manners and be- 


haviour, intellects, laws, and cuſtoms, form of government, 
and religion of mankind. By WILLIAM FALCONER, 
M. D. F. R. S. | | 
It may in no ſmall degree be aſcribed to this natural con- 
nection of all arts and ſciences, that in ſome illuſtrious 
periods they have flouriſhed all at once. Thus between the 
ears 500 and zoo before our Saviour flouriſhed, in Poetry 
Radar, Simonides, Anacreon, /Eschylus, Euripides, and Sophe- 
cles. The fire, the tenderneſs, the graces, the perfection of 
that enchanting art were thus manifeſted in the ſame ra. 
Within this period the writers of elegant and refined comedy, 
Menander and Philemon, graced the Attic theatre. Elo» 
quence had the ſimplicity of Lyſias to boaſt ; the highly 


adorned beauties which diſtinguiſh the compoſition of Iſo- 


cratcs; the grandeur of Lycurgus; the energy and art of 
Eschines; and all the ibis powers of genius and nature 
in her immortal DEMOSTHENES. Hiſtory had the grace- 
ful dignity of Herodotus; the poliſhed 3 of the 
amiable Xenophen; the nervous conciſeneſs and ſublimity 
of Thucydides; moral Philoſophy her divine Socrates and 
the admirable Plato: Phyſic her HIPPOCRATES. Sculp- 
ture and Painting ploried in Phidias, Polycletus, Euphranor, 
Myron, Lyſippus, Zeuxis and Apelles: and active Life 
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in Ariſtides, Ageſilaus, Phocion; Leonidas, Themiſtocles, 


pericles; the excellent Timoleon, the never ſufficiently com- 


mended N (and in Roman hiſtory Cincinnatus, 
Decius, Fabricius.) In ASTRONOMY and MATHEMATICS 


METON, EUDOXUS, ARCHYTAS, and EUCLID 
were diſtinguiſhed to the perpetual benefit of the ſpecies. 
What a ſplendid cluſter adorns the Roman hiſtory in the 
two following centuries : Regulus, Duillius, Marcellus, Fabius 
Maximus; the three Scipios ; Æmilius and Flamininus; the 
Elder Cato, and thoſe two glorious martyrs to the cauſe of 
the Roman people, and the rights of humanity, the Two 
GRACCHI, CICERO was born, and LUCRETIUS— 
not inferior to any of the Roman poets in dition, verſifi- 
cation, and imagery—riſing into exiſtence, 

Between the years 1500 and 1700 in Poetry have ap- 
peared Arimſto, Tafſo: the great and inventive genius of 
CAMOENS, Moliere, Cervantes, Racine, Fenelon, Corneille; 
SPENSER, Cowley, Dryden, SHAKESPEARE, and MIL- 
TON; and as diſtinguiſhed in the ſucceſsful imitation of 
antiquity Vide, Fracaſtorius, and Buchanan. In Painting 
Holbein, Tintoret, Reubens, MICHAEL ANGELO, Leo- 
nardo da Vinci, that almoſt univerſal genius, Rembrandt, and 
Guido; VANDYKE a d RAPHAEL. In Hiſtory, Poli- 
tics, and Metaphyſics THUANUS, MACHIAVEL, Guic- 
ciardini, Rapin, Vertct, Puffendorf, Grotius, Harrington, 
SYDNEY and LOCKE., In civil life Guſtavus Vaſa, 
Francis the Firſt, Charles the Fifth, Henry the Great of 
France, our own Elizabeth; Cortez; Leo the Tenth; 
Sixtus Quintus; Cromwell; PYM, HAMPDEN; VANE; 
LUDLOW; SYDNEY, alike illuſtrious in active as in 
jpeculative life; De Ruyter, the two gloriouſly unfortunate 
De Wits; Blake; TURENNE; Montecuculi; MARLBO- 
ROUGH, and that finiſhed general and hero, the Earl of 
PELERBOROUGH; the Prince of ORANGE: HALE, 
HOLT, and SOMERS, thoſe glories of our laws, and of 
human nature. In Architecture JONES and WREN. In 
Mus1c LULLI, GEMINIANI, and PURCELL; the 
early part of the life of HANDEL falls likewiſe within 
this period, In experimental PHIIoSo RW and MATHE> 
MAT1Cs Bacon, the great luminary who opened the ſure 
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and direct track to ſcience; the ſagacious and excellent 
Boyle ; the acute Deſcartes; COPERNICUS, Brahe, HUY. 


GENS; Napier, without whom modern aſtronomy would 


have wanted an eſſential inſtrument of her vaſt computa- 
tions; Galileo, who extended her views by the invention of 
the teleſcope; Caſſini, Leibnitz, the Marchioneſs du CHA- 
TELET; and to cloſe the illuſtrious train, NEWTON, 
whoſe name is praiſe, Thus while within this period the 
commanding ſpirit and , penetrating mind of LUTHER 
and CALVIN broke the way to the Reformation, the 
ſtrength of genius kept pace with the ſtrength of foul which 
diſtinguiſned thoſe calamitous, but illuſtrious days: Ser- 
uetus, Ceſalpinus; HARVEY, the great demonſtrator of 
the circulation of the blood; Torricelli, the inventor of the 
barometer 3 Guericke, of the air pump; Lieuwenboek, of 
the microſcope, opened new worlds, in which human know- 
ledge might expatiate with unbounded delight, - and not 
inferior utility. The time would fail me if I ſhould enu- 
merate a ſmall part of the diſcoveries of Borel on the 
laws of motion and muſcular force, or give a faint idea 
of the important Jabours of. the 1 Sydenham, 
Willis, Friend, and BOERHAAVE; Malbranche, Ray, Paſcal 
Wilkizs, Molineux, BARROW, WALLIS, CUDWORTH, 
Chillingworth, Wollaſton *, and CLARKE croud upon the 
.aching ſight, which, wherever it turns, is ſurrounded with 
viſions of philoſophic glory, and ſees MON TESQUIEU 
a ing in the rag that nothing may be wanted to 
fill the majeſty of this auguſt ſcene. There is an excellent 
obſervation how nearly allied the ſciences are to each other 
in M. BAXTER's Matho, -a work extremely adapted to 
fill the imagination, exerciſe the reaſon, and improve the 
heart. Vol. II. Conf. x. 
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The Author of the Religion of Nature delineated. 
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BOOK x. 


ERS E 81. CHIRON. Sir Iſaac Newton's chro- 

nology refers to this philoſopher on the evidence of 
antient writers, as the firſt inventor of the aſteriſms, or 
conſtellations. This illuſtrious author, and Mr. Martin in 
his valuable work the — Britannica, reduce, with 
great plauſibility, the ſeveral delineations of the antient 
ccleſtial globe to the Argonautic expedition. On the other 
ſide Mr. Bryant's celebrated effay appeals to the learned 
world. At this time, perhaps at any other, it is not for 
me to arbitrate the competition: but as the expedition of 
the Argonautic, ſuppoſing it to have exiſted, appeared leſs 
ſuitable to my purpoſe, than the allegorical interpretation 
which has been given 0 ſome of the ſigns, particularly 
thoſe bf the Zodiac, I have adopted the latter as more 
poctical, without afhrming it to be more true. | 


V. 90. ARCHIMEDES, a ſtrenuous defender of his 
—_— againſt the Roman power under one of their 
greateſt generals, Marcellus, was flain, much againſt the 
will of that benevolent hero, as he was engaged in a mathe- 
matical diagram, and not at leiſure to anſwer the ſoldier who 
had orders, in common with all the army, to ſave his life, 
and treat him with all poſſible refpe& if he could be diſco- 
vered. His works of pure geometry are, in part at leaſt, 
preſerved, and held in particular 1 by the greateſt 
modern mathematicians for depth and fagacity of invention, 
elegance of method, and ſimplicity. His mixed 2 
as connected with phyſics and Mechanics, ſeems to have dif- 
tinguiſhed him in a manner yet more important. In that 
famous ſiege he was conſidered as a new Briareus: near or at 
a diſtance; by land, or on the fea, he was the ſame; the 
veſſels, the batteries, the army of the beſiegers were every 
moment haraffed by new methods of ck Tom His fnex- 
hauſtible genius and unwearied zeal: and fo terribie you 
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che eſſects produced by cauſes apparently ſimple, or ever 


deſpicable, that at laſt a piece of timber, or a rope let 
down from the walls, was ſeen by theſe intrepid aſſallants 


with conſternation, as the prelude of ſome new prodipy, 


from an hand which they conſidered as more than human, 
to fink their fleet, and to overwhelm their legions. Thus 
nobly he lived, and died happy in not ſurviving the ruin of 
that beautiful and glorious city, over which. the humane 
and enlightened conqueror wept; leſs honoured by all its 


magnificence, than in having been the parent of ſo wiſe and 


virtuous a citizen; whom yet a few. years after his deceaſe 
his enſlaved countrymen had forgotten: and Cicero, when 
engaged in his truly honourable quæſtorſhip in Sicily, rarely 
imitated by antient or modern governors of a province, 
diſcovered to them the humble tomb of this great man 
overgrown with brambles, and characterized by, the ſim- 


ple, but expreſſive diſtinction of the figure of a ſphere, 


with a cylinder inſcribed ; the relative proportion of which 
he had demonſtrated, Syracuſe was taken in the year 608 
of Rome, and this event happened no more than ſeventy 
years after, 5 55 


V. 174. The SWAN has been probably in all ages, 
and in every country, where taſte and elegance have been 
cultivated, the emblem of poetical dignity, ſimply and 
unaffectedly majeſtic. The equal flow, the perfect ſymmetry, 
the purity, the genuine graces and pathetic elegance of 
diction, ſentiment, and compoſition which diſtinguiſh the 
prince of Roman poets, have appropriated to him the 
epithet of the Mantuan Swan, 


V. 391. The air pump, like ſeveral other important 
diſcoveries, appears to have been concurrently the inyen- 
tion of the two great names to which it is referred in the 
poem, independent of conference with each other: at leaſt 
BOYLE carried his improvement and application of it ſo 
far, that he may be 3 the inventor, as he deſerves 


to be eſteemed the father of the important ſcience of pneu- 


matics, and the firſt example of the ſucceſsful and philoſophic 
uſe of experiment recommended by the illuſtrious Bacon. 


7 | v. 395. 


JVC ²˙—ir !. ⁵¶ x ð d ̃]7§ô Co IMS. AY _ AE 


ET 
V. 395. The Art of Printing appears to have been in - 
vented in Europe by LAURENCE KOSTER. of Harlaem 
in 1440. An intereſting diſquiſition on this ſubject is given 
by Sir James Burrow in his valuable report on the caſe of 
literary property. | 


V. 398. The Microſcope was invented about 2621: and 
the Teleſtope abont twenty years before, | 


V. 401. For the new conſtellations ſee ADAMS new 
globes, with his treatiſe on the uſe of them, as alſo of the 
inſtances and application of the corteſpondence of the ſtars, 


V. 684. See MARTIN's Philoſophia Britannica, Lect. 
XII. note 10. c 


v. 724. Before this awful idea of everlaſting felicity, 


which the preſages of human nature in all times, and the 
conjectures of reaſon anticipated, but which is ſolidly eſtab- 
liſhed on the baſis of revealed truth, all importance of the 
preſent Univerſal Syſtem, ſtupendous and immenſe beyond 
conception though it be, vaniſhes; and whether the now 
exiſting aſſemblage of ſuns and planets ſhall continue, or be 


extinct, and ſucceeded by a new univerſe, is matter rather of 


curioſity: however, the arguments for the permanency of 
the ſyſtem, from the preſumed incongruity of ſuppoling the 
creation to be deſtroyed by its author, fem to have their 
weight ; and thoſe which reſult from the natural tendency 
to diſſolution, by the accumulated effect of gravitating 
powers, may admit of a probable conjecture to diminiſh 
their force, on the hypotheſis here advanced, of a central 


body which wy regulate theft anomalies by its ſuperior 


influence; which is the idea of Mr. LACY in his Univer/# 
Syſtems. 
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785 baer 
nn. v 

3 with 
ERS E 341. The philoſophy of colours ſeems to fubl 

l be expreſſed with ſingular beauty, pexſpicuity, and 8 
juſtneſs in the lines of Lucretius : „ 801 
wy Quoniam nequeunt ſine luce colores neQt 
Eſſe, nequè in lucem exiſtunt; primordia rerum plea 
Scire licet quam ſint nullo yelata colore, anſ\ 
Qualis enim cæcis poterit color eſſe tenebris firſt 
Lumine qui mutatur in ipſo; propterea quod taſt 
Recta aut obliqua pereuſſus luce refulget ! and 
Pluma columbarum quo pacto in ſole videtur, | wh. 
Que ſita cervices circum collumque corruſeat. inti 
Namque alias fit uti claro fit rubra pyropo, it 1 
Interdum quodam ſenſu fit ut videatur wit 
Inter cæruleum virides miſcere ſmaragdos, | to 

* 4 * cif 

Et quoniam plagz quoddam genus excipit in ſe wo 
Pypula, cum ſentire colorem dicitur album, ade 
Atque aliud porro nigrum cum et cætera ſeutet, of 
90 | ch: 
Scire licet nil principns opus eſſe colores | ne! 

Sed varus formis variantcis edere tattus. | gr: 
Lucx. L. II. ap 
V. 407. See FERGUSON's Trafts and Tables, and the nat 
new edition of the Cyclopedia, title, CoLouks. 
V. 423. Sce a voyage of a French officer to the iſſe of 5 
Mauritius, &c. and here let it be obſerved, that in reaſoning op 


upon final cauſes the only danger is, that the facts may be 
miltaken, or their conſequences miſapprehended : but there 
is nothing more certain, than that wherever good exiſts, 
it has its exiſtence from the appointment of the firſt cauſe; 
and we cannot be deceived in aſcribing it to infinite bene» 
rolence, combined with infinite power and wiſdom. And. 

« p without 


235 1 


without the Theory of final cauſes the ſublime and affedting 
philoſophy of nature is robbed of its elevation and in- 
fluence on the heart. 


- 


V. 421. Why ſtrong and dark colours affect the ſenſe 
with impreſſions that are intimately connected with the 
ſublime, while the ſoft, equable, and inſenſibly varied are 
connected with the ideas of _— may be underſtood from 
the elegant and philoſophic inveſtigation in the eſſay on the 
Sublime and Beautiful; which proves that ſublimity is con- 
netted with pain and terror, and the idea of beauty with 
pleaſure, repoſe, ſecurity, and delicacy, This appears to 
anſwer with the charaQteriſtic differences aſſigned by the 
firſt of antient, or perhaps modern critics, in point of 
taſte, and inferior to few at leaſt, if to any, in acuteneſs 
and profundity, DIONYSIUS HALICARNASSENSIS, 
who, in his admirable treatiſe Neg ZuySeozws, conveys ſimilar 
intimations on the principles of the u and the a; only 
it may be proper to obſerve, that the aa with him (not- 
withſtanding the equivogue of the expreſſion) is appropriated 
to the ſublime, and the ie (though rather denoting a ſpe- 
cific quality than the genus) ſignifies in his uſe of the 
word, the beautiful, Accordingly in his tenth chapter he 
adduces Thucydides for an example of the xaxev, Xenophon 
of the u, and Herodotus of both: and in the following 
chapter he attributes to the xa grandeur, gravity, noble- 
neſs of ſentiment, and dignity of expreſſion ; to the Iv 
grace, elegance, fluency, and ſweetneſs of —_— which 
appears exactly conformable to the characters of the ſublime 
and beautiful given by the accompliſhed writer of the eſſay. 


V. 483. The proportional breadth of the primary or 
priſmatic colours, in the order as they are ſeen in the 
rainbow, is as follows: and anſwers to the muſical notes 
oppoſed to each colour. 


Red, 45 ? Ut. 


Orange, 27 Si. 
Yellow, 48 La. 
Green, 60 Þ = 3 Sol. 

ue, GO } Fa. 
Indigo, 40 Mi. 
Violet, 80 (Re. 
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If a top have its circular ſurface painted in theſe pro- 
portions, and the centre made black, it will, when ſpinning, 
appear white, from the rays being all blended with equal 
Force as they proceed from the ſun. 2 

Colours next on each ſide from a given colour will pro- 
duce that colour; orange and green a yellow; blue and 
violet an indigo; yellow and blue a green; red and yellow 
an Orange. . 2 5 


V. 586. The law of bodies revolving round a common 
centre of gravity, is clearly explained in Mr. Ferguſon's 
Mechanical Exerciſes. | 

The influence of the ſun in raifing the Tides, compared 
with that of the moon, is found to be about one to five, 
Hence we may judge how little can be the influence of the 
greateſt planets on our ſea, or even atmoſphere. 


V. 613. This was too notoriouſly exemplified in the 
efforts which it coſt the Romans to eſtabliſh themſelves 
againſt the ſurrounding ſtates of Italy, with the ſpirit of 
liberty and incorruptneſs which thoſe efforts maintained, 
compared with that fatal rapidity and facility of conqueſt 
which ſpread inſtantaneouſly over the world then known, 
and ſubdued the victor to luxury and ſervitude. | 


V. 675. That the influence of the moon on the atmo- 
ſphere, animal fluids, and the whole muſcular and vaſcular 
tem (and, from the analogy of nature very probably.on 
vegetation) is not a chimera, or a dull tenet of vulgar 
2 , may be rationally inferred, and appears to have 

een excellently proved and illuſtrated by Dr. MEAD in his 
truly philoſophical treatiſe De vi Solis et Lune, where the 
principles and facts to which this and the following lines to 
681 allude, with ſeveral others of medical and phyftological 
zm portance, are elucid. ted. 
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ERSE 175. Upon this head Mr. Zacy's thoughts in 
his Univerſal Syſtem appear particularly worthy of 
attention. 

The ſuppoſed periodical times of ſeveral remarkable comets 
are as follows, according to the computation of Mr. Whifton 
in his Aſtronomical Principles of Religion (a work perhaps not 
ſufficiently known and valued) and HALLEY's Tables. 


period. N When ſeen and expected. 


yrs. | 

1. 751. 458,000,000[1456. 15 32. 1607. 1682. 1758. 1833 
2. 1292. oa, ooo, ooo 15 32. 1661. 1790. 

3. $7516. 600,000,000[44. A. C. 1106. 1680. 2253 


Its greateſt diſtance according 
to Ferguſon, about 3 11. 200, ooo, ooo. 


— 


It will be obſerved that two comets may be ſeen in the 
ſame year; of which the periods may be extremely different. 

It will be conſidered alſo, that no two planets are found to 
coincide in the inclination of their orbit, or even in their 
place of Peribelion; in this latter Mercury and Saturn are 
the neareſt to an agreement: the final cauſe is equally 
obvious and important to prevent too great an influence of 
their gravitating powers on each other; and in the comets 
perhaps even a colliſion. Now the 


"ape I 
Comet of 1607 had its orbit inclined 17. 2. 
That of 1682 —— — — 33 $6. 
That of 1159 — — — 17. 40. 
The Perihelion of the 1ft. — — 2. 16. 

Of the 2d, — — 2. 52. 45 
Ot the 3d. — 
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And farther their aſcending Node appears thus: 


iS - 
M 20. 21. 
21, 16. 30 * 
23. 45. 35 

There is every reaſon therefore to preſume, that theſe 
were in reality one comet; and if in 1833, or within a few 
months a comet concurring in theſe elements ſhould appear, 
the probability will hardly amount to leſs than a moral 
demonſtration. f | 

The comet of 1680 in its Perihelion approached fo near to 
the ſun, as to be leſs than 49,000 miles diſtant from him: 
the {ame comet in deſcending towards its Perihelion was not 
a ſemidiameter of the earth to the Northward of the way of 
the earth. Its velocity at its Perihelion was ſuch, that in 
two hours thirty-one minutes it travelled upwards of two 
milions two hundred thouſand miles: or in ſeven minutes and 
an half one hundred and ten thouſand miles: above fourteen 
thouſand miles a minute, or more than 840,000 miles in an 
hour: being more than eight times the velocity of Mercury, 
The train of this comet was above eighty millions of miles 
in length. | | 

The reſult of the obſervations of Mr. Betts, upon inveſti- 
gating the comet of 1744, was, that its axis came out 
infinite: conſequently its return, if any, cannot be expected 
till a very remote period. Perhaps it may have gone off in 
a parabola, if not even in an hyperbola. 

The laſt great comet in the year 1970 was obſerved both 
in its Perihelion and Aphelion; and from the phznomena of 
xs train, nucleus, and apparent velocity, is probably of 
great magnitude, and exceedingly eccentric. Its elements 


Hl 


* 


are inveſtigated in the American Philoſophical Tranſactions. 


V. 210. This ſubject is fully and beautifully diſcuſſed by 
Dr. Price. 8 


V. 424. This is the idea of the very ingenious Mr. 
HENLEY, | 


V. 431. For the mode of producing the ſeveral kinds of 


air, the method of diſtinguiſhing them, and the nature — 
| cau 
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cauſe of their effects, ſee Dr. PRIESTLY, and the laſt 
edition of the Cyclopœ dia, title, AIR. | 5+ 


v. 591; Dr. WILLIAM GILBERT, phyfician, publiſhed 
in his celebrated treatiſe De Magnete, in 16co, various diſco- 
yeries in electrieity; particularly of the claſſes of electrie 
ſubſtances, prineipally in the vitreous, but not without 
obſerving ſeveral reſinous ſubſtances endued with this quality. 


V. 582. The learned and amiable ROBERT BOYLE, 
who died in 1697, with his uſual induſtry and unlimited 
deſire of knowb 
and at the ſame time the celebrated OTTO GUERA4CKE, 
burgomaſter of Magdebourgh, purſued his reſearches with 
ſomewhat greater ſucceſs, each to all appearance unaſſiſted 


by the labours of the other. 1 


Mr. HAWEKSBEE“'s experiments were publiſhed in 1709. 

Mr. STEPHEN GREY made a very conſiderable pro- 
greſs between 1959 and 1785. 

Dr. DESAGULIERS publiſhed his diſcoveries between 
1739 and 1742. | | 

About 1742 Mr. du BOZE, profeſſor of philoſophy at 
Wittenburg, introduced his invention. X | 

Mr. P. GORDON, a Scotch benedictine, profeſſor of 


philoſophy at Erford, introduced the cylinder about the ſame 
time, 


The great advances for which the ſcience ſtands indebted. 


to Dr. WATSON were made in 1745 and 1746. 

At the ſame period the LEYDEN phial was diſcovered 
by Mr. Von KLEIST and CUNEUS ; the one at Dantzict, 
the other at Leyden: and Dr. Watſon's experiments upon 
this and other branches of electrical knowledge were con- 


tinued with diſtinguiſhed aſſiduity, judgment, and ſucceſs in 
the year 1747. 


Dr. FRANKLIN's great diſcovery of conducting the 


eleftrical matter from the clouds was made in June 1752. 
The account of Signor BECCARIA's intereſting expe- 
riments and theory makes a very important part of Dr. 
Prieſtly's truely valuable Hiſtory ot Elefricity, from which 
I have extracted the ſeveral facts and dates mentioned in the 
poem and in theſe notes. 7 
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edge, made inveſtigation of the ſubject; 
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For the theory of poſitive and negative Uediricity, fe 
Part II. fec. 2, The feſult of e theory is ca y 
an periment: for a jar when infulated cannot be charged, 


the external ſide having no communication with non electric 


ſubſtances, which might carry off the electricity, the inſide 
will receive none from the conductor. See this point clearly 
ſtared and aſcertained in Mr. CAVALLO's Treatiſe on 


Eledtricit), Chap. VII. Exper. 1. 2. 3 


The Theory ot the Aurora Borealis here repreſenttd is v 
Nrongly ſupported by Dr. FRANKLIN, in a paper to 
be found in the miſcellaneous tracts lately publiſhed of that 
exalted character, who has united the talents of NEWTON 
with thoſe of SOLON. The notes of the learned editor 
on this part of ſo intereſting and extenſive a collection will 


probably be thought by the reflecting reader very particular! 
Valuable; and lade | 25 7 


it ſeems difficult to glye adequate 
Praiſe to the judgment and integrity of a comment, Which 
appears throughout ſo worthy of the tet. 

The preference of pointed oonductors to blunt ls evident 
from the circumſtance of their receiving the oſitive, and 
diſcharging the negative electricity, inſenſibly and at a 
diſtance; while knobbed conductors would have no effett 
on a diſtant cloud; and would cauſe an exploſion, Which 
might be attended with great miſchief when the clond ſhould 
be near. Whoever will preſent a point to a jar, and then 
charging it again will try a knob, may decide the contro- 
verſy, if it can ſtill be called one. The ſuppoſtd advantagt 
of the round or blunted conductor in not inviting the electric 
diſcharge, is a real objection of the firſt magnithde; ſince the 
object of a conductor is that which thoſe with points ahſwer, 
to reſtore the equilibrium: without ſhock, where the cloud 
is poſitively  elefrified,. before it comes within ſtriking 
diſtance, and to relieve.the carth of its ovetcharge, where 
the eloud is negative, without a fatal exploſion into the 
atmoſphere : whereas a round or blunted conductor ſuffers 
a cloud to come near the ſtriking Ciftance, before the balance 
of electricity is affected by it in either cafe : and when it does 
act, it refiſts the entrance of the electricity from the clouds, or 
the efcape of it from the earth, and therefore is inadequate 


to prevent, and may in many caſes be acceflory in Pu 
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. 
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the evil againſt which it was intended to guard: while the 
ointed, at the worſt, will never increaſe the danger, 

in almoſt every caſe will greatly diminiſh, and in general 

totally prevent it. 3 | 

This head may be concluded with ſome of the moſt in- 
tereſling queries on eleCtricity, extracted from the hiſtory, 

May not the ſun be the fountaifi of the electric fluid; and 
the zodiacal light, the tails of comets, the Aurora Borealis, 
lightning, and artificial electricity, its various and not very 
diſſimilar modifications ? 

What ſimilarity is there in the proceſs of calcination, ' 
vegetation, animalization, and chryſtallization z ſince all 
thoſe bodies which have gone through any of thoſe proceſſes, 
and perhaps no others, are found electric? | 

Does not the electric matter paſs chiefly over the ſurface 
of bollvnt'; * 7 2 ol at: | | 

Is the fluid on which electricity depends concerned in the 
functions of the animal body? Ah 

As thunder generally happens in a ſultry ſtate of the air, 
when it ſeems repleniſhed with ſome ſulphureous vapours, 
may not the electric matter then in the clouds be generated 
by the fermentation of ſulphureous, with mineral or acid 

vapours in the air? | „ {A 
ls not the earth in a conſtant ſtate of moderate electrifica- 

tion; and is not this the cauſe of vegetation, exhalation, 

and other the moſt important proceſſes in nature? 
Suppoling earthquakes to be cauſed by the diſcharge of a 
redundant electricity from the ſurface of the earth, might 
they not be prevented in countries ſubject to them by kites 
conſtantly flying very high with wires in the ſtrings, ſo as 
to promote an eaſy communication between the earth and 
the upper regions ef the atmoſphere? 


V. 569. How properly the poetical diction aſſigus this 
character to the Greek language may appear from the fol- 
lowing a2mirable paſſage in the HERMES. | 

* Now the Language of the GREEKS was truly like 
themſelves; it was conformable to their tranſcendent and 
univerſal genius. Where matter ſo abounded, words fol- 
lo cd of courſe, and thoſe exquiſite in every kind, as the 
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ideas for which they good. And hence it followed, there 


was not a ſubjeck to be found, which could. not with pro- 


piety be expreſſed in Greek. 
Here were words and numbers for the humour of an 


Ariſtophanes ; for the native elegance of a Philemon or Me- 
nander; for the amorous ſtrains of Minnermus or Sappho ; 
for the rural lays of a Theocritus or Bion; and for the ſublime 


10h, of a Sophocles or F mer. The ſame in proſe, 
Here Iſocrates was enabled to diſplay his art in all the accu» 


racy of periods, and the nice counterpoiſe of diftion. Here 


Demoſthenes found materials for that nervous compoſition, 
that manly force of unaffected eloquence, which ruſhed like 
a torrent tao impetuous to be withſtood, Fe 

*© Who were more different in exhibiting their philoſophy 
than Xenophon, Plato, and his diſciple Ariſtotle ? D1fferent in 
their character of compoſition 2 for as to their philoſophy 
itſelf it was in reality the ſame. Ariſtotle ſtrict, ' methodie, 
and orderly ; ſubtle in thought, ſparing in ornament; with 
little addreſs to the paſſions or imagination; but exhibiting 
the whole with ſuch a pregnant brevity, that in every ſen- 
tehce we ſeem to read a page. How exquiſitely is this 
performed in Greek / Let thoſe, who imagine it may be 
done as well in any other language, ſatisfy em ons either 
by attempting to tranſlate him, or peruſing his tranſlations 
aſready made by men of learning, On the contrary, when 
we read either Xenophon or Plato, nothing of this method 


and ſtrict order appears: the formal and didactic is wholly 


dropt. Whatever they may teach it is without profeſſing 
to be teachers: a train of dialogue and truly polite addreſs, in 
which, as in a mirror, we behold humaa life adorned in all 
its colours of ſentiment end manners. 

« And yet, though theſe differ in this manner from the 
» nin how different are they likewiſe in character from 
eh other! Plato copious, figurative, and majeſtic; inter» 
mixing at times the facetious and fatiric; enriching his 
works with tales and fables, and the myſtic theology of 
ancient times, Xeyophon, the pattern of perfect ſimplicity; 
every where fmooth, harmonious, and gon declining the 
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figurative, the marvellous, and the myſtic; aſcending but 
rarely into the ſublime; nar then fo much truſting to t 
jours of ſtyle, as to the intrinſie dignity of the ſentiment itlelf 
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« The language in the mean time in which He a4 
Plato wrote, appears to ſuit ſo accurately with the ſtyle of 
both, that when we read either of the two, we cannot help 
thinking, that it is he alone who has hit its character, 
and that it could not have appeared ſo elegant in any other 
manner. 1 * hams! 

% And thus is the GREEK TONGUE, from its pro- 
priety aud univerſality, made for all that is great, and all that 
is beautiful, in every ſubjeft, and under every form of writs 
ing.“ HERMES, Chap. V. f 


B O OK vn. 


TT ERSE . See WHISTON's Aſtronomical Principles 
of Religion and CUDWORTH's Intelletual Syſtem. 


V. 136. See the obſervations of NIEUN TWYT, 
RAY, DERHAM, BOYLE; and the various articles in 
the laſt greatly improved edition of the Cyrlopedia relative 
to human ANATOMY. | 


V. 336. This refers to Mr. BOUFFON, whoſe hypo- 
theſis in the part of it here mentioned, ſeems to be nearly 
connected with that of the famous teacher of Pericles, like 
whom he unites eloquence with natural, moral, and poli- 
tical philoſophy. | 


V. 307. KEIL in his Inflitutiones Phyſice computes after 
LIEUENHOEK, that the red globules in the blood do not 
exceed the eight thanſand quintillienth part of a cubic inch; 
or that ten thouſand mountains as large as Teneriffe would not 


contain an equal number of ſands, as a grain of ſand would 
of theſe globules, 


v. 50g. The. HUMANE SOCIETY for reſtoring Ani» 
mation to qrowned perſons cannot be 5 8 applauded. 


This inſtitution owes its eſtabliſhment to Dr. COG AN and 
Dr. HA WES. 
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V. 538, There is an admirable paſſage of dur 


| maſter in the art of reaſoning, to this effect. It — 
follows: ö i ; 


Finding in all the parts of the creation that fall under 


human obſervation, that there is a gradual connection of read: 
one with another, without any great or diſcernible gaps te 
between, we have reaſon to be * that by ſuch gentle have 
ſteps things aſcend upwards in degrees of perfection. It is it in 
a hard. matter to " where ſenſible and rational begin, and eart] 
where inſenſible and irrational end: and who is there quick - pref 
ſighted enough to determine preciſely which is the loweſt cut 
ſpecies of living things, and which the firſt of thoſe which bet\ 
have no life? Things, as far as we can obſerve, leſſen and the 
augment, as the ee does in a regular cone; where, tho our 
there be manifeſt odds betwixt the bigneſs of the diameter que 
at a remote diſtance, yet the difference between the upper ma 
and under, where they touch one another, is hardly diſ- tur 
cernible. The difference is extremely great between ſome dav 
men and ſome animals; but if we will comparę the under- par 
ſtanding of ſome men and ſome brutes, we ſhall find ſo little apf 
difference, that it will be hard to ſay that of the man is ph 
either clearer or larger. Obſerving, I ſay, ſuch gradual and col 
gentle deſcents downwards in thoſe parts of the creation that pat 
are beneath men, the rule of analogy may make it probable, ſer 
that it is ſo in things above us and our obſervation; and fot 
that there are ſeveral ranks of intelligent beings, excelling Na 
us in ſeveral degrees, aſcending upwards towards the infinite tir 
perfection of the Creator by gentle ſteps and differences, that to 
are every one at no great diſtance from the next. This ſort al 
of probability, which is the beſt conduct of rational expe- W 
riments and the riſe of hypotheſis, has alſo its uſe and in 
influence: and a wary reaſoning from analogy leads us often ſe 
into the diſcovery of truth and uſeful productions of nature, w 
which would otherwiſe lie concealed.” - B. IV. Chap. vi. le 
Wer. 13. of the Eſſay on Human Underſtanding. There is p 
another paſſage of a ſimilar tendency quoted by the Spectater K 
from the ſame admirable author. | p 
Perhaps thoſe who have taſte and reflection, will eaſily : 
excuſe my dignifying theſe notes with extracts from two . 


authors of the moſt diſtinguiſhed merit, expatiating the vaſt 
ey, univerſe 
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univerſe with ſentiments worthy of the boundleſs ſublimity 
of the object. ; | 
The firſt is the excellent M*LAURIN, who with his 
dying hand traced the ideas which I now lay before the 
reader. 1 
«© We cannot but take notice of one thing that appears to 
have been deſigned by the Author of nature. He has made 
it impoſſible for us to have any communication from this 
earth with the other great bodies of the univerſe in our 
preſent ſtate; and it is highly probable that he has likewiſe 
cut off all communication betwixt the other planets and 
betwixt the different ſyſtems. From hence, as well as from 
the ſtate of the moral world, we are induced to believe that 
our preſent ſtate would be very imperfect without a ſubſe- 
quent: wherein our views of nature and of its great Author 
may be more clear and ſatisfactory. This, therefore, na- 
turally leads us to conſider our preſent ſtate as only the 
dawn or beginning of our exiſtence, and as a ſtate of pre- 
paration or probation for farther advancement : which 
appears to have been the opinion of the moſt judicious 
philoſophers of old. And whoever attentively conſiders the 
conſtitution of human nature, particularly the deſires and 
paſſions of men, which appear greatly ſuperior to their pre- 
ſent objects, will eaſily be perſuaded that man was deſigned 
for higher views than of this life; theſe the Author of 
nature may have in reſerve to be opened to us at proper 
times, 8 after due preparation. Surely it is in his power 
to grant us a far greater improvement of the faculties we 
already poſſeſs, or even to endow us with new faculties, of 
which at this time we have no idea, for penetrating farther 
into the ſcheme of nature, and approaching nearer to him. 
ſelf, the firſt and ſupreme Cauſe, We know not how far it 
was proper or neceſlary that we ſhould not be let into knows 
ledge at once, but ſhould advance gradually, that by com- 
paring new objects, or new diſcoveries, with what was 
known to us before, our improvement might be more com- 
plete and regular; or how far it may be neceſſary or advan- 
tageous that intelligent beings ſhould paſs through a kind 
of infancy of knowledge : for new knowledge does no 
conſiſt ſo much in our . acceſs to a new object, as in 
a com 
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nparing it with others already known, obſerving ity 
relations to them, diſcerning what it has in common with 
them, and wherein their diſparity conſiſts, Thus out knows 
| ledge is vaſtly rome than the fum of what all its objets 

ſeparately could afford; and when a new object comes within 
our reach, the addition to our knowledge is the greater, the 
more we already know: ſo that it increaſes not as the new 
objects increaſe, but in a much higher proportion.“ | 

The other author is Dr AKENSIDE, who joined the 
9 of the Stoic and beauty of the Platonic philoſophy; 
with the harmony, the energy, the vivid and enchatiting 
colours of Lucretius. | 


e ab The bigh-born Soul 
Diſdains to reſt ber heaven-aſpiring wing 
Beneath its native quarry. Tir'd of earth, 

And this diurnal ſcene, ſhe ſprings aloft - . 
Through fields of air; purſues the flying ſtorm; | 
Rides on the volley'd lightning through the heavens; 

Or, yok's with whirlwinds and the Northern blaſt, 
Sweeps the long tract of day. Then High ſhe ſoars 
The blue profound, and, hoy'ring o'er the Sun, 
Beholds him pouring the redundant ſtream 
Of light; beholds his urirelenting ſway 
Bend the reluctant planets, and abfolve _ 
The fated rounds of time. Thence, far effus'd, 
She darts her ſwiftneſs up the long career 
Of devious comets; through its burning ſigns, 
Exulting, circles the perennial wheel | 
Of Nature, and looks back on all the ſtars, 
Whoſe blended light, as with a milky zone, 
Inveſts the orient. . Now amaz'd the views 
The empyreal waſte, where happy ſpirits hold, 
Beyond this concave heaven, their calm abode $ 
And fields of radiance, whoſe unfading light 
Has travell'd the profound fix — years, 
Nor yet arrives in fight of mortal thingsg 
Even on the barriers of the world, untir'd 
She meditates the eternal depth below; 
Till, half recoiling, down the headlong ſteep ,_ . 
She plunges; ſoon o'erwhelm'd, and ſwallow'd up 
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In that immenſe of being. There her hopes 8 
Reſt at the fated goal. For from the birth 

Of mortal man, me Sovran Maker ſaid, 

That not in humble nor in brief delight, _ 

Not in the fading echoes of. renown, 

Power's purple robes, nor Pleaſure's flowery lap, 

The foul ſhould find enjoyment : but from theſe 

Turning diſdainful to an _ good, 

Through all the aſcent of things inlarge her view, 

Till every bound at length ſhould diſappear, 

And infinite perfection cloſe the ſcene, 


* Pleaſures of Imagination, B. ; 5 


There remains only to ſay, that great part of the firſt 
book and ſome other paſſages are tranſlated from Buchanan. 
Some uſe has been made of the Autilucretius of Polignac. 
My firſt idea was to have accommodated the unfiniſhed work 
of the former author to the Newtonian ſyſtem; and cone 
formably to this view conſiderable additions and alterations 
were made in that elegant and truly claſſical poem. From 
hence the idea was derived to compaſe ſomething in Engliſh 
that might convey a notion of the true ſyſtem, in ſuch a 
manner as poſſibly would intereſt and entertain. If it 
ſhould give occaſion to a genuine didactie poem from ſome 
hand qualified for ſuch a fubject, the author would be abun» 
dantly conſoled for his own deficiencies. He at leaſt is 
happy that at the ſame time when he may be aſhamed of the 
faults and imperfections of the work, he can ſincerely pride 
himſelf in the merit of the perſon to whom it is ad» 
dreſſed, and rely, that the only dedication he ever m 
or deſigns to make, will need no other apology, than the 


want of adequate value in the performance to which it is 
prefixed, 


1ſt March 1781. 
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